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PREFACE 


ORNGo™ DAME’S one hundredth birthday is the occasion 
for this new history. For on November 26, 1942, she 
rounded out a full century of existence during which she 


has seen herself weather many a crisis, make undoubtedly some mis- 
takes and enjoy some rare good fortune. 


It has been impossible to write this history from a strictly objective 
point of view. That would require the talents, perhaps, of an outsider, 
and I am distinctly an “insider.” For over twenty-five years, I have 
been closely associated with Notre Dame and Notre Dame’s men and 
that association has made of me not exactly a disinterested observer. 


Nevertheless, affection for my school has not blinded me to certain 
deficiencies that may have manifested themselves in policy and person- 
nel. In my analysis and interpretation, I have tried to be just. If I 
seem to revive old misunderstandings, I do so persuaded that both the 
University of Notre Dame and her men are big enough and glorious 
enough to survive criticism. 


I am perfectly aware that objection may be taken to certain state- 
ments found in this volume. That is only natural. Of all the figures 
and events that pass through these pages, no two men would have the 
same universal judgment. 


This history—it might better be called a chronicle—is not without 
its imperfections. Besides my own limitations, there was the necessity 
of haste. It was impossible for me, in the space of fourteen months, 
to absorb fittingly all the material and sources placed at my disposal. 


I am particularly grateful for the cooperation of Professor James 
A. Corbett. For the past eight years he has been gathering data for 
the compilation of this history. Most of the material contained in the 
first eight chapters, I have written from his notes. The chapters which 
cover the administrations of Father Thomas E. Walsh and the Most 
Rev. John F. O’Hara are also credited largely to Mr. Corbett. To 
William Farrell, former professor at Notre Dame, I express my gratt- 


tude for his research work in the files of newspapers. 
xi 


It has been a pleasant duty to consult with men whose memories 
rise out of an earlier Notre Dame. Fathers William Connor, John 
DeGroote, Bernard Ill, Joseph Maguire had all lived and talked with 
the great Sorin. Fathers Matthew Walsh, Eugene and Thomas Burke, 
to mention only a few, have aided me greatly. To Father Walsh, whose 
companionship and encouragement helped me through many a difficult 
day, I offer my sincere thanks. Of all the Notre Dame men I know, 
Father Walsh is richest in the lore of our school. And of those riches, 
he has given me without stint. | 


My thanks, too, are due those who have taken so much pains with 
the manuscript,—-besides Father Walsh—, Father T. Francis Butler 
and Father Leo L. Ward. 


I have a deep sense of obligation, also, to my Superiors who 
assigned me to this task and who have aided in its fulfillment. 


—ARrTHuR J. Hope, C.S.C. 
New Year’s Day, 1943. 


PROLOGUE 


at the bundles which were beginning to mount up. It would 

not be a good winter for furs, he speculated. The woods 
and forests were becoming stripped of the little animals that had so 
long been the source of his riches. And what few Indians were left 
were uncooperative, sullen, broken in spirit, filled with a sense of in- 
justice. Years ago, before their forced migration, the Indians had been 
his good friends. He had treated them squarely. He had no cause 
for regret, except now and then perhaps, when he had given them a bit 
of brandy for some extra fine furs; or that time when he had trounced 
a redskin for beating his squaw and torturing his children. But no 
one blamed him for that. 


Os ote COQUILLARD, the fur-merchant, took a long look 


No, it would not be a good winter for furs. But if he suffered 
from lack of business, so would his rivals. Lathrop Taylor would 
feel the pinch, too. But what of it! Both he and his rival had accumu- 
lated considerable wealth, more than either of them could spend in this 
outpost of civilization. He had a certain measure of comfort. He 
had his home, his wife, his reputation for honesty and straight-forward 
dealing. He had his six-year old son, too, whom he called Alexis 
Theodore. And his nephew, Alexis Coquillard. Young Alexis was 
beginning to be a problem. A good boy, thought the older man, but 
unless something were done with him soon! The uncle shook his 
head, as he remembered how, lately, the boy had shown signs of lazi- 
ness and petulance. Too much freedom, thought the old man, too 
much time on his hands! He ought to be in school! He must not 
grow up like a savage! 

“No!” said the elder Alexis, as he banged shut the door of the 
cabin containing the furs. “No, par Dieu, not one of those sals 
sauvages!” He was talking to himself aloud. He stamped his boots 
on the packed snow-path that led across the clearing to his house. 
“No! I must do something about the boy!” 

As he lifted his eyes, and squinted in the brilliantly reflected sun, 
he saw the boy. “Par Dieu, he is big,” he muttered to himself. “Seven- 
teen!” Young Alexis was on the other edge of the clearing. He 
had a box overturned, and was pounding straight some crooked nails. 
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When he had them straightened, he would use them to attach the run- 
ners to the box. The runners he had gotten from an Indian boy. 
He did not want his uncle to know that. His uncle would be angry. 
Most of the time these days, it seemed, his uncle was angry and cold 
toward him. Now, he knew his uncle saw him. He could hear his 
shoes crunch in the snow, and he knew that his uncle had stopped and 
was looking at him. But he did not look up. 


“Eh bien, qu’est-ce que tu fais? What you do?” His uncle asked 
the question, not as though he expected to receive an answer. No 
matter what answer the young Alexis should give, he knew that his 
uncle would grunt and go in the house. So, without lifting his eyes, 
the nephew mumbled something unintelligible. Sure enough. Uncle 
Alexis growled, turned toward the house, and went through the door. 


It was bitter cold for the end of November, although at this 
moment the sun was shining. The ground was covered with the first 
snows of the year, perhaps six inches of snow. The morning had been 
grey, as had been the previous days, and so cold and wintry that it 
had been painful for Aunt Francoise to step outside for even one 
moment. And the clearing was somewhat sheltered from the snap 
of the north wind. As the boy worked, the sweat began to pour from 
under his fur cap. He took it off, and wiped his forehead on the 
sleeve of his jacket. He glanced toward the house. Perhaps his aunt 
might be watching him. She was always after him about soiling his 
jacket. And about catching cold, too. He put his cap back on, and 
wiped his sleeve on the side of his jacket as though to erase the tell- 
tale smear of sweat. When he had finished his sled, he thought he 
might go out to Ste.-Marie-des-Lacs, and ask M. Charron if there 


were any furs for his uncle. The lakes would be entirely frozen. 


He went on hammering, the hard, brittle sounds echoing through 
the clearing. Once he paused and there came to his ears something 
that made him curiously lift his head. It was the sound of crunching 
wheels, and the snort of a horse just south of the clearing. As he 
moved the better to see, a team of horses, steaming at the nostrils, 
and drawing a laden wagon, came around the bend of the narrow 
forest road. With much huffing and puffing, the red-faced driver 
steadied the horses and called out: “Eh, boy, where’s your paw?” 

“*Taint my paw. It’s my uncle,” retorted the lad. 


Before the driver had time to answer, the door of the house opened 
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and Alexis the elder appeared. Just then, too, there stepped down 
from the wagon a tall, gaunt figure, clothed in a black soutane, his 
gigantic frame draped in a long black cape. From beneath his fur 
hat, his jet hair hung long behind his neck, his piercing black eyes rest- 
ing first on the fur-trader, then on the boy, then back again to the 
boy’s uncle. Old Alexis stepped toward the carriage. 

“Pere Sorin?” he questioned, as he held out his hand. “The Bishop 


wrote me about you.” 


“Oui, cest moi!” And the two shook hands. Then, four other 
men, all of them smaller than the priest, but all clothed in black, dis- 
entangled themselves from the conveyance, which was heavily laden 
with furniture and food. They stood grouped around the fur-trader 
and the priest. Madame Coguillard was framed in the window while 
her husband shook hands with each of the strange men, and as they 
began to move toward the house, she ran to the door and opened it 
wide. 

“Welcome, welcome!” she cried as the priest came to the threshold. 
Alexis stood aside as he motioned each one through the door. Then, 
as he himself was about to enter, he turned to his nephew on the other 
side of the clearing and called: 


“Dont’ go away, now. I may need you!” 
Alexis went back to pounding nails. 
“yh manee sane 


Inside the simple home, Coquillard sought to make his guests com- 
fortable, and his booming voice addressed now one, now another, ask- 
ing them of their journey, making inquiries of their birth-place, and 
assuring them that they would like it at Ste.-Marie-des-Lacs. His wife 
bustled about preparing soup, and cutting bread. The old gran’mere, 
deaf and nearly blind, sat by the fire-place, her feeble voice raised to 
question the cause of all this hullabaloo. 


“Ce sont des prétres!” shouted Madame Coquillard, her mouth 
close to the old womans ears. She brushed her hands on her apron, 
and turned to smile at the group of religious that had invaded her 
home. | 

“She is deaf, oh, very deaf!” said the wife of the fur-trader, smil- 
ing her apology for shouting. Father Sorin, glancing first at Alexis, 
moved toward the old lady. He touched her hand, and said to her 
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loudly: “I am Father Sorin.” Then gran’mere eagerly grasped his fin- 
gers, and brought them to her lips. 
ak ie. ae N 


After these strangers in black had partaken of hot soup and bread, 
they were anxious to be on their way. In vain, old Alexis urged them 
to rest awhile. 

“No, we must see the place where we are to live. There is much 
to do. We must prepare for the night.” These things Father Sorin 
said. And immediately the Brothers began to bustle and move around. 

“You will not be able to stay at the lake tonight,” said Alexis. “M. 
Charron, the interpreter who lives there, will have nothing ready. In- 
deed,” he laughed, “there is nothing for him to get ready. The log- 
cabin chapel is empty!” 

“Yes,” said Father Sorin, “things will probably be in very bad 
condition, but we wish to have a look and see what we shall need. If 
someone can direct us, perhaps?” 

“Certainment!” The fur-trader opened the door. 

“Alexis!” he shouted. “Viens! Come ’ere!” 

The boy had been sitting on the up-turned sled. He rose and 
came slowly. 

“Look!” continued the elder man. “This is Father Sorin, and the 
Brothers who are going to live at the lakes.” 

Young Alexis, struck with embarrassment, merely looked at the 
black-clad group and said nothing. 

“I want you to take them to M. Charron. Stay with them until 
they have finished their inspection. Then bring them back, for they 
will not be able to stay there tonight!” 

Father Sorin protested that they might arrange to be comfortable 
for the night. . 

“No, no, et You must come back. We will expect you. We 
arrange everything for you here!” And Madame Coquillard, too, 
raised her voice, assuring Father Sorin that they would be no trouble, 
they would be most welcome, and that she would have something good 
and hot for them when they returned. 

So they set off. Young Aleixs climbed on the box with the driver, 
and waved toward the crude road north of the clearing. After they 
had gone a short distance through the woods, the trees suddenly ended 
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and the road rapidly descended to the frozen river. Cautiously, the 
driver creaked to the edge of the ice-locked St. Joseph. All of them 
dismounted and waited for a moment until the driver, grasping the 
bridle of one of the horses, started across. Father Sorin and the 
Brothers followed, stepping lightly as though fearful of the ice. In 
five minutes, they were safely across. It was necessary for four of them 
to put their shoulders to the wagon to help the horses up the steep 
road. Once they reached the top of the bank, they were almost im- 
mediately in dense forest. For two miles they traveled over the rutty 
road, snow shaking from the branches and dropping softly on the 
wagon. Then, with a suddenness that was startling, they came upon 
a clearing. Beyond the clearing the lake lay frozen before them, a 
small lake whose shores were thickly surrounded with the deep green 
of fir trees capped with snow. 
“Ts this it?” asked Father Sorin. 


The boy nodded. 

“Let us get out, Brothers!” 

They dismounted. There were exclamations from the Brothers. 
“Oh, how beautiful!’ “A magnificent site!” “This should make a 
grand home!” And immediately, the Brothers began to hasten away, 
some in one direction, some in another. Father Sorin walked to a 
little cabin where lived M. Charron and his wife. M. Charron had 
lived here some time. He had been the interpreter for the missionaries 
of previous days. Father Sorin glanced at the log chapel near the 
edge of the lake. Without asking, he knew that there Badin, Deseille 
and Petit had labored before him. 

M. Charron, a half-breed, had heard the commotion and was 
coming from his cabin, together with his half-breed wife. They 
advanced a few paces, and stopped. Father Sorin was the first to 
speak. After a few words of greeting, the priest suggested that M. 
Charron accompany him and one of the Brothers. They went first 
in a westerly direction, for about five hundred yards. Then they re- 
traced their steps, until they were again near the chapel. 

“Let us go in the chapel,” said Father Sorin. 

M. Charron pushed open the door. Inside, it was bleak and cold. 
At the end, the eastern end, there was an altar, and a tiny strip of 
brown worn carpet that covered a space before the altar. 


The half-breed stopped and pointed to the floor. 
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“Priest die here. Buried here!” he said. 

Father Sorin understood that this was the grave of Father Deseille. 
He knelt on the cold floor, blest himself, and prayed, while M. Char- 
ron stood passively by. 

When he arose, the interpreter pointed to the loft. 

“Place to sleep up there,” he said. 


Father Sorin climbed the ladder-like stairs to the loft. It was 
dark and extremely cold. One of the Brothers remarked that it would 
require some fixing to make it comfortable. 


Descending, they found the rest of the Brothers ahs All 
began to tell the different things they had seen. Father Sorin noted 
that each of them was enthusiastic. 


Charron and Alexis stood in the door of the chapel watching the 
priest. It was very cold. Father Sorin spoke in a low voice to the 
Brothers, one of them was shivering slightly, and another, blowing 
on his hands. Alexis could not hear what they were saying, although 
he caught phrases—“Mere de Dieu,” “La Trés Sainte Vierge,” and 
finally, “Notre-Dame-du-Lac.” Then Father Sorin, spreading his 
cape about the shoulders of two of the Brothers, motioned with his 
head toward the center of the chapel until they stood over the grave 
of Father Deseille. Kneeling, and with hands joined in prayer, their 
heads close together, the Brothers listened while Father Sorin, his 
eyes closed, whispered. Young Coquillard hesitated, removed his cap 
and dropped on one knee. In a moment, the priest stood up. He 
came toward the door and held out his hand to Alexis. 


“Allons, mon fils! Let us go back to your uncle’s house!” The 
boy felt a surge of warmth for this priest whose hand rested so lightly 
on his shoulder. Not for months had anyone spoken so gently to 
him. 

As they made their way to the wagon, from which the Brothers 
had already taken the load of moveables, the priest paused and looked 
into the face of Alexis Coquillard. Father Sorin’s eyes were black 
and sparkling. Alexis heard him say: “And you, mon fils, you will be 
our first student!” Immediately the boy answered: “Oui, mon Pere!” 
and then suddenly, as they walked on, the soul of Alexis was filled 


with something like remorse: “Now, I’ve done it!” 


CHAPTER 


Childhood of Edward Sorin; his early studies; his ordination 
and reception into Holy Cross; his interest in the Indiana missions; 
his departure from Le Mans with six Brothers; landing in Amer- 
ica; the journey to Vincennes. 


OOF N the province of Mayenne, at the little village of La Roche* 


in the commune of Ahuillé, there lived a gentleman farmer, 

Julian Sorin de la Gaulterie and his wife, Marie Anne 
Louise Gresland de la Margalerie. Edward Frederick Sorin was the 
seventh of their nine children. He was born on the 6th of February, 
1814. During the days of the French Revolution, the Sorin family 
had somehow escaped the severe penalties imposed on so many Cath- 
olics. Though the father and mother of these nine children had 
maintained the spirit of the Church, they had lost little of their material 
goods. 

This escape was in no way due to religious laxity on the part of 
the Sorins. On the contrary, their home, during that trying time, 
had often been the refuge of the persecuted clergy. We know the 
names of two priests, Abbé Buhigné and the Abbé Goussay, who, for 
long periods, found shelter in the Sorin household and there admin- 
istered to the Catholics of the neighborhood. Other priests were taken 
in overnight while peasants attached to La Roche watched lest the 
enemy approach. Fortunately, La Roche was never suspected as a 
hide-out. 

As he grew up, young Edward Sorin gave every evidence that 
he would not be unmindful of the great Catholic tradition that char- 
acterized his family. When five years old, he was entrusted to the 
care of Monsieur Bouvet who conducted a small school for the more 
prominent families of the region. Even as a child, he had a quick, 
bright intelligence. His character was frank and gay. He was polite 
and dignified. His teacher and fellow students recognized him as an 
outstanding pupil. 


1 The “village” of La Roche was composed of three families. Ahuillé is about 
five hundred yards from LaRoche. In 1814 it had a population of 1800 souls. At 
present it has only 1000 inhabitants. The grandparents of Sorin’s mother had rented the 
property of nine acres in 1748. In 1824, Sorin’s father bought the property. Today it 
is the home of a grand-nephew of Father Sorin, M. Henri Lemonnier-Dubourg, who 
- has very generously furnished us much of our information on the background of the 
Sorin family. 

Ws 
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At twelve, Sorin began to study Latin. The knowledge of that 
classical tongue enabled the young student to grasp more richly the 
liturgy of the Church. In a Catholic community, where children go 
often to Mass, to Vespers and Benediction, it is the most natural 
thing that they should imitate the priest at the altar. And where, 
among several children, there is one who is outstanding for his energy 
and initiative, he generally assumes first place in this sacred pantomime. 
So it was that young Sorin contrived some childlike vestments, made 
for himself an altar, and went through the motions that edified and 
entertained his youthful congregation. There are some who would 
take all this as sure indication of the future priesthood of the boy, 
but of course, the vocation to the priesthood is not so easily determined. 


There was in the character of the young Sorin a natural spunki- 
ness that made him the leader in play as well as in study. This quality 
was no doubt blended with imperfections. In the light of subsequent 
events, there were many who called him headstrong and stubborn. 
Those who admired him and followed him, thought him courageous 
and fearless. Surely there was nothing inconstant or timid about 
him. Once when one of his teachers punished him, Sorin was so 
obsessed with what he thought was the injustice of the punishment 
that he refused to continue under the direction of such a master. His 
parents were obliged to turn him over to the parish priest for his 
future studies. Such a concession merely confirmed Sorin in his per- 
suasion that he was the natural leader of his playmates. And there 
seems to be some justice in his judgment. In later years, one of the 
five students who attended the curé’s school in Sorin’s time, said: 
“Of the five of us, Edward Sorin was always first. And he knew 
how to profit by it to boss the others. He was born for that.” ? 

After two or three years spent in this little school, Edward ex- 
pressed the desire to continue his studies in Laval, at the college con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Marty. 
He was there but one year. By this time he had made up his mind 
to become a priest. His mother and father were delighted. They 
placed him in the Little Seminary at Precigné. There he remained 
until he had finished his humanities. Thence he went to the Major 
Seminary in Le Mans. | 


2 The incident was told to Father Eugene Pavardos, curé of Ahuillé in 1893, by 
one of Sorin’s classmates. It was related by Father Pavardos in a letter to an unnamed 
priest at Notre Dame in reply to a request for information about Sorin’s early life. A 
copy of the letter is in the Generalate Archives. 
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During the year 1836 there came to the Seminary in Le Mans, 
a figure who was to have a profound influence on the life of Edward 
Sorin. Simon Bruté, the first Bishop of Vincennes, from the old 
Northwest Territory of the United States, came, as was the custom 
of missionary bishops, to talk to the seminarians of Le Mans, to tell 
them of his labors, and to plead for vocations to carry on the great 
work of bringing the gospel to both the Indians and the whites of his 
diocese. The simple, apostolic zeal of the bishop stirred the heart 
of Sorin. Although the young seminarian was not to be ordained for 
two years, the seed planted by Bishop Bruté in his zealous heart was 
to bring forth a fruit greater than the Ordinary of Vincennes could 
have suspected. 

Edward Sorin was ordained priest on May 27, 1838. The Bishop 
of Le Mans sent him as curate to the little town of Parcé. There 
seemed so little for him to do at Parcé that gradually Father Sorin 
longed for a more expansive field in which to labor. His boundless 
energy and indefatigable zeal demanded something greater upon which 
he might try his mettle. Surely, in those days, he must have thought 
often of Bishop Bruté and the American missions. Perhaps some 
doubt of his ability to stand the rigours of such an undertaking may 
have assailed him. In any event, he made up his mind to get away 
from simple parish life, and offer himself to something more vigorous. 

There was in Le Mans.an organization that offered him just such 
an opportunity. While he was a student in the Seminary at Le Mans, 
he had become acquainted with the Abbé Moreau. This former pro- 
fessor in the Seminary had banded together a certain number of zealous 
priests whose particular duty it was to aid the pastors of very poor 
parishes. France, after the Revolution, had innumerable little country 
parishes where for lack of priests, and particularly, the lack of well- 
educated priests, people had lost their faith and their interest in Cath- 
olicism. Father Moreau and his little group had already made them- 
selves the talk of the region by the brilliant success that accompanied 
the missions and retreats preached to these poor and neglected villages. 

It was to Basile Moreau and his Auxiliary Priests that Father 
Sorin turned in 1839, after fifteen months spent in the ministry at 
Parcé. Father Moreau recognized in the young priest a strong and 
willing character. Between the two men there sprang up a friendship 
that was deep and admirable. The Abbé Moreau was destined to 
become the founder of the Congregation of Holy Cross, the religious 
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community which began and maintains the University of Notre Dame. 


Like many another religious body of men, the Congregation of 
Holy Cross owes its origin, indirectly, to the French Revolution. 
Hatred for the monarchy brought odium on the Church. In 1790, 
the attack centered on the clergy. Priests and bishops were dispersed, 
imprisoned or killed. Convents, churches and monasteries were con- 
fiscated and defiled. ‘The ashes of the saints and holy relics were 
scattered to the winds. But most of all, the spirit of religion was torn 
from the hearts of the people, and children no longer heard the 
word of God nor received the sacraments. For over a decade the 
spirit of godlessness masqueraded under the names of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. Even with the coming of Bonaparte, the Church did 
not regain her former liberties. Napoleon made a great pretense of 
restoring the Church to a place of dignity, but in reality, he strove 
by every device to keep the Church subject to himself. 

Out of all this confusion, there came many pious souls who were 
horrified at the destruction wrought upon their country. As a conse- 
quence, these men and women, fired by the desire to rehabilitate the 
French nation, began the work of spiritual reconstruction. As they 
attracted thousands of others to their labors, there arose in France 
a large number of religious orders, men and women, all of them aflame 
with enthusiasm for the rebuilding of sanctity and learning. The work 
was not easy. Ten years of persecution had cleansed the clergy, had 
taught them many lessons of humility and patience. But there still 
remained many of the old prejudices. Opposition was to be found 
everywhere. And if the work was to be accomplished, men of tact 
as well as of courage would be required. 

The Congregation of Holy Cross was one of the numerous 
religious communities that arose when the fires of persecution began 
to die down. We have already mentioned that the Abbé Moreau, 
desirous of bringing salvation to poor and outlying districts, had 
gathered around him numerous priests of the diocese of Le Mans. As 
yet, in 1840, no definite plans of organization had been formulated. 
These priests recognized a work to be done. They were in agreement 
that sacrifice and hardship must be faced. But as an organization 
they were still in a malleable stage. Who should direct the work? Who 
should be the superior? What rule of life should be followed? These 
things were to be determined shortly. 

Besides being the guiding spirit of these Auxiliary Priests, Father 
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Moreau had another group of men working under him. They were the 
Brothers of St. Joseph. About twenty years previous to 1840, the 
pious Father Jacques Dujarié had founded a group of teaching brothers 
under the patronage of St. Joseph. It was their purpose to open 
schools in country places where they might instruct the young in Cath- 
olic doctrine. As time went on, Father Dujarié, weakened by his 
arduous tasks, was obliged to give up the direction of these brothers. 
With the consent of the Bishop of Le Mans, the Abbé Moreau 
assumed control of the Brothers of St. Joseph. 


In 1835, he had been appointed Superior of the Auxiliary Priests. 
The priests, likewise, wished to band themselves together in a more 
stable and regular union. So they took the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. This first pledge took place on August 15th, 1840. 
Father Moreau, on that morning, pronounced his vows before Bishop 
Bouvier of Le Mans. That night Father Sorin and another priest, 
Father Chappé, took their vows, and promised to live in obedience to 
Father Moreau who was constituted their superior. 

Father Sorin was 26 years old. Already he had been formed to 
the priestly life. His superiors in the seminary and his bishop were 
satisfied with the zeal and decency of his ministry. But, as is the 
custom in religious communities, each new subject must pass through 
the training of the novitiate, in which the spirit of humility and obedi- 
ence is more thoroughly tested.. Immediately after his profession, 
Father Sorin became a novice. This period, in his case, lasted but 
nine months. He passed his time in prayer. He learned the rules 
of the new community, formed himself to its spirit, and performed the 
menial tasks of sweeping and dusting the chapter room and the corti- 
dors of the Novitiate. He then taught Latin and Greek and preached 
missions in the surrounding towns. 

In the early summer of 1839, Bishop Bruté, through his vicar- 
general, Celestine de la Hailandiére had appealed to Father Moreau 
to send him priests and brothers for the missions in Indiana® The 
emigration from the eastern seaboard to the Northwest territory had 
increased the population of this region greatly. It was apparent that 
the many Catholics moving into this section would have no priests to 
minister to them, no Catholic teachers for their children. Father de la 
Hailandiére made his appeal in person. Father Sorin, who was already 


3 H. J. Alerding, A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincennes, 
Indianapolis, 1883, 168. 
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at Le Mans with Father Moreau, remembered the good Bishop of 
Vincennes. Once again he felt a strong attraction for Bishop Bruté’s 
work. But Father Sorin was destined never to see Bishop Bruté again. 
The Bishop died June 26, 1839. Father de la Hailandiére was in 
France at the time, and as he learned then that he was to be the 
successor of Bishop Bruté, he was consecrated in France on August 
18th. A week later he was in Le Mans, discussing with Father Moreau 
the projected expedition of Brothers and priests to America. 


The new Bishop set before Father Moreau his ideas on the subject. 
Above all, it was necessary to have teaching brothers. The Catholic 
children were obliged to attend Protestant schools if they were to 
acquire even the rudiments of an education. This situation was bad 
for their faith. ‘The missionary priests, few and overworked as they 
were, could not give their attention to the children. They had no time 
to conduct schools. ‘They were in the saddle all day, moving from one 
missionary station to another, exhausted from their labors. Moreover, 
experience had shown that there was no one in the entire diocese that 
cared to undertake this very necessary work. The teachers must come 
from France. Father Moreau was asked if he could promise three or 
four Brothers of St. Joseph and a priest to direct the Brothers.* Father 
Moreau was disturbed because of the language. He had no one, he 
said, who could speak English. The Bishop answered: “Let not that 
detain you. I have two young men anxious to enter some religious 
institute. English is their native tongue. If you will only send the 
Brothers, these young men will teach them English and in three or 
four months they will be able to make themselves understood. More- 
over,” he added, ”the very presence of these Brothers will inspire many 
others with the desire for the religious life. You will discover many 
vocations for your new congregation.” 


Still, Father Moreau hesitated. It was with difficulty that he 
brought the word “money” to his lips for he was so young and fresh 
in his apostolic vocation. In some vague sort of way, Father Moreau 
was given to understand that the Bishop would defray the expenses of 
the voyage and the foundation. Perhaps the Bishop in his anxiety to 
secure the Brothers had unwittingly given this impression. How soon, 


4 Hailandiére to Moreau, July 24, 1839. Gen. Arch. Od. Most of this letter | was 
published in Etrennes Spirituelles, Le Mans, 1842, 71-72. 
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he asked impatiently, could he expect the Brothers? Father Moreau 
answered: within a year. 


But when a year had passed, new difficulties faced Father Moreau. 
He had no money to advance the Brothers for the long journey to 
America. He was obliged to write to Vincennes saying that unless the 
Bishop could forward 1500 francs, it would be impossible to send the 
Brothers at that time.© The Bishop, full of surprise and consterna- 
tion, replied that he understood that Moreau was to found the mission 
and take care of the expenses of the journey. In his letter, Monseig- 
neur de la Hailandiére spoke of his limited resources and how, even 
with the assistance of the Propagation of the Faith, he and his priests 
wete obliged to exercise the utmost economy. He was able to offer 
a house for the Brothers, and a farm whereon they might earn a living 
until they had learned English.” 

Before this reply had reached Father Moreau, the Founder of Holy 
Cross, foresaw that he would be unable to send the missionary band 
until 1841. He wrote in this vein to Bishop de la Hailandiére.? The 
Bishop became alarmed. He was inclined to think that Father Moreau 
wished to withdraw from the agreement altogether. He could not 
hide his vexation. He wrote: I took you at your word. I have 
already prepared a place for the Brothers; I have even built a school. 
I have announced to the faithful that the Brothers were coming this 
year. Please do not delay.? 


Father Moreau hastened to assure him that he had every intention 
of sending the Brothers and a priest at the first opportunity. The 
Bishop then apologized for the indignant expressions in his recent 
letter.1° And he made a new proposition. He had arranged, he 


5 Etrennes Spirituelles, 1842, 40; Ann. Gen. de Ste Croix, 187. ms., Gen. Arch. 
In October, 1841, Hailandiére admitted that he had agreed to pay the expense of found- 
ing the Brothers but only on condition that the Brothers were sent at that time (Sorin to 
Moreau, Oct. 21, 1841, Gen. Arch.). For his part Moreau seems to have agreed to pay 
the expenses of the colony as far as New York, to ask help from the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith and from the friends of the Mother House although the amount 
to be furnished was not stipulated. 


6 This letter has been lost. Its contents are suggested by Hailandiére’s reply. cf. 
note 7. 

7 Hailandiére to Moreau, August 26, 1840. The letter was published in Etr. Spirit., 
1842, 41-43. 

8 The letter has been lost. Hailandiére’s reply suggests the contents (cf. note 9). 

9 Hailandiére to Moreau, Sept. 15, 1840, Gen. Arch. 5.3. 

10 Moreau’s letter of Oct. 2, 1840, has been lost. Hailandiére answered it Nov. 23, 
1840 (Gen. Arch.). 
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wrote, to locate the Brothers about thirty miles from Vincennes, 
about seven miles from a little town where there was a church and 
a priest. True, they would be in the country, but on the main high- 
way. But the country was mostly Catholic, and the Community could 
expect a goodly number of vocations. The diocese owned 160 acres 
there which had been given for a school. The ground if cultivated, 
could furnish the Brothers with all the food they needed. Moreover, 
at Vincennes proper there was a school already awaiting them. His 
letter stated that, although he could not offer cash, he was willing 
and anxious to donate fertile land which would give the Community 
a greater wealth than was promised to most missionaries. 


Father Moreau answered that he was preparing the missionary 
band for sailing in the summer of 1841. The Bishop could expect 
them at that time. In his correspondence, the Bishop had insinuated 
something that should have, and probably did, cause Father Moreau 
some concern. It was this: whoever shall pay for the expedition will 
thereby become the master and director of the new foundation. If 
Father Moreau assumed the financial obligations necessary to found 
Holy Cross in the new world, then the foundation should be under 
the direction of Father Moreau. But if the Bishop of Vincennes had 
to pay, then it was his understanding that this new community should 
cease to be under the control of the Mother House at Le Mans. In- 
deed the Bishop went so far as to say that he wished to form in 
Indiana a Mother House after the model at Le Mans.4t Father 
Moreau, for the present at least, preferred not to argue the matter. 
In fact, since he himself was to defray the expense of the ocean voyage, 
he considered himself justly enough as the Founder of the Mission. 
The Bishop, however, was planning to make the new community in- 
dependent of the Mother House in France, an idea that he defended 


once the first colony had arrived. 


In the early summer of 1841, it was decided that six Brothers 
should sail in the fall. And Father Sorin was the priest chosen to 
act as their superior and director. The young priest received his 
appointment with gratitude and enthusiasm. At last, he thought, here 
is a work to which I can give my whole heart! 

Father Moreau’s admiration for Sorin was deep. During their 
brief association the founder of Holy Cross had come to appreciate 


11 Hailandiére to Moreau, August 13, 1840, Gen. Arch. 5.2. published in Er. 
Spirit. 1842, 40-41. 
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the religious fervor and talents of the young priest, his unbounded 
energy, and his capacity to attract souls. He shared his longing for 
the missions, but as head of the new organization, it was impossible 
for him to go far afield. He could only ask others to go. The choice 
of Sorin cost Father Moreau a great deal. A few months after the 
departure he was to write: “More than ever, I feel the loss I have 
suffered in giving you to America. It is a sacrifice which cost me tears 
during several days.” 1" Three years later, he was to say: “It seems 
to me that of all the members of our family of Holy Cross, you are 
the one for whom I have the most esteem, to whom I have given the 
utmost confidence and the most affection, and I will suffer until my 
death by this separation.” 1° 


For his part, Sorin, although he suffered something at the thought 
of leaving friends and home, was filled with an ardent impetuosity to 
be off and doing. When he was certain that he was to head the new 
expedition, he wrote to the Bishop of Vincennes: 1 


Your Lordship: 


Never has Divine Providence seemed sweeter, more merciful, more 
kind! Never have I blessed it with a heart more touched by its good- 
ness. Never have I been mote happy, since I am assured that It has 
finally fixed upon me its attention in order to give to your Grace one 
more priest to work in your immense diocese for the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls! 


I only wish, Monseigneur, that I had been able to inform you 
sooner of my great joy, and to spare you the painful uncertainty of 
the past year concerning our coming. But I had to wait until heaven 
had manifested its will. For me, there is no longer any doubt. It seems 

‘to me that our Good Master leads me to you by His hand, and that 
it is that fills me with an indescribable joy. 


I will say nothing concerning the Brothers chosen for you. Our 
dear and worthy superior has chosen them in such a way as to make 
your heart glad after such long waiting. I only hope that you will be 
equally satisfied with the poor priest who is to accompany them. He is 
deprived of all personal merits and as you may perhaps expect, with- 
out talent or solid virtues; in a word, without any recommendation 


except his good will. 


12 Moreau to Sorin, Oct. 19, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
13 Moreau to Sorin, March 23, 1844. Gen. Arch. 
14 Etr. Spirit., 1842, 73-75. 
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However, I like to think that the great desire which the good God 
gives me, the desire of being useful to you and of devoting myself 
without reserve to promoting as much as I can your plans, and of 
satisfying you in every way, a desire which is daily increasing, will 
repay you in part for what I lack in other ways. After all, I do not 
pity myself for being so poor. For me it is rather another reason for 
abandoning myself entirely to God. 


And if some good is done by our ministry, as I hope from the 
bounty of the Divine Master, it will be for yourself, Monseigneur, a 
new occasion to recognize the finger of God. 

aOR eR eR ah, 


How happy I am to assure you that the road to America seems 
clearly to me the road to heaven . . . I expect all kinds of suffering 
and, provided the good Master continues to protect me, it is all I 
wish, for I have need of suffering .. . 


Although I have not the honor of knowing your Grace, all that I 
have heard of you impels the most respectful and sincere affection on 

my patt. So I felt the need of writing to you in this way. How I wish 

I could talk with you! How long these six months will be! My body 

will be in France, but my mind and heart will be with you, Mon- 

seigneur! I can only live for my dear American brethren. There is my 

country, the center of all my affections, the object of all my pious 

thoughts . . . 

(signed) Sorin. 

Many Brothers of St. Joseph offered themselves for the new 
undertaking. Father Moreau chose six of them: three for the work 
of teaching, Brothers Vincent, Anselm, and Gatian; and three others 
for manual work, Brothers Joachim, Francis Xavier, and Lawrence. 


Brother Vincent was the oldest of this group. He was born in 
1797 at Courbeville in the Mayenne, the son of a weaver.'? When 
he was twenty-four years old, he became one of the first to join 
Father Dujarié in forming the Brothers of St. Joseph. Under most 
discouraging circumstances, he proved the solidity of his vocation. 
He had taught in the primary schools for many years in the Mayenne 
without neglecting the art of weaving learned from his father. This 
man, both as a teacher and as a weaver, would be of great help to 
Father Sorin. Brother Vincent’s great experience with the hardships 
of life would temper somewhat Father Sorin’s great enthusiasm. So 


15 Statistics of the Brothers of St. Joseph. ms. Gen. Arch. This is also the source 
for the facts concerning the background of the other five Brothers who made up the 
colony. 
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steadfast and yet so humble was Brother Vincent in all his under- 
takings that he was for all his brethren a mighty bulwark against 
discouragement. In fact, when it came time to say goodbye to France, 
Sorin’s father, dismayed and heartbroken at the departure of his son 
for the rugged and uncertain mission of Indiana, begged Brother 
Vincent to watch over him. Sorin’s father need not have worried. 
For many decades to come, Brother Vincent fulfilled that charge. 


Brother Joachim was born Guillaume André in 1808 at Evron. 
Although his parents were farmers, he himself had been a tailor before 
entering the Novitiate. His services on the new mission would be 
valuable. Let Brother Vincent weave the cloth; Brother Joachim 
would make the clothes. 


Then, there was a carpenter. He was Brother Francis Xavier, 
born René Patois, at Clermon, in 1820. He had entered the com- 
munity in October, 1839. 


Brother Lawrence was the farmer. Jean Ménage was his name in 
the world. His forbears, like himself, were farmers. He entered the 
community only fourteen months before leaving for Indiana. Fortun- 
ately, he was young,—only twenty-five. He was to discover by painful 
experience that the farms of Indiana needed an entirely different hand 
than that which sowed the grain on the fields of La Sarthe. 

Of the Brothers destined for the life of teaching, we have already 
mentioned Brother Vincent. The other two were mere boys. Brother 
Anselm was fifteen, and Brother Gatian only fourteen. They were 
still in the Novitiate when they offered themselves for the American 
mission. 

Brother Anselm, Pierre Caillot in the world, was born in 1826 at 
Gennes near Chateau-Gontier, Mayenne. He entered the Novitiate 
in August, 1839. He had a simple faith, devotion to duty, and a 
quick mind. His youth was really no obstacle, for the Bishop had 
impressed Father Moreau with the necessity of sending young men— 
they learned the language more rapidly. 

For the same reason, Father Moreau elected Brother Gatian, 
Urbain Monssimier. He was born in 1827 at Chemeray-le-roi, the 
son of farmers. At the age of eleven, he had already decided to 
become a Brother. He was a stickler for rules, prompt and studious. 
He was deemed a good choice for the missions. 

As yet, the money to pay for their passage was not forthcoming. 
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According to Father Sorin’s Chronicle,1® a pious woman of Le Mans 
finally solved the difficulties by suggesting a lottery on a gold chain. 
It was a great success. Who could have foreseen that it would bring 
in 1500 francs? Other contributions produced as much again. Boxes 
and bags were packed with linen, vestments, religious articles—every- 
thing in fact which might be useful in Indiana. 


At last they were ready. It was the fifth of August, 1841. The 
entire community, friends and relatives of the new missionaries, 
gathered for the last time in the chapel of Holy Cross. It was an 
occasion that brought forth the most tender and encouraging words 
from the eloquent Founder. When he had finished, Father Sorin and 
the Brothers approached the altar and kissed the feet of Father 
Moreau. He gave them one final blessing. Then, after a few words 
of goodbye to the community members and their friends, they climbed 
into the waiting diligence, and drove off to Alengon. With them 
went two of the priests, and a layman whose presence was an augury 
of precious God-speed.?” 


The layman was M. Léon Dupont, known throughout France for 
his sanctity and charity. He was popularly known as the “holy man 
of Tours.” He drove with the missionaries all the way to the point 
of embarkation, Le Havre. And fortunate it was that he was with 
them. For when they arrived at Le Havre, it was discovered that 
their passports were not in order. The officials ordered the mission- 
aries back to Le Mans until the irregularities were corrected. But 
here the great influence of M. Dupont came to their aid. Through 
his persuasion, the holy man of Tours managed to settle the difficulties, 
and the company was able to board ship. 


The boat was the Iowa, an American ship. Father Moreau had 
given Father Sorin 3000 francs. Half of this sum was to pay for 
the passage on the boat, the remainder to finance the trip from New 
York to Vincennes. Imagine, then, Father Sorin’s consternation when 
he learned from the ticket agent at Le Havre that he had reserved 
places for them at 500 francs per person! 


“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the priest. “We can’t afford that. All 
I have for the entire journey to the wilds of Indiana is 3000 francs! 


16 Sorin, Edw., Chroniques de N. D. du Lac, Ind. a. p. 2. 


17 This account of the departure and voyage to Vincennes is taken from Fr. Sorin’s 
Chronicle, pp. 2-13, unless otherwise indicated. 
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And now you want me to pay 3500 francs alone for the boat trip! 
Impossible!” 


The agent threw his hands in the air. He sputtered that the 
baggage of the missionaries had already been placed in the cabins, de- 
manded why something was not said about this before, and asked what 
Father Sorin expected him to do! 


Such expostulation is always a sign that things can be arranged. 
And after much arguing and consultation with Captain Pell, the bag- 
gage was moved down into the steerage where a hastily partitioned 
space, twenty by ten feet, was reserved for 1500 francs. Of their 
accomodations, Father Sorin wrote: 


Imagine a large hall below deck sixty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
lighted only at one end by a trap door five feet square. In this space, 
there were over fifty persons, all varieties, scattered pell-mell, without 
any distinction, sometimes quarreling, sometimes exuberantly merry 
. . . Fortunately, with the help of some planks, we made a separate 
compartment and are able to keep it locked. Now all we have to put 
up with is the continual tumult of this strange assemblage. 


The Iowa weighed anchor the mid-afternoon of August 8th. The 
crossing of the channel was exceedingly rough, and they were all 
sick, except Brother Vincent. His turn came later. When they 
reached the ocean, they began to feel better. Captain Pell was 
gracious enough, after a few days, to offer them a cabin, in which 
Father Sorin was able to say mass eleven times during the crossing. 


It is interesting to note that this little company began at once to 
exercise its missionary function. There were, aboard the ship, a number 
of German Protestants, and a company of French comedians from 
Paris. The poverty, humility, and piety of Sorin’s band won the 
admiration of all. One of the events that Father Sorin would often 
recall during his lifetime was the fact that he baptized a little Protest- 
ant girl, two years of age, who was dying. A couple of days after 
this baptism, the child died, and Father Sorin, at the behest of the 
captain, officiated at the services as the child was lowered into the 
blue Atlantic. Also, on two occasions, he held an informal public 
discussion on matters of faith. One wonders who derived more profit, 
the German Protestants or the French comedians. 


The missionaries so conducted themselves among the passengers 
in the steerage that, on the last day of the voyage, Captain Pell said 
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to Father Sorin: “Let me offer you today my commendation. You 
have edified me among these poor people. I had thought that this 
place was not becoming to your character. Now I realize that you 
did well to stay here. You were right!” 


The Iowa sailed into New York harbor the late afternoon of 
September the 13th, thirty-nine days after leaving Le Havre. It was 
too late to unload, so the debarkation was put off until the morrow. 
However, Father Sorin and a few others were permitted to go ashore 


that night. 


One of his first gestures on this soil so longed for, was to prostrate 
himself and to kiss it as a sign of adoption, and, at the same time, in 
gratitude to God for the boon of this happy voyage. The arrival of 
our new missionaries could not have occurred more propitiously. It 
was the eve of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Thus, Father Sorin 
could celebrate his first Mass in America on that very feast. This 
happy coincidence produced a vivid impression upon the heart of the 
young religious of Holy Cross who had put all his confidence in the 
power of the Cross, and who desired to suffer something for the love 


of Jesus Christ. 


Father Sorin and his little band met a good friend who was able 
to facilitate their journey to Vincennes. ‘This person was Samuel 
Byerley, who was to play an important part in the early foundation 
of Notre Dame. Samuel Byerley’s father was a partner of the famous 
Josiah Wedgewood, the inventor of the well-known Wedgewood china- 
ware. The son, Samuel, orphaned at thirteen years of age, was forced 
to educate himself. A born wanderer, he traveled throughout Europe, 
picked up a knowledge of French, Spanish, German and Italian, and 
instructed himself in Latin and Greek. ‘Together with his wife, he 
came to America in 1832. His vast experience won for him a place in 
the great shipping and mercantile company of Howland and Aspin- 
wall, and he became very wealthy.'® 

Bishop de la Hailandiére, a friend of Mr. Byerley, had requested 
him to meet Father Sorin. This he did, and more. He took Father 
Sorin and the Brothers into his home, and for three days entertained 
them with exquisite kindness. Mr. Byerley had become a Catholic 
only a week before Father Sorin’s arrival. He welcomed this opportun- 
ity to prove his reverence for the clergy of his newly adopted religion. 


18 Art. Samuel Byerley in St. Joseph Valley Register, vol. XXV, No. 3. March 
10, 1870. 
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Mr. Byerley brought the little band to the Bishop of New York, Bishop 
John Dubois, with whom they spent an entire day, 


Mr. Byerley’s generosity is thus indicated by Father Sorin’s words: 


As he is overburdened with the work of his own business, he got 
up at three o’clock in the morning to take care of his own correspond- 
ence, and thus be able to devote the rest of the day to us. He com- 
pleted our provisions, and bought us a little bell, a small clock, and 
several other necessary things. Finally, that evening at five o'clock, 
Thursday, September 16th, he came himself to pay our fares on the 
steamboat, to take care of our baggage which he had covered with 
heavy wrapping paper at his own expense, refusing everything except 
a remembrance before God.19 


They steamed up the Hudson River, thence to Buffalo via the old 
Erie Canal. It took the horse-drawn barges seven and a half days 
to reach Buffalo. But before reaching that destination, Father Sorin, 
accompanied by Brother Vincent, made a detour to see Niagara Falls, 
rejoining the others in Buffalo, where Father Pax, the pastor of a 
German parish, received them. 


On Lake Erie, they took a steamboat to Toledo. The passage was 
rougher than anything they had experienced on the Atlantic. Be- 
cause of the intensity of the storms, the vessel was forced twice to 
seek land. Three days later they were in Toledo. They were over- 
joyed to set foot on land, but unfortunately, their most serious troubles 
were just beginning. 

How would one go from Toledo to Vincennes? In various forms 
of broken English, Father Sorin asked this question of any who seemed 
likely to know. Where was this canal that led to the southern part 
of Indiana? It was not yet completed, he was told. Finally, they 
found a boat that would take them as far as Miami, thence to 
Napoleon. Ah, Napoleon! ‘There, certainly, they would find some- 
one who spoke their tongue! They were disappointed. There was 
not a Frenchman there. 


They learned, however, that from Napoleon they might proceed 
in one of two ways: they might cut across the forest in some sort 
of conveyance; or they could pack their belongings in canoes, and 

19 Sorin to Moreau, Sept. 26, 1841. Gen. Arch. This letter was written aboard boat 


on Lake Erie during a calm. As Sorin could find no ink aboard he wrote its eight 
pages with moka coffee. 
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paddle the narrow streams toward their destination. How much would 
it cost by canoe? Ten dollars. They had just about decided on the 
canoe trip, when the owner suddenly decided to raise the price. 
Father Sorin objected to this form of robbery, and it was just as well, 
for he discovered later that a short distance beyond Napoleon, the 
river-beds were dry. 


Then they shopped about for some mode of land conveyance. For 
thirty dollars they hired two carts, each drawn by a pair of horses. 
The owner placed his sons in charge of the cavalcade, and, in company 
with three other Americans, they set off. After two miles, the road 
ceased to be worthy of the name. Due to heavy rains, it was gutted 
with mud holes. Great trees had been blown down across their path. 
It was necessary to ford numerous streams, and as the horses jolted 
and tossed the carts, soaking both travelers and baggage, there was 
many an anxious moment.?? The missionaries could not swim. 

Furthermore the two drivers tried to rob them on the way, and 
the three lusty Americans, brandishing revolvers, showed themselves 
not a little unsympathetic. This stage of the journey, lasting fourteen 
hours, brought them but thirty miles. As the road improved they 
knew they were approaching the small town of Defiance and to some 
sort of frontier protection. Then they took heart and in the clear 
bright moonlight “they sang all the hymns to the Blessed Virgin they 
knew.” The missionaries were glad to say goodbye to their fellow 
travellers, eat some dry bread, and tumble exhausted into their blankets 
for a night’s sleep. 


In the morning, they found a way to travel by water to Fort 
Wayne. Two days later, they were at Logansport. There they were 
welcomed by the Vicar General, Father Augustus Martin, who, after 
he had refreshed them with food and sleep, accompanied the mission- 
aries as far as Lafayette. A week later, by easy stages, they came to 
Vincennes. The journey from New York had taken twenty-four 
days; from Le Havre, nine weeks. It was a Sunday morning, the 
tenth of October, 1841, when Father Sorin and his six Brothers, after 
tramping through the sand for three hours, beheld the Cathedral tower. 
They were all fasting. At ten o’clock, Bishop de la Hailandiére, who 
had welcomed them cordially but briefly, celebrated Mass. Father 

20 Sorin to Madame Pasquier, Oct. 1, 1841. Gen. Arch. This letter which we 


follow covers the trip from Toledo to the Miami Canal and gives more details than 
Sorin’s Chronicle. 
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Sorin said his Mass in the chapel, and the Brothers received Com- 
munion. Only thereafter did they break their fast, the Bishop in- 
viting them all to his table.2* They ate in subdued happiness, now 
and then gesticulating with the Bishop’s silverware, retelling the in- 
cidents of their voyage. 


When they had finished the repast, the Bishop looked from one 
to the other, nodded his signal that they should rise, fiddled a bit with 
his purple skull-cap, and said grace. He turned to Father Sorin, and 


in a low voice said: “Will you come with me!” 


Father Sorin followed the Bishop to his room. 


21 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 14, 1841. Gen. Arch. 


CHAPTER II 


Choosing the site at St. Peter’s; the first school; the misunder- 
standing between de la Hailandiére and Holy Cross; Sorin plans a 
college at St. Peter’s; the Bishop refuses but offers Sorin land for 
a college near South Bend. 


CFS Das the Bishop had closed the door, he explained in 
a wearied voice: “You cannot know how I have been 

longing for you, and how anxiously I have awaited 
your coming! Alas, I had thought, until I received assurances from 
your superior, that I might have to seek further for missionaries and 
school teachers! But now that you have arrived, my heart is at rest.” 
To all of which, Father Sorin made answer that the Bishop could not 
possibly be happier than he and the Brothers. “We wish to start on 
our task immediately,” he finished. 


“Ah, you must rest a few days,” interjected the Bishop. 


“Tomorrow we will be fresh enough,” answered Father Sorin. 


“Tomorrow then it shall be!” 


The next morning, after Mass, it was decided that the Bishop and 
Father Sorin would leave on an inspection tour of some likely sites. 
The Bishop came out of his house, carrying his own saddle, and when 
Father Sorin sought to assist him, the Bishop refused. “Not at all,” 
he said. “Wait here until I get another saddle for you.” 

When the horses were saddled, Bishop and priest rode off, while 
the Brothers stayed behind. The Bishop led Father Sorin to St. 
Francisville, about ten miles from Vincennes.1 There, on the other 
side of the Wabash, in Illinois, was a delightful tract of land, one 
hundred acres. “This you may have for your own if you like it,” 
said the Bishop. It was a charming piece of property. But Father 
Sorin declined it. Perhaps he sensed that the Bishop preferred that 
he accept another piece of property. They took the road back to 


Vincennes, arriving about dusk. 


Awaiting them at the Bishop’s house was Father Julian Delaune, 
the parish priest of St. Peter’s. Perhaps the meeting had been arranged 
by the Bishop. At any rate, Father Delaune’s presence gave the 
Bishop a good reason to talk about the desirability of the region 


‘1 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 14, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
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around St. Peter’s as a place for Father Sorin and the Brothers. “Why 
don’t you take a look at it?” asked the Bishop. 


The suggestion was acted upon without delay. At eleven o’clock 
that night, Fathers Sorin and Delaune were again in the saddle, pick- 
ing their way along the dark road to St. Peter’s twenty-seven miles 
away. ‘Their destination, between Washington and Mt. Pleasant in 
Daviess County, was not reached before nine o’clock the next morning. 


St. Peter’s was little more than a church in the country. In Father 
Sorin’s words, it was in the middle of the forest, far from road and 
river, and difficult of approach.” But it was a pleasant place, a high 
plateau, known as Black Oak Ridge. Father Sorin saw that it would 
be a healthful spot. Moreover, it was one of the oldest missions of 
the diocese, and the center of several Catholic settlements, 

What Father Sorin saw satisfied him. Here he would have 160 
acres which he might in time cultivate. As for the buildings, there was 
a pretty little chapel dedicated to St. Peter, rather in need of repair, 
to which had been added two wooden appendages. One of these was 
a sacristy. The other might serve as a room for a priest. Besides this, 
there were two log cabins, one used as a kitchen, the other as a school. 

Father Sorin made his decision immediately. He sent someone 
to bring the Brothers. The following day they came with all their 
luggage. Before the altar in the little chapel, they sang the Te Deum 
and a hymn to the Queen of Apostles. 

The parish of St. Peter’s included everything within a radius of 
five miles. It comprised about fifty Catholic families, all of them 
poor. Various efforts had been made to conduct a Catholic elementary 
school, but not much progress had been made. Father Sorin under- 
stood what lay before him. The Bishop had enumerated the tasks: 
to care for the Catholics at St. Peter’s, and at St. Mary’s, and Mt. 
Pleasant, nearby missions; to build a school for the Catholic children 
of the locality, and to teach them; to build a novitiate and seek 
recruits for the Brothers and priests. Father Delaune, who had for 
some time been stationed at St. Peter’s agreed to stay on for a few 
weeks to acquaint Father Sorin with his surroundings, and with his 
parishioners for neither Father Sorin nor any of the Brothers could 
yet speak English. 


No time was wasted in establishing a novitiate. All that was 


2 Sorin, Chronicle, 14. 
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required was a Master of Novices and some subjects. A building to 
house them would be useful, but not essential. For a number of 
years novices, postulants, and members already professed would be 
obliged to share the same roof; sometimes, to share the same clothes. 
The niceties of claustral separation and distinct domiciles would have 
to await more prosperous times. The young community considered 
itself fortunate to have enough soup and bread. 


Brother Vincent was appointed as Master of Novices. The first 
novice appeared almost immediately. He was Charles Rother, a native 
of Riedesheim, Germany. He had talked often to the Bishop about 
becoming a religious. The Bishop had advised the lad to await the 
coming of the missionaries of Holy Cross. By joining them, he could 
satisfy his desire to become a Brother. In the meantime, His Lord- 
ship had sent the lad to St. Peter’s to conduct the school there. When 
Father Sorin arrived, he took the boy in; by the following December, 
Charles Rother had become Brother Joseph. In a year’s time, there 
were twelve novices. Although there were many families of French 
origin around St. Peter’s it is interesting to note that of the twelve 
novices, there was not a single Frenchman. Three were Germans, one 
was English, and eight were Irish? How they communicated with 
their superiors is hard to understand. Thought must have been con- 
veyed somehow. But it must have been difficult. The superiors knew 
no German or English, and the subjects spoke little French, if any. 


Father Sorin was undaunted. Difficulties multiplied, but they only 
added fire to his courage. Starting the novitiate was only one of his 
tasks. He must start a school, too, and at once. He was ambitious 
to make a good impression. About the 22nd of October—they had 
only been in the country about a month—there appeared in the paper 
at Washington, Indiana, a notice that the Brothers of St. Joseph were 
conducting a school at St. Peter’s and were ready to receive students.* 
The notice must have been similar to that which appeared in the 
Catholic Almanac for the following year: 


THE BROTHERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


At St. Peter’s, near Washington, Indiana. The members of this 
community are twelve in number. The following institution has been 
opened under their direction: 


3 Statistics of the Brothers of St. Joseph, Prov. Arch. 


4 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 21, 1841. Gen. Arch. In this letter Sorin mentions the 
advertisement and suggests the contents of it. 
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SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


Under the patronage of the Right Rev. Bishop of Vincennes, and 
directed by the Rev. E. Sorin, a school will be opened for the recep- 
tion of young men on the first Monday in September. Young men of 
any religious profession will be received. The location is on an emi- 
nence, and one of the most healthy in the State, situated six miles 


from the town of Washington, Indiana. 


The course of instruction will comprise all the branches of a 
sound, correct, and practical English education as follows: Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Algebra, Mathematics, 
Geography, History, both ancient and modern, Bookkeeping, etc. 


TERMS 
Tuition and board, including washing and mending, payable in 
NSIT Sy f SMa WEL. aaa | 4 ld Gl ei at ka RNa ee AA AR $18.00. 
prencomoricaetmant angua caine ee ied oye tel Ek eae $2.00. 
UEP No GS es Tee ira Fn DEVON Le UR RED OA EV aa AA $3.00. 


No extra charge will be made except for books and stationery, which 
will be furnished at store prices; also for the services of an eminent 
physician, who will attend the institution.5 


Father Sorin realized that this notice was a bit pretentious. It 
represented not so much the material available as things to be hoped 
for. In a letter to his superior, Father Moreau, he says: “We are 
not mentioning the fact that we shall have to use the attic for a dormi- 
tory; we don’t speak of the refectory; nothing has been said of the fact 
that the teachers will probably not understand their new pupils. Tell 
me, ate we not men of faith?” ® It seems not to have occurred to 
Father Sorin that the notice may have slightly misrepresented the 
situation. It was simply a matter of faith. 


Events justified Father Sorin’s fondest hopes. Not only did the 
school at St. Peter’s attract a numerous enrollment, but six months 
later the young superior sent Brother Gatian to open another school 
four miles to the southeast. Brother Gatian, Father Sorin wrote, had 
learned English very quickly. The new school drew about thirty boys 
and girls from the neighborhood. Brother John didn’t think much of 


5 Catholic Almanac, 1842, 79-80. This notice was probably written between April 
15th and June 12th, 1842, since it is the only period during which the community had 
twelve members, (Cf. Statistics of the Brothers of St. Joseph, Prov. Arch.), and with 
the intention of attracting pupils for the year 1842-43. 


6 Cf. note 4. 
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the establishment. The building, he says, consisted of pieces of wood 
piled one on top of the other, with open spaces that let in the wind 
and the light. Pleasant in summer, he adds, but very cold in winter.’ 


Sundays, of course, Father Sorin was occupied with his missions. 
The farmers gathered for mass, and, very often there were as many 
Protestants as Catholics. Father Sorin often pays tribute to their 
tolerance and generosity. In a letter tothe Bishop of Le Mans, he 
says: “The Protestants come to our services and conduct themselves 
well. Last Sunday, for instance, we had a taking of the Habit, and 
most of the people present were Protestants. If we need anything at 
all, they are no less kind than the Catholics.”® “When I see our 
. Protestant friends travel twelve miles to bring us planks, and that, 
for nothing. . . . I can only admire the designs of God and try to 
respond.” 9 

A few weeks after his arrival, Father Sorin began preaching in 
English and hearing confessions. It was a brave start. It must have 
occurred to him more than once that his audience was entranced not 
so much by his thought as by his grammar. No doubt the Protest- 
ants had never heard anything like it. Some of the more courageous 
of his parishioners did not hesitate to tell him that they didn’t under- 
stand much of what he was saying. But they listened. They were 
impressed by the consuming zeal of a man who had come such a dis- 
tance and braved such hardships to tell them things which so few 
could understand. Through it all Father Sorin was a good sport. He 
could laugh at his own mistakes, for there was a day coming when 
no one, not even the most obtuse, would mistake his meaning. 


For the present, every hour brought some hardship and sacrifice. 
Poverty pinched them all. It was a struggle to provide not only for 
the future, but even for the present. The larder was always on the 
verge of depletion. There was little money to supply the very neces- 
sities of life. In such conditions, a broken spade-handle or a rip in 
Father’s trousers could appear as a major calamity. But day by day 
they went on, trying to be happy. They were happy. To Father 


Moreau, Sorin writes: 


Yes, we are happy. We have the Lord with us. Only tonight, we 
hung up our lovely sanctuary lamp where none had hung before. . . 


7 Brother John to Moreau, Sept. 23, 1842, published in Etr. Spirit., 1843, 113-114. 
8 Sorin to Bouvier, Bishop of Le Mans, Nov. 14, 1841, Gen. Arch. 
9 Sorin to Moreau, August 21, 1842. Gen. Arch. 
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It is shining now before our little altar .. . They tell us we won’t be 
able to afford to keep it burning. But we have a little olive oil, and 
will burn it while it lasts... We can see it as we come through the 
woods, and it lights the humble home where Our Master dwells. We 
tell each other that we are not alone, that Jesus Christ lives among us. 
It gives us courage.19 


There were some expenses that Father Sorin felt the Bishop should 
defray. One day he rode into Vincennes and presented a list of his 
expenditures to the Bishop. There was quite a discussion. For his 
part, said the Bishop, the outlay was very interesting, but none of his 
concern. Had not Father Moreau agreed to pay for the foundation? 
That was the Bishop’s understanding. Why expect him to pay the 
debts of Holy Cross at St. Peter’s? Father Sorin’s position was very 
difficult. The two of them could not agree on what should be done 
without first consulting a third party, four thousand miles away! They 
decided that both should write to Father Moreau. In the meantime, 
the Bishop went on to explain. 


“Voyez donc,” he must have said. “When I went to Le Mans in 
1839, your Father Superior promised me that he would send the 
Brothers to me. I understood that he would send them immediately, 
and at that time I agreed to pay the expenses. I had the money. 
But what happens! For two years, I wait. I give up hope. I spend 
my money for other things. Then, finally, you come. It is a different 
arrangement, n’est-ce-pas? 


“Here I have now a letter from your Father Superior. He en- 
closes a contract that I should sign, a contract that binds me to pay 
all the expenses of the foundation, and leaves me nothing to say about 
its direction. But it is absurd! If I pay the expenses, the members 
work for me and under me. If Father Moreau wishes still to direct 
the Brothers, then should he not defray the cost? 


“And see here also, in this post-script, he tells me that he is draw- 
ing on my agent for 3,363 francs. For what, I ask! He says it is 
for outfitting the Brothers with clothes and things! I do not see how 
he can do that! When you landed in New York, you received 1500 
francs from my agent. I have given you land and homes. I have 
nothing else to give you. See, I am now building ten or fifteen 
churches. I must feed my priests. They get nothing from their 


10 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 14, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
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parishes. My needs have eaten up all my resources,” the Bishop con: 
cluded, reclining and exhausted.1+ 


Father Sorin felt certain that his superior, Father Moreau, would 
never entertain the idea of giving up the direction of this new founda- 
tion. But it would do no harm to find out how the Bishop felt about 
it. So he asked a question. 


“What if your Lordship should assume the responsibility for this 
new community? What if Father Moreau should consent to your 
becoming its superior?” 

“Ah,” said the Bishop coming to life, “that is a different matter. 
If he should consent to that, then I could agree to pay all the ex- 
penses!” 

Somehow Father Sorin got the idea that the Bishop could find 
the money to help them if he really wanted to. It would take three 
months to get a reply from Father Moreau. In his letter to Le Mans 
Father Sorin told his superior that he considered it unwise to rely on 
the Bishop for more financial help. Money would have to be sent 
from the Mother House. He suggested also that an appeal for help 
should be made to the Propagation of the Faith, adding that the 
Bishop was minded to do the same thing.” 

When Father Sorin got back to St. Peter’s, he discussed the matter 
with Father Delaune, who was still with him. Jokingly, Father De- 
laune said that they would have to put on their begging shoes, and go 
looking for help. The suggestion was accepted seriously by Father 
Sorin.1? And during the night, as they talked, Father Delaune con- 
ceived the idea of going himself, perhaps to Canada, to find money 
for Father Sorin. “Ah, but will the Bishop permit it?” they asked 
themselves. 

To their surprise, the Bishop was all in favor of it. “Of course,” 
he added, “it will be a good thing for the whole diocese.” This re- 
mark was amplified after Father Delaune had been a month on the 
begging tour. “You understand,” wrote the Bishop to Father Sorin, 
“that Father Delaune is making this trip as a priest of the diocese, 
and for the diocese. Of course, part of the money can be given to 
the Brothers, but only inasmuch as they are Brothers for the diocese. 


11 The substance of this conversation is based upon the contents of the letter 


Hailandiére to Moreau, Oct. 13, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
12 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 21, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
13 Sorin, Chronicle, 17-18. 
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Not otherwise. You understand?”14 And to Father Delaune, the 
Bishop wrote that he would apply a part of the collection to the 
Brothers if he saw fit.t° Father Sorin began to wonder if it would be 
worth while. But it was. For during the year, Father Delaune, travel- 
ing in the East and in Canada, was able to procure for Father Sorin 
15,000 francs and several tcunks of clothes and other necessaries. It 
made them extremely happy at St. Peter’s. With money in the bank 
and warm clothes, they all pitched in to clear the land and make ready 
for a crop the following spring. 


With all his new-found affluence, Father Sorin began to think of 
something more substantial than a frame building. He set the 
Brothers to making bricks; some of the neighbors hauled timber and 
prepared it in proper lengths; he drew a plan and promised to send 
Father Moreau a sketch of the proposed edifice when it was finished. 
As the building took shape, Father Sorin’s mind began to think of 
something bigger than an elementary school. He counted his re- 
sources. He enlarged his hopes. Surely, he told himself, it is a 
college that we must have. In the spring, he laid the foundations. 
Soon, he was employing twenty to thirty men. The building rapidly 
began to arise. Then the Bishop sent for Sorin. 


It was a disappointing interview. Father Sorin was told that he 
could not build a college. There was no need for one. Indeed, went 
on the Bishop, we have one college here in Vincennes, operated by . 
the Eudists. There is scarcely enough return to warrant the existence 
of one college, let alone two. Father Sorin could not hide his chagrin, 
although he conceded that the Bishop had good grounds for refusing 
to sanction the new college. 

As often happens, even when men have the best of intentions, 
Father Sorin and Bishop de la Hailandiére were rapidly drawing apart. 
The Bishop had a greater burden to bear than had Father Sorin. Add 
to this the fact that the Bishop was ill, and that he was naturally 
irascible, and we can understand how it was that the minds of these 
two men did not always agree. Undoubtedly, in their disputes, the 
Bishop was often right. But Father Sorin, too, had some cause for 
complaint. 


To begin with, the Bishop had insisted that Brother Vincent leave 


14 Hailandiére to Sorin, Dec. 28, 1841. Gen. Arch. 
15 Chartier to Sorin, Jan. 23, 1843. Sorin Correspondence, II. Prov. Arch. 
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his post as Master of Novices at St. Peter’s, and come to Vincennes 
to teach in the school there. This meant that Father Sorin had to 
assume, besides his numerous other responsibilities, the position of 
Master of Novices. It worked a hardship all round. 

Then, there was the matter of forcing Father Sorin to choose 
between financial support from the Bishop or separation from the 
Mother House in France. It was a cruel dilemma, and Father Sorin, 
with some justice, thought that the Bishop was taking advantage of 
his helpless position. From his Lordship’s point of view, it was perfectly 
natural to do everything possible to secure the foundation permanently. 
If he could make the community entirely dependent upon himself, he 
had no fear that they would be sent elsewhere to labor. 

Moreover, the manner in which Bishop de la Hailandiére cut in 
on the collection of Father Delaune did nothing to soothe Father 
Sorin’s spirit. To be sure, the Bishop had a right to authorize the 
collection on his own terms. Nevertheless, it was Father Sorin and 
Father Delaune who had thought of the scheme. And Father De- 
laune was thinking only of the colony at St. Peter’s when he broached 
the subject to the Bishop. 

And now, the Bishop put his foot down resolutely on the idea 
of a college. By this time it was September. The crops were harvested, 
but they were nothing to boast of. The money was nearly exhausted. 
They had planned so much on the college. How could Father Sorin 
return to St, Petet’s and blast all their hopes? 

“Mind you,” said the Bishop, “I have nothing against your idea 
of a college, but not here!” 

With a sad heart, Father Sorin rode home. For another month 
he prayed for some way out of his difficulties. Then the Brothers 
urged him to see the Bishop again. Perhaps he had a change of heart. 
The Bishop listened to him patiently, but said no. Father Sorin seemed 
so depressed that the Bishop, unknowingly, said something that 
changed forever the course of events. What he said was: “In the 
northern part of the state, there is a piece of land near South Bend. 
I could let you have that. You could try a college there, perhaps; 
but I caution you, you will have a more difficult time there than here!” 
Some intuition warned Father Sorin that he should not seem too 
enthusiastic. He thanked the Bishop for his offer, and asked for time 
to consider the matter.1® 


16 Sorin, Chronicle, 20-21. 
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Father Sorin rode swiftly back to St. Peter’s. In his mind, he 
pictured two columns—one, listing the disadvantages of leaving the 
foundation already begun, the other, the benefits that might accrue 
if they would move north. They were so nearly equal that he could 
come to no decision. But he called a council and laid before his 
companions the offer of the Bishop. 

“True,” he said, “if we leave here, we leave behind us the good 
will of these people among whom we have labored for a year. We 
leave this land and these buildings upon which we have expended so 
much labor and money. But on the other hand, this land can never 
belong to us; it is deeded in perpetuity to whoever shall be the parish 
priest of St. Peter’s. What we want is some property that will be 
our very own. ‘Then, too, you all know that here where we are so 
close to the Bishop, we have not gotten along so well. The north is 
wilder and more sparsely settled. But there we are more liable to be 


our own masters. Think it over. Pray for light that we may do 
God’s will!” 17 

So for some days, Father Sorin and the Brothers thought over 
the proposal. They consulted with one another. They knelt before 
the little altar. At the end of four or five days, all of them felt that 
it would be better to move north. Yes, they would go north, to the 
lakes near South Bend. There they would build a home. Could 
any of them have dreamed that in one hundred years there should 
arise, from their decision, the University of Our Lady! 


17 This conversation is based on the letter: Sorin to Moreau, August I1, 1842. 
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Sorin and seven Brothers start for South Bend; rigors of the 
journey. Pokagon. Stephen Theodore Badin, his early life in the 
Kentucky missions, his coming to Pokagon’s mission. Father Louis 
Deseille, his dramatic death. Father Benjamin Petit, migration of 


the Indians with Father Petit, his death. 


O<e)N THE 16th of November, 1842, Father Sorin and 
seven Brothers left St. Peter’s. Early that morning 

they had put together what they would need for the 
journey, loaded the oxdrawn cart, and set out in the teeth of wind 


and snow. ‘The weather was so bitterly cold they made only five 
miles that day. 


Just before they left Father Sorin had received a letter front 
Bishop: 


Here are the three hundred and ten dollars which you asked of 
me and also a letter of credit on Mr. Coquillard for two hundred 
thirty-one dollars and twelve and one-half cents. I offer you my 
wishes for your success . . . My hopes are enormous, as are my 
desires.1 


Behind him at St. Peter’s Father Sorin had left the larger part of 
his community. The Bishop had insisted that the Novitiate must, for 
the time at least, remain at St. Peter’s. Father Chartier,” a diocesan 
priest who had recently joined the community, was to stay with the 
novices and look after them. Brother Vincent also remained behind. 


1 Hailandiére to Sorin, Nov. 15, 1842. Sorin Corr., Prov. Arch. 

2 Father Etienne Chartier was a French-Canadian priest who gave a retreat to the 
Brothers in mid-August, 1842. He was superior of the seminary of Vincennes at the 
time but was so taken by the Brothers and Fr. Sorin that he soon desired to become 
an Auxiliary Priest. He entered the community Oct. 12, 1842. When Fr. Sorin left 
for South Bend the next month, Fr. Chartier remained at St. Peter’s in charge of the 
Brothers during the winter. A man of fine talent, he would have been of considerable 
help were it not. for his rather uncompromising nature. Ever suspicious of his Bishop, 
he said his definite entrance into the community depended upon Sorin’s receiving the 
title to the property at Notre Dame. (Chartier to Sorin, Feb. 22, 1842, Sorin Corr. II, 
Prov. Arch.) When ‘this was delayed, he considered his suspicions of the Bishop justi- 
fied and, fearing that Sorin would never be free of difficulties with Hailandiére, left 
the community and the diocese March 22, 1843. He remained, however, on good terms 
with Sorin (Cf. Arch. of Notre Dame, No. 27, Prov. Arch., also Sorin, Chronicle, 
20-21). The short stay of Chartier with the community had proved invaluable since 
it allowed Sorin to leave St. Peter’s at the time he did. It would have been impossible 
to take all the Brothers at such a time of the year on account of the poor accommo- 


dations at Notre Dame. 
34 
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Of the seven Brothers who accompanied Father Sorin, only two 
were of the original colony from France, Brothers Marie (formerly 
known as Brother Francis Xavier), and Gatian. The others were 
Brothers Patrick, William, Basil, Peter, and Francis. These latter 
had joined the community since its arrival at St. Peter’s. They were 
all young and robust. Four of them had come from Ireland: Brothers 
Peter and Patrick, both farmers; Brother Basil, a cooper; and Brother 
William, a carpenter. The foundation, therefore, was not entirely 
French. Whoever dubbed Notre Dame the home of the “Fighting 


Irish,” was righter than rain. 


They had more than two hundred and fifty miles ahead of them. 
The weather was bitterly cold every step of the way. They took turns 
at riding and walking. After a few days of travel, however, Father 
Sorin decided that he and four of the Brothers should go on ahead, 
while the other three should follow at a slower pace with the oxen and 


the laden cart. They finally reached South Bend on November 26th.® 


* %* * 


At that point where the St. Joseph’s River comes down from the 
northeast and swerves off in a northwesterly direction toward Lake 
Michigan, the twenty-eight-year old Alexis Coquillard had come in 
1823. He called the site South Bend. After Pierre Navarre, he was 
the first white man to set up a permanent residence in that locality. 
The Indians stopped there regularly on their way from the Wabash 
to the trading post at St. Joseph, Michigan, bearing furs, maple sugar 
and baskets. The shrewd Alexis asked himself why the Indians should 


3 The date of Father Sorin’s arrival at Notre Dame is not certain. In his first letter 
to Moreau, Dec. 5, 1842, Sorin says he left Vincennes on the 16th of November and 
arrived at South Bend “‘on the eleventh day after our departure.” The eleventh day 
would be either the 26th or the 27th, depending upon whether the 16th was counted as 
the first day or not. In his Chronicle, Father Sorin gives the 26th as the day of arrival 
at Notre Dame. But some years later, in the decade before Father Sorin’s death, there 
appeared in The Scholastic certain brief sentences that seem to indicate that the date 
had been called in question. For instance, in volume XXVI, 88, we find this: “Nov. 
27, 1842, is the exact date of the Founding of Notre Dame.” It would seem, therefore, 
that in discussing this matter, those in a position to know (Father Sorin was still living) 
had decided in favor of the 27th. To add confusion to the question, however, there is 
the statement of Father Sorin that he said his first Mass at Notre Dame two days after 
his arrival and that it was the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle (Nov. 30th); and still 
more confusing, there is the statement of Alexis Coquillard (Schol. XVII, 217) imply- 
ing that Father Sorin arrived in South Bend, Nov. 24th, and remained in South Bend 
two days before coming to Notre Dame, which would be the 26th. 
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travel all the way to St. Joseph. Surely, here at South Bend he could 
buy at a splendid profit all the Indians had to sell. 


Coguillard was a giant of a man. There were six feet and two 
inches of him, and he weighed well over two hundred pounds. His 
physical massiveness was somewhat softened by his blue eyes and 
the shock of fair hair that crowned his frame. His energy and his 
ambition were proportionately great. His forebears had been in 
Canada since 1687. Both by tradition and experience he knew the 
Indian country into which he had come, its customs and its problems. 
After a year at South Bend he journeyed back to his birthplace, 
Detroit, and on August 11, 1824, he married the nineteen-year-old 
Frances Comparet. He was ten years her senior. He brought his 
wife to the frontier village of South Bend with its scattering of rude 
log cabins and the one principal winding trail which has since been 
straightened into Michigan Street. 


Alexis had a brother in Detroit, Benjamin, who was married to 
Sophia André. The eldest son of Benjamin and Sophia was called 
Alexis, after his uncle. Alexis the elder persuaded his brother to come 
to South Bend. He had told him that South Bend was growing and 
had need of a tavern. To supply this want Benjamin and his family 
came in 1829. Alexis the younger was but four years old. Partly 
because his uncle was as yet childless, partly to keep him away from 
the tavern, the young boy was most often in the home of Alexis the 


elder. 
When Father Sorin and his weary band finally arrived at the fron- 


tier village on that freezing November afternoon in 1842, they went 
at once to the home of Alexis Coquillard. The nephew, then a gang- 
ling youth of seventeen, was there to meet them. Mrs. Coquillard, 
strong and calm of countenance, her black hair parted in the middle 
and severely drawn to a knot at the back of her neck, made the new 
arrivals sit at the table. She brought them warm food of which they 
had tasted little during the past eleven days. Alexis the elder was 
there, too. He sat down with his guests and conversed happily with 
them. He described the site at Ste.-Marie-des-Lacs but added that he 
thought the weather much too severe for them to continue their 
journey. He advised them to accept his offer of shelter until a more 
moderate day. “Alexis,” he said, pointing to his nephew, “can guide 
you to the spot when it gets a bit warmer.” 
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To Father Moreau, Sorin wrote of their coming to Notre Dame. 


A few hours after (our arrival in South Bend), we came to Notre 
Dame, where I write you these lines. Everything was frozen, yet it all 
appeared so beautiful. The lake particularly, with its mantle of snow, 
resplendently white, was to us a symbol of the stainless purity of Our 
Lady . . . Our accommodations here appear—as indeed, they are—but 
little different from those at St. Peter’s. We hurried about looking at 
the various sites . . . Like little children, in spite of the cold, we ran 
from one end to the other perfectly enchanted by the beauty of our 
new home . . . We found the place too small to accommodate us for 
the night. And as the weather was becoming colder, we hurried back 
to the village, where we stayed that night.4 


The spot was already, in a sense, a holy place. For over one 
hundred and fifty years, this northern region had been an outpost of 
the Catholic religion. In its forests many an Indian tribe had squatted 
silently, listening to the words of the Black-Robe. The woods had 
echoed to the “Ave Maria” sung in more than one tribal tongue. 
Here, at Ste.-Marie-des-Lacs, scores of red-skins had been baptized. 
Here, in the rude cabin shelter, Mass had been offered. Here, on his 
rare visits, Bishop Bruté had signed with the cross and chrism the 
Indians and whites. In the savage heart there was already a venera- 
tion and love for the men in black, a persuasion that these missionaries 
were their real friends, a faith and confidence in the Catholic religion 
that nothing ever shattered. 


There is an unconfirmed, though persistent, tradition that Father 
Marquette passed this way in 1675. It is quite certain that LaSalle 
and Hennepin stopped close by in 1679. It is said they came from 
Lake Michigan, up the St. Joseph River to a point directly across from 
St. Mary’s College, and there made the portage to the headwaters of 
the Kankakee, thence to the Illinois, and down the Mississippi. There 
is no doubt that Father Claude Allouez of the Society of Jesus spent 
much time hereabouts. He founded the St. Joseph’s Mission, near 
Niles, about 1680. 


Then, for a long period of years, the missionaries were forced to 
neglect the region. This is explained by two facts,—the wars be- 
tween France, England, and Spain, in which this territory changed 

4 Sorin to Moreau, Dec. 5, 1842. This first letter written by Sorin from Notre Dame 


has been frequently published (Lettres circulaires du Supérieur Général de la Congre- 
gation de Sainte-Croix, I, 1860, 58-64. Circular Letters of Father Sorin, pp. 259-et ss.) 
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hands often, and the suppression of the Society of Jesus, which had 


taken the original missionaries away from this field. 


For over a period of seventy-five or a hundred years, however, 
occasional priests must have visited the Indians. In 1830, Chief 
Pokagon appealed to Father Gabriel Richard of Detroit to send them 


a priest. 


“T implore you,” said Pokagon, “to send us a priest to instruct us 
in the Word of God. If you have no care for us old men, at least 
have pity on our poor children who are growing up in ignorance and 
vice. We still preserve the manner of prayer as taught our ancestors 
by the black-robes at St. Joseph. Morning and evening with my wife 
and children, we pray together before the crucifix in the chapel. Sun- 
day we pray together often. On Fridays, we fast until evening, men 
and children, according to the traditions handed down to us by our 
fathers, for we ourselves have never seen a black-robe. Listen to the 
prayers we say, and see if I have learned them correctly.”5 


And falling on his knees, Pokagon recited the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, and the Creed, together with the Ten Commandments in 
the Pottowatomie tongue. Father Richard was astounded. <These 
Indians, who had not seen a priest for fifty years, had yet kept alive 
the Faith implanted by those earlier missionaries. Providentially, 
Father Richard found it possible to send them a black-robe. That 
priest was the first to be ordained in the United States, Father Stephen 
Theodore Badin.°® 


In more ways than one, the preservation of Catholicism in this 
Northwest territory must be ascribed to the zeal of Father Badin. No 
one can witness the length of his priestly service, the breadth of his 
mission field, or the soundness of the foundations he built, without 
profound admiration for this priest who, often enough, was a can- 
tankerous hurricane of vehemence and energy. He was, perhaps, no 
saint. But he had one saintly quality that far outshone his defects: 
he gave himself to his evangelical work without stint or measure. He 
went on until he had nothing left, either of himself or of his goods. 
He was full-spent, when, like a patriarch, he came to die in 1853. 


5 Annales de I'Association de la Propagation de la Foi, VI (1833), 158. 


6 Cf. McNamara, Wm., The Catholic Church on the Northern Indiana Frontier, 
1789-1844, 1931, Chap. II]-IV; Lambing, A. A., The Very Reverend Stephen Theo- 
dore Badin, the Proto-Priest of the United States, in Catholic Historical Researches, III] 
(1866), 1-13; McAvoy, Thomas T., The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1940, Chap. 
VI; Webb, Centenary of Catholicism in Kentucky, 106 ss. 
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He had lived under the Terror in France. He had seen his 
priestly brethren robbed, pillaged, imprisoned, killed, churches burned 
and sacked, convents despoiled, seminaries nailed shut. Badin made 
a quick decision. He was anxious to become an apostle. While yet 
in minor orders, he sailed to America, was accepted by the Bishop of 
Baltimore, and ordained priest in 1793.7 

His verve, his outspokenness, his anxiety to get things done, his 
impatience at obstacles, his ruthlessness—all these things, annoying 
at times, do not detract from the greatness of Father Badin. Indeed 
they help to explain some of that greatness. When he stepped into 
the barn where young people were dancing to the scraping fiddle and 
ordered them to kneel down and say their prayers; when he reminded 
the ladies of his vast parish to serve more simple food and neglect the 
menus of more sophisticated folks; when he imposed extraordinary 
and severe penances for what might be termed lesser infractions of the 
law; when he heard himself described as a peppery old tyrant and knew 
that the Catholics were afraid he might be made their Bishop, he could 
afford to smile. He was really a tyrant. But if today, in the land of 
the old Northwest, many a Catholic name has been saved to Catholi- 
cism, it is due to the inexhaustible tyranny of Stephen Theodore Badin. 

His body was as tough as his soul was stubborn. In the twenty- 
six years spent on the Kentucky mission, he estimates his journeys at 
100,000 miles. When he returned to America in 1828, after a ten 
years’ absence in France, he went to Detroit where his younger brother, 
Father Vincent Badin, was stationed. He arrived the day after Poka- 
gon had made his impassioned plea to Father Richard. Once more 
Stephen Badin mounted his horse and then rode west with the Indian 
chief. 

Badin was then sixty years old. But to this new work he brought 
all his toughness of soul, as well as his meagre resources. He had 
a definite plan in mind. He would open a school for the Indian 
children. With him, he persuaded Miss Angelique Campaux, a 
wealthy woman of sixty-eight, to travel as teacher and interpreter.® 

7 Some historical records say that Badin was already a subdeacon when he came to 
the United States. But the Liber Ordinationum, the Register of Ordinations, which is 
kept in the Cathedral Archives at Baltimore, and which is our most authentic source, 
says clearly that on Saturday, Sept. 22, 1792, Stephen Theodore Badin was ordained 


subdeacon by Bishop Carroll; ordained deacon on Feb. 23, 1793; “promoted to priest's 
orders, having dispensation from interstices and clerical title’ on May 25, 1793. 


8 Petit, who says she was “very rich,” gives her age as seventy-two in 1838, the 


year she died at South Bend. Cf. Petit-Bruté, May 26, 1838, UNDA. 
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Pokagon’s village was the centre of their activity. Thence, Father 
Badin went on his numerous trips to visit Catholics in South Bend, 
Fort Wayne, Logansport, and Chicago. The care for the Indians pro- 
duced remarkable results. Within a-year he had instructed and 
baptized hundreds of them.? In 1831 we find him ready to start an 
orphan asylum, having purchased land for that purpose at St.-Marie- 
des-Lacs, the present Notre Dame.'° Two years later the Indiana 
State legislature granted him a charter for this institution. Father 
Badin began to build.‘* First a chapel was erected near the ‘present 
site of the log chapel, but a little nearer the edge of the lake. 

This chapel, which was still standing when Father Sorin came to 
Notre Dame, was “a double-log cabin, with a porch through the 
middle, a story and a half high, and twenty-by-forty feet on the 
ground.” 1" Some accounts would seem to indicate that the altar was 
in the loft and that mass was celebrated there. Other records give 
one the idea that the Sacred Mysteries were celebrated on the ground 
floor. Probably the simplicity of the furnishings enabled the resident 
priest to switch from one floor to another without too much difficulty. 

But the arduous labors of Father Badin were beginning to tell on 
him. He still retained his desire to wade in and cut a wide swath 
for the Lord, but the daily excursions to his mission outposts, and the 
constant attention necessary to his varied works—instructing converts 
and poorly educated Catholics, visiting the sick and dying, watching 
over the schools he had tried to establish—these things wore out the 
aged priest. It was with great relief that he saw an opportunity to 
turn over the work to another priest, Father Louis Deseille. The 
attempt to found an orphan asylum at Notre Dame was a failure for 
the time being.1® And although Father Badin turned over to the 
Bishop of the diocese the land acquired for the orphanage, he con- 
tinued to hope that some day his dream would be realized. Father 
Badin returned to Cincinnati. 

It was presumed that his life work was finished. But he was not 
es ORLA VI (1833), 166, where Badin says he baptized over three hundred 
epee to Prop. of the Faith, Dec. 12, 1831 in Annales, VI (1833) 176. 


11 Schmidt, Frederick A., Centenary of the Founding of the First Orphan Asylum 
in Indiana, 12. (Prize Essay. Notre Dame Library). 


12 David R. Leeper, Some Early Local Footprints, 1898, Second Series, Part One, 
1. (This is a collection of three reprints from the South Bend Daily Times). 


13 Apparently it did not function more than a year, for Bruté writes of it, in 
1835, as “the neglected and abandoned orphanage” Cf. McAvoy, op. cit., p. 202. 
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so easily to be shelved. In 1845 he returned to Notre Dame and 
stayed the greater part of the year. One old student recalls that in 
the college church, which was none other than the old log chapel 
built by Father Sorin, Father Badin never read from the gospel book. 
Instead, he would take the missal from the altar, place it on the head 
of some small boy standing before him, and, good Frenchman that he 
was, gesticulate his way through a sermon, though his right arm was 
partially paralyzed, as was his human book-stand too, very likely, be- 
fore the sermon was over.14 


At this period, he was neither pithy nor brief in his sermons. When 
the congregation saw him turn to speak, they made a movement for 
the door. On one hot summer’s day the people grew tired and marched 
out of the church. He roared out: “Shut the church door and keep 
them out; out they have gone, now let them stay out!” Brother 
James actually did close the door. But the people outside were 
listening. When they perceived that Father Badin was going on with 
the Mass, they pressed against the door. It gave way, and slid up 
the aisle, and the people after it.1° 


On pleasant days the students saw Father Badin mount an old 
horse that Father Sorin had given him. His office book in hand, 
the reverend gentleman would go for a ride. It was said that his 
horse would invariably stop when Badin came to the “Gloria Patri” 
in the psalms, and after the strophe would proceed at Badin’s prod- 
ding.'® 

For eight years longer, until he died in 1853, this small, dark, 
wiry man, fond of smoking and talking, was a frequent visitor at the 
scenes of his former labors. He lived to see the ground at St.-Marie- 
des-Lacs, firmly in the possession of the Congregation of Holy Cross, 
lived to witness its solid dedication to the Mother of God and the 
Christian education of youth, lived long enough to know that his work 
had not been in vain. And it would have pleased him, too, if he 
could have foreseen that in 1906 his bones were to be placed beneath 
the log chapel, in ground over which his weary feet had trod from 
epistle to gospel, and back again. 

Father Badin’s successor, Father Deseille, had nothing of Badin’s 


14 Scholastic, vol. V, (1871-72). 609. 
15 Ibid., 610. 
16 Ibidem. 
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torrential personality. He was the mildest of men. In his dealings 
with the Indians and with the Catholics of the Northwest, his devotion 
and kindness won him the name of saint. By February, 1832, he had 
joined Father Badin in Pokagon’s village. His arrival enabled Father 
Badin to free himself from some of his more physically difficult tasks. 
And when Father Badin departed in 1835 the whole weight fell upon 
the shoulders of this meek Belgian missionary. 


His life, until he died in 1837, was the daily round of works of 
mercy, spiritual and temporal, that seemed so monotonous in the 
doing, and yet are crowned with the rarest sort of glory. There is 
one incident in his life—the last—for which he will always be re- 
membered at Notre Dame. 


Father Deseille had just visited the Catholics of South Bend and 
of Bertrand, and had returned to his Indians at Pokagon. The manner 
in which he spoke to the Indians gave them the impression that he 
was leaving them for good. Panic seized their hearts. They pressed 
him for some explanation. He answered: “I have a great journey 
to make. Pray for me and do not forget to say your beads for me!” 
Strong and in good health, only thirty-seven years old, the young 
missionary could hardly be supposed to be speaking of death. 

Immediately after this warning, Father Deseille walked the seven 
miles from Pokagon’s village to the chapel at Notre Dame, no simple 
exploit had he been sick. The following day he began to feel very 
ill, and said Mass with great difficulty. By noon he remarked that 
he felt sure his end was coming. He asked some of his friends to 
bring a priest, but they failed to do so, thinking that Father Deseille’s 


illness would pass away shortly. 


The following day, however, his condition was greatly aggravated. 
Only then did his friends send for a priest. In fact they sent for two 
priests—one from Chicago, the other from Logansport. It was 
possible that one or other might be away on some mission, so to make 
sure both were summoned. As it turned out, neither could come, 
because, like himself, both were sick. This intelligence filled the 
dying priest with sadness. Deprived of one last confession and the 
healing unction of the Holy Oils, he summoned all his strength to make 
one final act of loving adoration to his God.** 


Nodding to Charron, the interpreter who lived at the lake, and 


17 Ibidem. 
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to another whose identity is concealed in the name of the “good Irish- 
man,” he indicated that he wished them to join him in prayer. Pain- 
fully he sat up and stretched his hands toward the altar in the adjoin- 
ing room. Supporting him, his two attendants carried him to the altar 
where he knelt for a time in prayer. He asked for his surplice and stole. 
When he had put them on, he rose up and opened the door of the 
tabernacle. The ciborium shook in his hand, and the painful whisper 
of “Corpus Domini nostri” fell from his trembling lips. He was doing 
the rare and bold thing—administering the Holy Viaticum to himself. 
When he had finished, he knelt at the foot of the altar, the interpreter 
at one side, the “good Irishman” at the other. For half an hour he 
remained in this posture. After that they laid him on the bed. He 
gazed at them thankfully. They heard him, for over an hour, whisper 
“Jesus” and “Mary.” At the end of that time, without gasp or 
struggle, he was quiet. The “good Irishman” remarked that his face 
was full of peace.1® — 


When the Indians at Pokagon were informed that the priest was 
dying, they came immediately. But it was too late. They did not 
see him again alive. ‘They entered the hut and with folded arms, 
stood about the rude bed. They neither spoke nor wept. They stared 
at the quiet figure and remembered his parting words to them: “I 
have a great journey to make.” 


18 Silver Jubilee, 29; Howard, History of St. Joseph County, I, 418-419, II, 604: 
Sorin, Reverend L. Deseille, in The Ave Maria, I, Dec. 9, 1865. We have followed 
here Father Sorin’s account. In the Golden. Jubilee, published in 1895, Howard quotes 
an unidentified source, written after the fire of 1879, which states that Father Neyron, 
pastor of New Albany in the extreme south of Indiana on the Ohio River, was sent 
for before Deseille died and that when he arrived at the lake “Father Deseille lay 
already three weeks dead.” It does not mention other priests as having been sent for nor 
does it say that Neyron buried him. In Vol. II of his History of St. Joseph County 
published in 1907, Howard cites this same text but gives “three days” instead of “three 
weeks.” In Vol. I of the same work, Howard, citing A Sketch of the History of St. 
Joseph Parish, South Bend, states that Indian messengers were sent to Chicago, Logans- 
port, and New Albany, the “‘nearest” stations where there were priests, and that Neyron 
was the only one that could be found. According to this account Deseille was dead 
three days when Neyron arrived. But if only eight days passed between the time mes- 
sengers were sent and the day Deseille was buried, as Sorin states, it would have been 
impossible for Neyron to be informed of his illness and to make the long trip north 
within that time. Again, it would have been more logical to send for Fr. Muller of 
Ft. Wayne. Fr. Petit in his diary (now in the UNDA) states that by the time he had 
arrived at Notre Dame—about three weeks after Deseille’s death—Fr. Muller of Ft. 
Wayne and Fr. Francois of Logansport had been at the Lake. The story of Fr. Neyron 
is probably just another one of the Neyron legends. Fr. Matthew Walsh confirms this 
judgment in Notre Dame, Antecedents and Development in Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, IV, No. 2, (Oct. 1921), 275. 
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For three days they stood in this manner, waiting for a priest to 
come. They felt that only a priest should bury a priest. This silent 
vigil was finally halted when the authorities in South Bend insisted 
that the Indians dispose of the body. They dug a grave in the 
chapel floor, and left the corpse close to the altar. When Father 
Sorin built the University church, he took the body of Father Deseille 
to the crypt of the new edifice. It is an admirable reflection that 
daily over his grave, hundreds of Notre Dame men receive the same 
Food wherein Deseille found strength for his last journey. 


Bishop Bruté was crushed by the news from the north. The death 
of a missionary is always a blow to a bishop. But this death—Father 
Deseille was so young, seemingly so robust, so devoted and beloved— 
this death was hard to accept. Who could take his place? The 
Bishop had not a single priest to spare. And in the north, where the 
Catholic Indians were rapidly becoming the victims of the white set- 
tlers to whom they eventually lost everything, there was urgent need 
of a priest who could be their champion and consoler. 


In these circumstances the Bishop turned to a seminarian, ordained 
him priest, sent him to the Indians in the north. This new mission- 
aty was Benjamin-Marie Petit. It is difficult to write of him without 
enthusiasm. He was so young, so fragile, so unaccustomed to the 
hardships of the frontier, and yet, there burned within him a fiery 
zeal so fierce as to make of him a perfect holocaust. When he was 
a young boy, wishing to become a barrister, he started to study the 
law. Then, one day the Bishop of Vincennes, the amiable Brute, 
talked to him. It was at Rennes, the capital of Brittany. What the 
two men said we do not know. Whatever it was, Petit put his law- 
books on the shelf and betook himself to the seminary of St, Sulpice. 
He was there for a year. In June, 1836, he sailed for New York and 
made his way to Vincennes. There, he continued his studies under 
the Bishop. The death of Father Deseille forced the issue of his 
ordination. On October 14, 1837, he became a priest.1? He was 
twenty-six years old. The following day, he wrote to his mother: 

I am a priest. And the hand which now writes you these lines, 

has this very day held Jesus Christ Himself. How can I express all 

that I want to say, and how can I speak things no human tongue is 

able to tell! My hands are consecrated to God . . . How my voice 


19 On Petit, cf. McNamara, op. cit., 69-76; Howard, Golden Jubilee, 36-44; 
Godecker, op. cit., 362-66, 374-78. Irving McKee, The Trail of Death, Letters of Ben- 
jamin Marie Petit. Indianapolis, 1941. 
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trembled this morning when, at the Memento, I remembered you all 
to my God! In two days, I will depart, all alone, and will travel three 


hundred miles to labor among strangers. But God will bear me. . . I 
am going in the company of my God, reposing day and night on my 
breast.29 


It is no exaggeration to say that Benjamin-Marie Petit was the 
most beloved of these missionaries. He attracted people to him every- 
where by his mere appearance. His innocence of manner was, if any- 
thing, enhanced by his physical frailty. His genuine desire to help 
the Indians made itself felt long before he was able to speak to them 
except through an interpreter. They all but worshipped him. When 
the Bishop saw him working with such consuming zeal, he warned 
him not to overdo. But the sad plight of Indian affairs demanded 
the missionary’s attention. He worked for them night and day, seeking 
to defend them against the fate that was driving them from their 


lands. 


It was always true that the poverty and ignorance of the Indians, 
their lack of union, their simplicity, and their taste for liquor made 
them the easy victims of white supremacy. To be sure, there were 
always many who deplored the tricks by which the original Americans 
were robbed. But their voices carried little weight. The majority of 
citizens thought the kindest thing to do for the Indian was to set him 
up in some distant reservation, at government expense, and keep him 
in perpetual dependence on the government. This sort of action 
would solve the problem of the Easterners who wished to migrate to 
the West. 

The United States government pointed out that the Indians, by 
joining the British in the war of 1812, had made themselves the 
enemies of this government. Therefore, they could hardly be sur- 
prised at the confiscation of their property. Between 1820 and 1830, 
the government held a series of conferences and treaties with the 
various Indian tribes, in which the Indians ceded more and more of 
their land to the government. The government was willing, however, 
to acknowledge the right of established reservations at various points 
in the old Northwest. These, if the Indians behaved themselves, were 
to be their very own. It is quite probable that the government officials 
who drew up these treaties had the honest intention of keeping the* 
Indians in this part of the country. But it was always easy to invent 


20 Petit to his mother in Annales, II, 382. 
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incidents in which the Indian would look guilty. When this happened, 
the white settlers would appeal to the government to get rid of the 
Indians altogether. Whatever injustice the Indians may have suf- 
fered, it cannot be laid entirely at the door of the government. Certain- 
ly a vast majority of the whites, who feared and hated the Indians, 
goaded the government into taking action. 


Accordingly, the government tried to buy up all possible land from 
the Indians, even the reservations previously recognized as their own. 
Some of the officers showed little scruple. The Indian chiefs were 
made drunk; they were threatened; they were told they were being 
sent to a marvelous country. “If you go willingly, we will pay you 
a good price for your land. You will be rich for life. But if you 


resist, then the army will come and drive you off by force!” 


Between 1834 and 1837, Colonel Abel Pepper had bought up all 
the reservations except one.?1 He paid a dollar an acre. He prom- 
ised that although the United States owned the reservations, the 
Indians would not be forced to vacate for two years. Nevertheless, 
under army supervision, the great migration began almost immediately. 
There was only one hitch. 


At Twin Lakes, Chief Menominee and three other chiefs had 
received by treaty, twenty-two sections of land. This pact was sealed 
in 1832. It was their reservation, to keep and hold against all comers. 
When Colonel Pepper wanted to buy the reservation from the Indians, 
Menominee refused to sell. But the other chiefs did sell. And the 
government claimed that since a majority of the interested parties had 
accepted the offer, Menominee actually had no reservation at all. 
Menominee pointed out that the sale was invalid, since the other 
chiefs had sold only when they were under the influence of liquor. 
The Indians were exceedingly angry at such procedure. They talked 
it over with Father Petit. By this time it was evident that, justice 
or no justice, the Indians were going to be ejected. The missionary 
did his best to comfort the victims and, together with the fur traders, 
he defended the plain rights of Menominee. 


When trouble began to brew, Colonel Pepper summoned a Council 
at Twin Lakes for August 29, 1838. The Indians refused to yield. 


21 On the removal of the Indians at this time cf. McNamara, op. cit., 77 et ss, 
and Godecker, 362 ss. 
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But that same day the militia arrived, under the command of John 
Tipton. For days the Indians were kept prisoners. It became in- 
creasingly evident that force would be used. In the meantime Father 
Petit had returned to Notre Dame. On September 4th, the inevitable 
happened. About eight hundred Indians, some afoot, some on horse- 
back, began the two months’ journey to the Indian Territory. Gen- 
eral Tipton, anxious to avoid needless cruelty, and knowing the calm- 
ing influence of Father Petit, sent to beg him to make the trip with 
the Indians. But Father Petit sent back word that his Bishop would 
not permit it. Bruté didn’t care to have his priests mixed up in this 
disgraceful act on the part of the civil government. 


The day after the departure of the Indians, September 5, 1838, 
the Bishop of Vincennes came to Notre Dame to see Father Petit. 
Bishop Bruté desired Father Petit to accompany him to Logansport, 
where he was to bless a church on the 9th. On the way, they followed 
the route taken by the Indians, and they learned, to their great con- 
sternation, that the military had been treating the Indians in a most 
cruel manner, that many had fallen ill, some had died, and all were 
wretched and desolate because of the miserable conditions under which 
they were forced to march. This intelligence moved the Bishop to 
grant Father Petit’s desire, that he go with them as far as the Osage 
country.??- 


Father Petit made all haste back to Notre Dame to gather up 
his baggage for the long trip. He overtook the Indians at Danville, 
Illinois, on the 16th of September. 


I saw my poor Indians shuffling in line, surrounded by soldiers 
who goaded them on under a burning sun at noon amidst clouds of 
dust. Behind them, came the baggage-wagons, crowded with the sick, 
and with women and children too weak to walk.23 


Finally, on November 4th, just two months after the march had 
started, their destination was reached. Father Petit was worn out. 
Every day had brought death to some of the Indians. The priest had 
passed night and day ministering to their needs. He himself had 
become sick and feverish, but he stayed on his feet for the sake of 
his poor charges. His soul, however, was much relieved, when, on the 


22 Petit to his mother, Sept. 14, 1838 in Annales, XI (1839), 393-394. 
23 Ibidem. 401-402. 
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banks of the Osage river in Missouri, he found a Jesuit, Father Hoeken, 
waiting to take charge. Father Petit was so weakened that it was 
necessary for him to stay in camp six weeks, gaining strength enough 
to return to Indiana. On December 23rd he received a letter from the 
Bishop of Vincennes, urging him to return. By January 2nd he felt 
strong enough to begin the journey. He started back with an Indian 
companion. Between Jefferson City and St. Louis they traveled in 
an uncovered wagon. It rained continually and the roads were 
abominable. 


In St. Louis Father Petit knocked at the door of the Jesuits. They 
received him with the utmost compassion, this poor dying priest, whose 
fragile body was worn by fever and exposure. They put him to bed, 
and gave him every care. On February 11th, the superior of the 


Jesuits wrote to Bishop Bruté in the following terms: 


What a great loss your diocese has sustained! Father Petit arrived 
here on the 15th [of January}, reduced to a most pitiable state by the 
fever. There were eleven running sores on different parts of his body, 
his person all jaundiced and in the last stages of debility. 


God certainly had given him strength to reach St. Louis, for 
there was none in his body . . . What patience, resignation and lively 
gratitude toward all who waited on him! But above all, what tender 
devotion to the Mother of God. The eve of the Purification [ Feb. 
Ist}, he begged permission to celebrate Mass in honor of the good 
Mother who had protected him from his tenderest years. His desire 
was so great, that notwithstanding his great weakness, I granted his 
request and had an altar placed in the adjoining room. There he said 


his last Mass. 


On the night of the 10th [of February}, they came to tell me he 
was near his end. As I entered, he raised his head, and inclined, salut- 
ing me with a smile upon his dying lips. I asked him if he suffered 
much. He answered by casting an expressive glance at the crucifix. 
“You wish to say,” I asked, “that He suffered much more for you?” 
“Oh, yes!” he answered. I placed the crucifix on his lips, and he kissed 


it twice with great tenderness. 


During his agony, we recited the prayers for the dying which he 
followed, his eyes constantly fixed upon us. He sweetly expired about 


midnight.24 
Three years later, when Father Sorin came to the little chapel by 
24 The Ave Maria, I, 519. 
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the lake, everything spoke to him of the gentle Petit. This boy-priest, 
whose devotion to his Indians wore away his very life, filled Father 
Sorin with the greatest admiration. Petit’s books, Petit’s chair, Petit’s 
prie-dieu were, to Father Sorin, so many relics constantly reminding 
him of the man of whom he wrote: “I must make him my model.” 
In 1857 Father Sorin journeyed to St. Louis and brought back the 
body of Father Petit. It lies in the crypt of the college church beside 
the bones of Father Deseille. 


CHAPTER IV 


Origin of Badin’s title to the Notre Dame property. Sorin’s 
first days at Notre Dame; builds log chapel; arrival of Brother 
Vincent and the rest of the colony from Vincennes. The second 
colony, Fathers, Brothers and Sisters, comes from France. The first 
college building, “Old College”; second college building and 
Novitiate. The University charter. The Manual Labor School. 


Of DRIER to 1821, the history of Ste.-Marie-des-Lacs is largely 


shrouded in the mists of Indian tradition. In that year 

the chiefs of the Indian tribes living in this locality met 
with the Commissioners of the Public Lands in Chicago. A treaty was 
drawn up. The Indians ceded to the United States, for the purpose 
of a road, a strip of land, one hundred yards wide, running from 
Chicago to the Wabash river, the exact location of which was to be 
determined by subsequent surveying. More than that, the Indians 
agreed to cede, for every mile of that future road, one section of land 
to the government. These sections of land, grouped where the 
government so desired, were to be sold to the public, the profits to 
be used in building and maintaining the road itself.* 


By subsequent treaties of 1826, 1828, and 1832, a large portion 
of the present St. Joseph County, passed into government hands. The 
property on which Notre Dame is located, was included in these trans- 
fers.” 


In 1832 Father Badin bought three parcels of land, amounting to 
250 acres, from the State; from Samuel Merrill, he purchased two 
parcels of land; from Austin W. Morris, he acquired one parcel. In 
all, Father Badin acquired 524 acres, including the two lakes on the 
present campus.? Father Badin planned to establish an orphanage 
on that ground, but after a year as we have seen, he abandoned the 
idea, hoping that some one else might later fulfill his desire. On 
July 31, 1835, Father Badin transferred all this property to the Bishop 
of Vincennes, with the understanding, first, that the property would 
be used for an orphan asylum or some other religious or charitable 
project, and secondly, that Father Badin would be reimbursed to the 


1 Howard, A History of St. Joseph County, Indiana, I. 55-56. 
2 Ibid., 90-91. 
3 The patents and deeds for the Notre Dame property are in the Accounting Office 
Archives of the University. 
30 
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extent of seven hundred and fifty dollars for buildings and improve- 
ments made at his own expense.* 


In June, 1839, when Bishop Bruté lay dying, he transferred all 
this property to Father John Vabret, his Vicar, who in turn was to 
relinquish his holdings as soon as a new Bishop of Vincennes had been 
appointed.° When Bishop de la Hailandiére returned from France 
where he had been consecrated, the transfer from Father Vabret took 
place.© The new Bishop tried to interest the Fathers of Mercy in 
carrying out Father Badin’s dream. And in August, 1840, the prop- 
erty at Notre Dame was actually transferred to Father Ferdinand Bach, 
of the Fathers of Mercy, with the stipulation that Father Bach would 
establish a college there.” Failure to fulfill this condition would 
compel Father Bach to return the land to the Bishop. When Father 
Bach surveyed the situation, he despaired of fulfilling the condition. 
He did, however, purchase an additional three hundred and seventy- 
five acres from Father Badin,® in Section 10, Township 30, which 
property he later assigned to the Bishop of Vincennes. Altogether, 
therefore, the Bishop held title to nearly nine hundred acres of land 
in St. Joseph County. 


When he offered this property to Father Sorin, however, he did 
not have in his possession the deeds to the property. Father Bach, 
growing tired of Indiana, had gone to New Orleans to join the secular 
clergy, and had taken the deeds with him. It was only in the following 
year, 1843, that Father Bach returned the legal papers. Father Sorin, 
in the meantime, had been at Notre Dame for nearly a year, and was 
in a fair way of fulfilling the almost impossible conditions laid down 
by the Bishop—namely, that he establish, within two years, a college, 
and a novitiate for the priests and Brothers. But as yet he had no 
legal title to the property. As soon as the Bishop received the deeds 
he assigned the original 524 acres to Father Sorin and Brother Vin- 


4 St. Joseph County Deed Book B, 161. Recorder’s Office, South Bend. The actual 
transfer was made at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where Badin met Bishop Bruté who 
was on his way to Europe. 

5 Recorded Dec. 31, 1857, in St. Joseph County Deed Record Y, 179. 

6 Ibidem, 181. 

7 St. Joseph County Deed Book F2, 519. Bach soon dropped the idea of building 
a college in Northern Indiana for Bishop Forbin-Janson, co-founder of the Fathers of 
Mercy with whom Bach was travelling in America, bought Spring Hill College near 
Mobile, Alabama, from Bishop Porttier of Mobile, and made Father Bach president 
and superior of it. Cf. the thesis of Sr. Mary Elizabeth. The History of the Diocese 
of Mobile, 1826-1859. 1942, 114, University of Notre Dame Library. 

8 St. Joseph County Deed Book F2, 520. 
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cent.? Four years later, he assigned the other three hundred and 
seventy-five acres to Father Sorin, as a sort of inducement to transfer 
the Novitiate to Indianapolis, a move long desired by the Bishop.1° 


As to the buildings on these grounds, there was, first of all, the 
chapel erected by Father Badin in 1834, in which was buried the body 
of Father Deseille. Another building served as the house for the 
halfbreed interpreter, Charron, and his wife. Finally, a small shack, 
not much more than a shelter, was standing near the chapel. 


For several weeks after Sorin’s arrival cold weather made it almost 
impossible to work outside. Father Sorin’s first desire was to build 
another chapel. Father Badin’s chapel was too small and in a sad 
state of disrepair. Father Sorin felt that if the chapel were larger 
it would attract more of the neighboring Catholics and could be so 
arranged that a portion of the structure might be used to house his 
community, which, by spring, with the arrival of the Brothers from 
St. Peter’s, would have grown. Immediately he appealed to the 
Catholics near South Bend for help in erecting the chapel. They were 
poor, of course, but they were willing to give of their time and labor 
—cutting logs, clearing the ground, hauling the timber. ‘The site 
chosen was higher up on the banks of the lake. Then, on a given 
day, all the helpers gathered to raise the walls of the chapel. The 
weather was so cold that the men went home before the roof was put 
on. They did not return. Father Sorin, by slow stages, and at con- 
siderable expense, put the roof on the chapel only after the tiny group 
of Brothers came in the spring.** 


When he left St. Peter’s, Father Sorin had split his community 
in two parts. Eight of them came to Notre Dame. Ten remained 
at St. Peter’s, mostly novices, under the charge of Father Chartier. 
The Bishop was very anxious that the Novitiate should remain close 
to him. But when, suddenly, Father Chartier left the community, the 
group at St. Peter’s was left without a priest. In that circumstance 
the Bishop could hardly object when Father Sorin ordered them all 


to come to Notre Dame.?” 


9 The deed is in the Accounting Office Archives, Notre Dame. 

10 UNDA, XII, 3, b. 

11 Sorin, Chronicle, 28-30; Sorin to Hailandiére, Jan. 24, 1843, Sorin Corr. II, 
Prov. Arch. 

12 Sorin, Chronicle, 30; Sorin to Hailandiére, Jan. 24, 1843. Sorin Corr. II, 
Prov. Arch. 
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Brother Vincent was the superior of this group. Early in February 
they loaded a large wagon with their simple possessions, beds, pots, 
and pans, and enough food to last them for the journey. The wagon 
was drawn by four horses. The cavalcade included eight head of 
cattle. As they moved down the ridge from St. Peter’s and climbed 
the hill toward Washington, the road was covered with a thick film 
of ice. The poorly shod horses found it very difficult to maintain their 
footing. The cattle fared worse. Once, when the whole procession 
had almost negotiated the hill, those in front began to slip. The first 
struck the one behind, and all horses, wagon, men and cattle found 
themselves once again at the bottom of the decline. It took all the 
neighbors to get them over that hill. 


Once when it was necessary to cross a river, they drove the horses 
and wagon on a great flatboat, and herded the cattle behind the wagon. 
The cattle became restive and started milling about. Finally, they 
plunged, one after the other, into the stream, and, of course, swam 
for the wrong shore. The chronicler makes no reference to what the 
Brothers said. 


The trek northward was never forgotten.1* Twice they had to 
sleep out in the open. When they wished a piece of bread, the frozen 
loaves had to be cut with an axe. A day was lost when one of the 
wagon wheels gave way, and they had to buy a large sled and trans- 
fer, not only the load, but what remained of the wagon, to this new 
mode of conveyance. One of the Brothers froze his toes; two others 
had their faces frozen. Probably, in later years, they could laugh 
about that trip, but living through it must have been terribly grim. 


They finally reached Notre Dame on February 27, 1843. It was 
Mardi-Gras and after all their suffering it must have seemed a very 
Fat Tuesday just to have warm soup. They had hardly arrived, when 
Father Sorin pointed to the unfinished roof of the new chapel. The 
next day, all of them set to work. By March 19th, the roof was on. 
They had Mass that morning,—it was the feast of St. Joseph—the 
first in their new church. During the summer, an addition was made 
to the chapel, and still another was planned, which would make the 
building ninety feet long. Moreover, under the roof of the chapel, 
a loft was prepared for the expected Sisters. 


13 For this account of the trip from St. Peter’s to Notre Dame, cf. Brother John 
to Moreau, March 20, 1843. Gen. Arch. 1843, 
14 Sorin, Chronicle, 30-31, 
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In spite of these improvements, Father Sorin doubted that he 
would have room enough for his colony and students. He had 
acquired students from almost the day of his coming. That young 
Coquillard boy, who led him to the site-of Notre Dame, was enrolled 
as a student, perhaps the first student of Notre Dame. We say per- 
haps, because from the records it appears that a certain Clement 
Reckers disputes Coquillard’s claim to be considered Notre Dame’s 
first student.!° There were more than two students, of course, even 
that first winter. There is every reason to believe that the courses of 
studies were neither profound nor thorough. It is a difficult task for 
the head of a college to be too meticulous about credit hours and 
standardized degrees with the wolf so constantly at his door. If he was 
to begin at all, the head of this new college had to be mightily con- 
cerned about frost-bite and empty stomachs. The more ethereal prob- 
lems of intellectual development would have to wait. 


In spite of this first sketchy sort of education, pupils did show up. 
They brought hardly any cash. It was as though a father, wishing 
to register his son, rode up to the registrar’s office and paid for his 
son’s orthography with a sack of potatoes, for his arithmetic with two 
likely-looking shoats. Moreover, as the months wore on, inquiries 
came from parents about the new school by the lakes, and this curi- 
osity was, to Father Sorin, a sort of advanced registration. He was 
mightily encouraged. The faculty and personnel of the school were 


15 The meticulous Brother Gatian gives briefly the list of the first students as follows: 
“At Notre Dame du Lac University Anno Domini 1842-43 


Names Arrival Departure Remarks 
CAR eekers fo wee oe acer Winter °42-43 0... August, 1845... Paid in work 
Theodore Alexis Coquillard....Winter & Spring.......... Spring. .4 eae Did not board 


Perhaps a few others came whose names have been forgotten and who never paid.” 
Boarders’ Ledger No. 2, ii. Archives of the Prefect of Discipline, Notre Dame. This 
Ledger was started in 1849, but is preceded by several pages giving the lists of students 
from 1841 (at St. Peter’s) to 1848. Brother Gatian remarks that he has taken this 
information for the first seven years from the “old register of the University, and from 
recollection and books where no exact date is given.” The claim of Reckers is strength- 
ened by the remarks of Brother Gatian in his Chronicle: “He was the first boy who 
came to the community during the first winter of 1842-43. He was for some time num- 
bered among our postulants and afterwards became a boarder. He was always a model 
of piety and good conduct but unfortunately very changeable. He left in 1845 after the 
distribution of premiums and went to Cincinnati....” (Br. Gatian’s Chronicle, UNDA). 
In 1878 Reckers asked Bishop Dwenger to help him recommend his son for the Manual 
Labor School. Dwenger wrote Granger, Dec. 10, 1878: “Mr. C. Reckers, who claims 
to be your first student, was here yesterday stating that he would like to send his boy 
to the Manual Labor School for three years commencing, as | understood him, next 
summer or fall. Reckers is a very good man, but in poor health and not very well off.” 


Granger papers, 1877-78. Prov. Arch. 
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about to be increased by the coming of a new colony from France. 
this new colony included two priests, one seminarian, one Brother, 
and four Sisters.‘ After a hazardous trip across the ocean, and a 
journey by land from New York to Detroit and thence to Notre 
Dame, they reached their destination the last of July, 1843.17 


The presence of the Sisters was a great novelty, both to Catholics 
and Protestants. The first Sunday after their arrival, the chapel was 
packed. Black-robes they had seen aplenty. But these were strange 
looking women in their sombre dress and blue cord and flaring hat. 
Father Sorin took this occasion to tell the congregation who these 
women were and why they had come. Their devotion, he said, would 
make possible the development of the school, for they would cook, 
wash, mend, nurse, even milk the cows, making possible an economy 
that would permit a financial outlay on other projects. And they lived 
in the loft over the chapel, where their fluted caps scraped the roof. . 
There was only one window. The place was dark and stuffy. The 
bugs came through the chinks, and there were rats and cobwebs and 
fleas for the first few nights. Apart from this, remarked Father Sorin, 
the Sisters were quite comfortable! 1° 


Before quitting Vincennes the previous November, Father Sorin 
had consulted Mr. Marsile, an architect, and together they had drawn 
up plans for a college building to be erected at Notre Dame. It was 
to be in the form of a double hammer, one hundred and sixty feet 
long, thirty-six feet wide, and four and a half stories high. It was a 
pretentious project for one who was having difficulty getting enough 
meat and potatoes. Nevertheless, when Father Sorin left Vincennes 
it was understood that Mr. Marsile would come to Notre Dame the 
following spring to erect that building. In the meantime the architect 
expected Father Sorin and his Brothers to prepare as much lumber 


and brick as possible. And this they did, sixty thousand feet of 


16 The two priests: Fr. Francois Cointet and Fr. Theophile Marivault. Francois 
Gouesse was the seminarian. Brother Eloi and four Sisters, Mary of the Sacred Heart, 
Mary of Bethlehem, Mary of Calvary, and Mary of Nazareth completed the group. 


17 On the trip of the seconod colony Cf. Ann. Gen. S. C. 298, Gen. Arch.; 
Cointet to Moreau, July 16, 1843; Etr. Spirit., 1844, 104-110; an English translation 
of this letter is given in Brosnahan, Sr. M. Eleanore, On the King’s Highway, 1931, 
107-122. Cointet to Moreau. August 11, 1843, in English translation, ibid., 1222125: 
also Marivault to Moreau, August 3, 1843. Gen. Arch. 5, 31. 


18 Sorin, Chronicle, 32. 
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lumber, and two hundred and fifty thousand bricks and the necessary 
lime.?° 


When by late spring the architect failed to appear, Father Sorin 
and the Brothers began to get nervous. Without the guidance of Mr. 
Marsile, they did not feel capable of erecting so large a building them- 
selves. But they had to have more room. So they drew up a plan 
of a small square brick building, of two stories. In a short time the 
building was ready. It is what is now called “Old College” or the 
“Mission House.” It is wonderful what Father Sorin packed into 
that building. There was a dormitory for the expected students; a 
dormitory for the Brothers; a refectory; a bakery; a class-room; and 
a clothes room. ‘This building is the only original landmark on the 
campus. It rests to the right of the library by St. Mary’s Lake, in the 
midst of deep shade, dwarfed by stately halls, like a shrunken but con- 
tented mother surrounded by her numerous well-to-do children. To 
be sure, a little brick and plaster have been added. But the building 
still retains the simple, frank expression of the humble inception of 
Notre Dame. No gilded dome or towering spire, no fléche that cuts 
the sky, no ornate cornice or sculptured porch was born except in the 


lowly hopes of “Old College.” 


When it was finished and inhabited, the long-awaited architect 
arrived. On August 24th, he came with two workmen. Why he had 
so long delayed, we do not know. It seemed almost too late to start 
putting up the larger college building that had been planned. Never- 
theless, the presence of the architect and his helpers kindled the feeling 
that the new structure might be started and, with good fortune, be 
reasonably complete. Most of the lumber and bricks were at hand. 
But there was very little money. Father Sorin got out the leather 
pouch and counted. All too little! But there were friends. Mr. 
Byerley, who had entertained Father Sorin in New York the day of 
his arrival, was now a resident of South Bend. He offered to loan 
Father Sorin five hundred dollars outright, and to extend two thousand 
dollars credit in the store he conducted in South Bend. Moreover, 
Father Marivault, one of the new recruits, had an inheritance in France. 
This he turned over to Father Sorin.?° It amounted to twelve hun- 
dred dollars. In all, Father Sorin had cash or credit for the sum of 


19 Ibid., 33-34. 
20 Due to a misunderstanding and delay this money was not received for nearly a 
year, much to Sorin’s embarrassment. 
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probably four thousand dollars. Well, what were they waiting for? 
Father Sorin decided to start building the central part of that double- 
hammered edifice; the two wings could wait for more prosperous days. 

The architect had arrived only on the 24th of August; on the 
28th, they had a formal laying of the cornerstone. Father St. Michael 
Shawe, vicar-general of the diocese, was there to bless it. Brick upon 
brick, you could see it growing every day. The mildness of the weather 
favored the workmen. It was hoped that it would be under roof before 
the snows came. And it would have been, too, had not a fire broken 
out in the yet unfinished building. This was the first of a series of 
fires that dogged the early college years. Fortunately, this time, the 
damage was slight, but it was sufficient to hold up the plastering until 
the following spring. By June, 1844, some of the rooms were ready 
for occupancy, and by fall the whole was completed, even to a bell 
hung in the cupola.2* The first condition laid down by the Bishop 
had been fulfilled. The college was launched. 

In the meantime the second condition was well on its way to ful- 
fillment: the novitiate. It will be recalled that the Bishop wanted 
the Novitiate kept in the south, at St. Peter’s. But when Father Char- 
tier withdrew, it was imperative that the novices move north, where they 
could be under the direction of a priest. The Bishop had to be con- 
tent with a novitiate erected at Notre Dame. In November, 1843, 
Father Sorin drew apart from the community to make his retreat in 
silence and seclusion. The spot he chose was called simply “The 
Island.” It was an eminence between the two lakes, the site now 
occupied by the Community House. It was surrounded by marshy 
ground. One had to use a boat to get to it. During his retreat Father 
Sorin experienced such peace and freedom from care that he determined 
there should be the spot where novices, in prayer and study, should lay 
the foundation of the spiritual life. There, he felt, they would receive 
that godly strength of which they would stand in so great need if 
Notre Dame were to succeed. Even during the days of his retreat 
Father Sorin chopped down. trees and cleared some of the ground, 
while he thought over the kind of building he would erect. It was not 
until the following summer, 1844, that he was able to proceed. But 
by December 8, 1844, two buildings had gone up, the novitiate and a 
chapel. Father Sorin surveyed his work. The Bishop had said, “With- 
in two years, let this be done.” Well, it was done. 


21 Sorin, Chronicle, 37. 
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This chapel on the island was to be the spiritual center of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross in Indiana. There is no trace of it today. 
It was torn down in 1858 to make room for a larger building. But 
in the early days it was the place, above all others, where the Community 
really enjoyed itself. All the old records speak of it with reverent 
attachment. In the morning, at meditation, Mass and Communion; 
in the evening, when the community, in two canoes, paddled to its 
shores, recited the beads and said the Litany; on the days of retreat; 
the anniversaries of profession and ordination—always this place, above 
all others, was sanctified by a religious peace. For years it was the 
only thing at Notre Dame that made any pretention of being extra fine. 


Only a year after Father Sorin’s arrival, and before the walls of the 
new college building had yet been finished, his zeal had made itself 
felt in a telling way. John B. Defrees, a resident of South Bend, and 
state Senator to the Indiana legislature, admired the courage of Father 
Sorin. In a year’s time, he noted, this energetic priest had laid the 
foundations of what gave promise of being a fine educational institu- 
tion. Although a Methodist, he came to see Father Sorin, and offered 
to procure from the legislature a charter setting up at Notre Dame 
a university with the legal right to exist and grant degrees.?” 


One January day in 1844, Father Sorin called all his professors 
together in his little room in Old College. He explained to priests 
and Brothers that if they were to be worthy of the Senatot’s generous 
offer, they must organize their courses of studies in such a way as to 
justify the promised charter. It is not difficult to imagine some of the 
things which Father said to the group of priests and Brothers. “During 
this present year, about twenty-five boys have been enrolled in our 
classes. If their education is to be solid and attract others, we must 
give to each one every attention possible. Surely, we must offer more 
than spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic! You, Father Cointet, 
will teach Latin and Greek! You, Brother Gatian, will teach history 
and French! Brother Augustin, you will see what you can do with 
Botany and Zoology!” This was the first faculty meeting. This 


weekly get-together was to continue unbroken for over thirty years.?* 


On January 15th, 1844, by legislative act, Father Sorin’s school 


became a University. 


22 Ibid., 34-35. 
23 Minutes of the Council of Professors. Arch of Notre Dame. No. 30. Prov. Arch. 
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Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
that Edward Frederick Sorin, Francis Louis Cointet, Theophilus 
Jerome Marivault, Francis Gouesse, and their associates and succes- 
sors in office be, and are hereby constituted and declared to be, a body 
corporate and politic, by the name and style of the “University of 
Notre Dame du Lac” and by that name shall have perpetual succes- 
sion with full power and authority to confer and grant, or cause to be 
conferred and granted, such degrees and diplomas in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and in law and medicine as are usually conferred and 
granted in other universities of the United States, provided, however, 
that no degrees shall be conferred and diplomas granted except to 
students who have acquired the same proficiency in the liberal arts and 


sciences, and in law and medicine as is customary in other universities 
in the United States.24 


This encouraging act on the part of the State could hardly have 
created any illusion in the minds of the faculty. Like the students, 
the professors were just beginning. Even the most venerable univer- 
sities had humble beginnings, and in their case, too, the term univer- 
sity implied, not so much the actual state of things, as dreams for the 
future. But in the case of schools which are built on mission founda- 
tions, that dream is brought forth only slowly and painfully. Such a 
school cannot dip into the public till to pay the salaries of professors. 
No taxes are set aside for its budget. Of course, it often has the 
endowment of flesh and blood of men like Sorin and his associates, 
who ask nothing but a little food and shelter, and who give of their 
all to realize the dream. 


On the 2nd of December, 1843, Father Sorin inserted in the South 
Bend Free Press a notice of his intention to found a college at Notre 
Dame. The notice is too long to give here, but we will summarize its 
more important points. To begin with, he states that the location 
is one both beautiful and healthful; and that the. school can be easily 
reached from any large city in the region. He describes the college 
building as being equal to anything in the United States, probably 
quoting the architect; he promises a gymnasium to provide the last 
word in recreational facilities. He assures anxious parents that the 
good Sisters and competent physicians will guard the health of their 


children. 


As to the discipline, students may expect a paternal yet firm 
attitude. Their morals and deportment will be carefully guarded, 


24 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, XXXV, No. 3, 1939-40, 46. 
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their reading matter assiduously watched. During recreation periods, 
a member of the faculty will always be with them. There will be no 
whipping or beating. If students cannot be corrected by measures 
short of corporal punishment, they will be dismissed. 

While the college is Catholic in tone, and under the direction of 
Catholics, students of any faith will be accepted. There will be no 
interference on the part of the faculty with the religious tenets of a 


non-Catholic student.?° 
* “ * 


John Smith from Fort Wayne drove over to South Bend. He 
dropped into Benjamin Coguillard’s tavern. We suppose that Mr. 
Smith picked up the South Bend paper of December 2nd. He read 
the notice inserted by Father Sorin. He laid down his glass, refusing 
the offer of a second drink, mounted his horse and rode to the lake. 


Over on a high piece of ground, there was the noise of hammer- 
ing and sawing, the tinkle of trowel on brick. Smith rode over slow- 
ly, and observing a tall be-cassocked man moving among the workers, 
he drew alongside, and said: 

“T’m looking for a man named Father Sorin. Be ye him?” 

“Ah, I am Father Sorin!” Smith then dismounted. 

“T seen your notice in the paper! My name’s Smith!” 

“Ah, yes, yes!” 

“T got a boy, a right smart lad, an’ I thought mebbe we could make 


some kind of a dicker for his schoolin’.” 


“How old is the boy?” asked Father Sorin. 

“He’s nigh ont’ fourteen now. His maw’s dead, and I’m thinkin’ 
of catchin’ me another wife. Thought ’s how the lad might be better 
off away from the house!” 

“Some arrangement, I think, can be made. Has the boy been to 
school?” K 

“Oh, yes. His maw was a bright woman, and she spelled him and 
learned him to write. The school-master down at Fort Wayne said 
he is the brightest lad in school. O’course, his maw helped him a 
lot. But, now... .” his voice trailed off. 

Father Sorin cleared his throat, 

Smith resumed: “What do it cost?” 

“Well,” said Father Sorin, “for one hundred dollars we will feed 


25 There is a copy of this issue of the South Bend Free Press in the Northern 
Indiana Historical Museum, South Bend. Leeper, op. cif. gives only a fragment of it. 
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him, wash and mend his clothes, give him medical attention; teach him 
the complete English course—spelling, reading, grammar, history, 
bookkeeping, surveying, astronomy! Yes, one hundred dollars a year!” 

“I ain’t got a hundred dollars,” said Smith, quite simply. 

“No? Well, perhaps some other arrangements might be made,” 
suggested Father Sorin. “How much could you pay?” 

“Twenty-five or thutty dollars, mebbe!” 

“What do you do for a living?” asked Father Sorin. 

“I farm. An’ I got me a little grist-mill, too.” 

“Perhaps you could give us some of your farm produce, if you 
can’t pay in cash,” said Father Sorin. 

“Yep, I was thinkin’ about that. Could you use some corn meal?” 

Ves!” 

“Could you take a couple o” hogs?” 

“Ves!” 

“My wife had a lot o’ clothes. I don’t suppose. . . .” 

“No,” said Father Sorin. 

“Mebbe some furniture? I got a nice hautboy, brought out from 
Vermont!” 

“Yes, I think so!” mused the priest. 

“Ts that enough?” 

“Yes, I think that is enough, Mr. Smith,” answered Father Sorin. 

“Good!” They shook hands. “When can I send him?” asked 
the traveler. 

“We can take him any time. What is his name?” 

“Like his paw. John Smith!” 

“Very well. We will expect the boy. You can, perhaps, eh, pay 
something in cash when the boy comes?” 

“Yes, I reckon I can.” Smith started to remount, but then turned 
to Father Sorin. 

“Do he get Latin, too?” 

“No. That will cost another hog!” 

“Do he learn to play the piano-forte?” 

“Ah, no, that is much extra! Two hogs! Two big hogs!” ex- 
claimed the priest. 

John Smith said nothing until he had mounted. Then, turning to 
the priest, he said quietly but resolutely: “T’ll git the hogs!” He 
rode off in the direction of Fort Wayne. A new student, perhaps, 
was enrolled. 
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If there were a John Smith starting to Notre Dame that year of 
1844, besides the hogs and cornmeal and hautboy he would have had 
to bring his own bed and bedding, his own knife and fork, six shirts, 
six pairs of stockings, handkerchiefs and towels, and other specified 
bits of clothing. The chances of John’s having any spending money 
would be slim, but anyway, he would be told that all pocket money 
must be turned over to the Treasurer of the college. The Treasurer 
would see to it that John spent nothing foolishly. Finally, John’s 
parents would be told not to make any unnecessary visits. And, “if 
parents write to their children, please pay the postage. We don’t 
want any ‘postage-due’ letters!” °° 

el ei dace 


That July afternoon, 1835, when Father Badin had met Bishop 
Bruté in Pittsburgh, and transferred the Notre Dame property to the 
Bishop, he stressed particularly his desire that the care of orphans 
should loom large in the plans of whoever finally got the property. 
Poor and crowded as the community was, Notre Dame began to 
acquire orphans from the very first.2” Almost without exception, these 
orphan children were destitute. The most reasonable charity, there- 
fore, was to teach them some useful trade whereby to earn a living 
when they should reenter the world. Among the Brothers, Father 
Sorin had many excellent tradesmen—bakers, carpenters, brick-masons, 
farmers, and tailors. These orphans, working under the Brothers, could 
acquire a trade, while, at the same time, their industry would, in part, 
pay their way at the school. 


The orphans, or rather apprentices, as they were called, had a 
program quite distinct from the ordinary student. It was to their 
advantage to learn a good trade, and that as quickly as possible. They 
took no part in the course of studies as outlined for the college boy. 
In fact, but for the over-crowded conditions, they would have had little 
contact with the ordinary student. Not that any premium was placed 
on snobbery. Not that the apprentices were not considered good 


26 The story of John Smith from Fort Wayne is fictional. However, it is typical of 
financial arrangements not at all uncommon to the early days of Notre Dame. For a 
factual record of such a transaction, vide Notre Dame Alumnus, IV, 101. 

27 Sorin, Chronicle, 43. Five of these orphans were sent by Mr. Fresnaye of Phila- 
delphia, Hailandiére’s business agent in that city. They arrived at Notre Dame in Sept., 
1843, and were only 10 and 11 years old although Sorin thought they would be 14, 
“but this made me feel a more keen desire than ever to have here one day an establish- 
ment for little orphans.” Sorin to Hailandiére, Sept. 29, 1843, Sorin Corr. II, Prov. 
Arch. This is a copy of the original. 
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enough. But since their whole day was spent in manual labor, they 
had little interest in what the college boy was doing. This distinction 
became all the more actual when, once more, Senator Defrees offered 
his kind services in obtaining a charter for the Manual Labor School.?8 
It was organized under the Brothers of St. Joseph, and for over sixty 
years procured for hundreds of unfortunates, a hope and chance for 
the future. 

This Manual Labor School was the first Catholic trade school in 
the United States. The Sisters of Charity, and others, had for years 
maintained orphan asylums for younger children. But no provision 
had been made for these children as they grew up. Now that the 
Brothers of St. Joseph were taking care of this problem, several Bishops, 
among others, Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati and Bishop Hughes of 
New York, pleaded with Father Sorin to give them Brothers that 


they might erect in their own dioceses schools of the same kind. 


If, at the end of this two years, we might have witnessed the im- 
provements accomplished at Notre Dame, and if, while looking around, 
we might have encountered that tall, strong figure of the priest who 
began it, we might exclaim: “How did you do this? Tell us, what 
were your resources!” Perhaps he would make answer in this fashion: 


“Voila! It takes money, or something like money, to make this 
beginning. See what I had! First of all, this land was given to us 
by the Bishop, land which is ours now, and which we can cultivate. 
Secondly, I have this devoted band of priests and Brothers, some of 
whom will plant the crops and, God willing, reap them; others will 
teach; all of them will live like poor men, exacting only the merest 
trifle for their own sustenance. There! We are rich already! 


“But in addition, the Propagation of the Faith has been generous, 
too. This past year alone, $1850 came from them, and we have every 
assurance that from time to time they will continue to help us. And 
see how my friend, Father Delaune, for a whole year went about the 
country begging for us. He brought us 15,000 francs. My own 
Brothers, too, have not disdained the role of beggar. Many a needed 
dollar they have brought to me. 


“Some of us priests, notably Father Marivault and myself, have 
used up the private patrimony that would come to us on the death 


28 Ibidem. 
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of our parents. And see the kindness of Mr. Byerley! Ah, there is a 
friend! Sometimes, I wonder how he can have such faith in my work! 
But, thank God, he has. Without his extension of credit, I should 


never have been able to do all this. 


“Then, too, as I go about the country, caring for the Catholics in 
St. Joseph, Berrien, Niles, Bertrand, and Plymouth, they give me what 
they can. It is little enough, for they are poor, and like us, they are 
making sacrifices, too. But it all helps. Often, I have no cash on hand, 
and many a night I wonder where I will get food for all my hungry 
mouths the next day. But something always turns up. 

“For, let me tell you, if all men fail me, there is one treasury that 
is always full, and from which, when all else is exhausted, I can draw. 
That is the treasury of Our Most Holy Lady. That afternoon, when 
first we set foot on this land, we went on our knees in the snow and 
placed our confidence in her. In the darkest hours of our need, in the 
moments of deepest discouragement, I have called on her for help. 
Never once has she failed. More than that, so great has been her pro- 
tection that I am compelled to go right ahead with this work, knowing 
that her power and kindness will not fail us in the days that lie ahead. 

“Look, when this school, Our Lady’s school, shall grow a bit more, 
I shall raise her aloft so that, without asking, all men shall know why 
we have succeeded here. To that lovely Lady, raised high on a dome, 
a golden dome, men may look and find the answer!” 


CRLAPTER, V 


Financial problems; the primitive educational system of the 
pioneer university; the early faculty. The Museum; the Infirmary; 
the first church and its consecration; the shops; the seminary; the 
post-ofce; brick-making; the chimes. Early student life; the first 
commencements and exhibitions. 


@9 bring to the frontier the comparative luxury of a college 


is no easy task. Quite naturally, pioneers who grub the 

soil for a meagre living in a harsh climate have little means 
of securing an education for themselves or their families. Men who 
found schools must, of necessity, be a hardy lot. If they are not 
cushioned to indifference and opposition, they quickly succumb. 

The earlier universities of the United States had great obstacles 
to surmount in their pioneer days. The University of Notre Dame 
was faced with several special difficulties and enjoyed few of the ad- 
vantages of the older Eastern colleges. Most of those colleges were 
begun among English-speaking people, by founders who had no barrier 
of language to surmount. It was entirely different at Notre Dame. 
Among the men who founded Notre Dame, few could speak English 
except of the most excruciating sort. 

Again, the Eastern colleges brought education to people of a 
distinct cultural background. When Father Sorin set up school, the 
only students he could possibly obtain were backwoods lads without 
intellectual formation or ideals. ‘They were the children of a second 
immigration. The courses of studies offered in those first few years 
at Notre Dame are not, as some might suppose, an indication of the 
low intellectual plane of the teachers; rather it may have been an index 
to the limitations of the students. 

Thirdly, the founders brought with them not only rite French 
language, but also their alien customs. Though the old Northwest 
had been French, by Father Sorin’s time the French tradition and the 
French tongue had been largely supplanted by influences from New 
England, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. The French educational 
system, with its strict disciplinary supervision of a pupil’s every waking 
moment, its tendency to suppress, its outlandish vigilance—these 
things were not an asset in winning American youth. The early Notre 
Dame boy felt there was always someone at the keyhole. It made 
him uneasy or angry. The French attitude was: crowd the day with 
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so much to do that no pupil will find time for mischief. In fact, the 
day was so filled with lessons and recitations and examinations, and 
even periods of recreation were so strictly supervised and hedged about 
with restrictions, that the sons of pioneers from Logansport, Danville, 
or Fort Wayne had little appetite for this perpetual surveillance. 


Though Notre Dame had been recognized as a University by the 
State of Indiana, the founders suffered no illusions about their school. 
The simple sort of instruction offered to its early students was the only 
form of instruction that could be imposed on this new and crude 
country. Nothing can hide the blunt fact that among the Catholic 
youth of the Northwest, for whom, primarily, Notre Dame was in- 
tended, there were only a scattered few who might have profited from 
a more advanced or elaborate kind of education. 


With the passing of a few years, however, all this was changed. 
State universities and privately endowed institutions sprang up on all 
sides. Some of them were poor, many of them more poverty-stricken 
than Notre Dame. Still, a surprising number had a financial security 
that was denied to Father Sorin’s school. Her slender resources made 
her hesitate to wax ambitious. Once the Council even admitted that 
it didn’t have funds enough to erect an extra privy that was badly 
needed. Between hiring a competent physicist and buying a new 
plough, there was no choice. The stomachs came first. 


In one thing only, according to Catholic standards, was Notre 
Dame rich. She was endowed with the firm purpose of placing first 
things first. Indeed she had no other raison d’étre. As far as the 
arts and sciences were concerned, she soon found herself far out- 
stripped by other colleges. In laboratories, in professorial staff, in 
physical equipment, she found herself surpassed by other institutions. 
The one thing that gave her courage, the one thing that seemed to 
inspire hope of becoming some day a great university, was her de- 
termination to give her students that moral and religious training with- 
out which no amount of secular knowledge is availing. She has been 
faithful to that determination. After one hundred years, she sees that 
hope fulfilled, that courage rewarded. 

In 1843 Father Sorin outlined the sketchy details of the program 
of studies. What he offered was the curriculum of a tidy French 
boarding school. The Notre Dame boy had to rise at five-thirty. When 
he was dressed, he went to the study hall where he prayed and medita- 
ted under the supervision of a Brother. At six-thirty, he attended 
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Mass, and after that, there was a short period of study, followed by 
breakfast. The hours from eight to ten were set aside for the study 
of grammar after which there were fifteen minutes of recreation. The 
period between recreation and noon was occupied in recitation. After 
dinner, the boys could play until one-thirty. For a half-hour there- 
after, there was an exercise in reading. - From two until four were held 
the classes in arithmetic, and then a half-hour’s recreation. From four- 
thirty to six, there were classes in history, geography and bookkeeping. 
At six o’clock the students gathered for a spiritual conference, followed 
by the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus. Supper was served at 
six-thirty, after which there was another period of study. Everyone 


had to be in bed by nine o’clock.* 


This sounds like the most rudimentary sort of high-school work. 
And so it was. There was no effort to make it appear otherwise. 
There seems to have been no consideration for a distinction between 
the aptitudes of different students. Let them all take the same sub- 
jects. After all, this was a school in the wilderness. The students 
who already knew how to read and write would profit by repetition! 
Let there be nothing fancy! 


This elementary program, coupled with the strange disciplinary 
regulations imported from France, somewhat galled the students. They 
were not slow to show their restlessness. It is to Father Sorin’s 
credit that within two years he saw that some attempt must be made 
to accomodate his plan of studies to the demands and spirit of the 
boys he counted as his students. He knew that the Jesuit Fathers 
must have encountered the same difficulties with which he was faced. 
Accordingly he wrote to them at Georgetown University and St. Louis 
University, as well as to the priests who conducted Mount St. Mary’s 
College at Emmitsburg, Md., and asked them how they had solved 
the problem. From the responses, Father Sorin chose the plan of 
studies followed at St. Louis University.” 


At the beginning of the school year of 1848, the students were 
divided into two groups: those following the classical course and 
those following the commercial course. The only difference between 
the two lay in the fact that those in the classical course studied Latin 
and Greek, whereas those in the Commercial course substituted book- 
keeping and allied subjects. 


1 Council of Professors, I, 10, Prov. Arch. 
2 Brother Gatian, Chronicle, July, 1848. Prov. Arch. 
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The college course comprised six years of work. Into these years 
was crowded all that was elementary in what we know as modern 
high-school, without any of its flounces, plus the Latin and Greek and 
English grammar, the natural history and philosophies that character- 
ize the classical course. There was mathematics a-plenty. And, of 
course, all the religion—although it was not mentioned in the cata- 
logue—that could be absorbed by the young student.* Moreover, 
by this time Sorin had professors who were competent in all these 
branches. It was a simple program, but thorough. As yet there were 
no theses to be defended nor dissertations to be written. These 
things, Father Sorin felt, would follow in their own good time. For the 
present he was concerned with the strict fundamentals of education. 


In fact he could be concerned with little else. In those first few 
years Father Sorin not only headed the college and dictated its polli- 
cies, but he had two other great concerns that demanded his attention. 
First, there was the question of subjects for his community. He was 
obliged to seek vocations both for the Brotherhood and the Priesthood. 
With only meager income, the newly founded university relied for its 
existence upon the lives of men who, for the sake of Christ, were 
willing to give themselves to the cause of education. To search for such 
men, and to form them both for the religious life and for the work 
of teachers, was in itself a great task. That alone could have occupied 
all Father Sorin’s time. 


But in adition to this burden the founder of Notre Dame realized 
that he must care for all the Catholics of the surrounding territory. 
Notre Dame was the center of a parish that extended in a radius of 
one hundred miles. The President of Notre Dame had little time to 
spend in his office. Often he was in the saddle heac'_d for Goshen to 
administer the sacraments to a dying woman; or, of a Saturday, to hear 
confessions at Paw Paw where the Catholics had not seen a priest for 
two months; or, in company with Brother John, who was a native 
of England and who acted as Sorin’s interpreter, he rode out to the 
Indians so that they might have Mass. 

Gradually, of course, more priests and Brothers came to help him. 
Father St. Michael Shawe, a secular priest from Vincennes, joined the 
university in 1845. He was a very distinguished man and an eloquent 
preacher. So great was his reputation that when notice was given of 
his intention to preach in the Court House at South Bend, the build- 


3 Annales Générales de Sainte Croix, 177-179. Gen. Arch. 
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ing was jammed. He preached a series of fifteen sermons at that 
time, and not once was there even standing room. In addition to 
his powers as a speaker, he was also a splendid scholar. He taught 
Latin, Greek, and English. Unfortunately for Notre Dame, the 
Bishop of Detroit heard him preach and offered him a position which 
he accepted in 1849.* 

Then, too, there was Father Francois Cointet, upon whom Father 
Sorin relied in a most extraordinary way. Francois Cointet and 
Edward Sorin had been class-mates in the Seminary at Le Mans. Ed- 
ward had joined the Auxiliary Priests of Father Moreau, while Fran- 
cois worked as a secular priest in the diocese of Le Mans. One day 
Francois met Father Moreau, just when the latter had received from 
Edward Sorin the first of Sorin’s letters from Notre Dame. Reading 
it, Francois caught the fever of Edward’s enthusiasm. He joined the 
Congregation and begged Father Moreau to send him to America. 

Father Sorin was mightily pleased to have him. His scholarly 
attainments made him a welcome addition to the faculty. His dis- 
position was so mild, his devotion so great, his influence so salutary, 
that Father Sorin leaned on him heavily. His companionship, his 
comforting encouragement and sound advice made him Sorin’s right 
hand man. Knowing this, one can understand why Sorin, in 1854, 
as Francois Cointet lay dying, wrote: “The day I saw that Father 
Cointet was going to die, I almost lost my mind!” 

Father Cointet’s death was a blow not only to Father Sorin and 
the students, but also to the Catholics of the vast parish of Notre 
Dame. Although he taught his classes regularly and skillfully, Father 
Cointet’s greatest interest was in the missions. He arranged his classes 
so as to be free for one or two days at a time. “It was to the sons 
~ of the forest, the remnant of the red race passing from the plains of 
Indiana and to the advanced guard of civilization, the poor Irish 
laborers of the railroad that he delighted to break the bread of life... . 
Now riding at nightfall over a wide extent of country to reach some 
Indian wigwam, or seated in a shanty, by the side of an unfinished 
railroad, hearing the confessions of the poor Irish women, explaining 
the catechism to a crowd of wild ragged little children who formed a 

4 According to the notes of Prof. Edwards, Bishop Lefevere of Detroit, after hear- 
ing’ Shawe preach, was so impressed by his zeal and talent that he took him to Detroit 
where he became pastor of the Cathedral and editor of the Catholic Vindicator. Lettres 


historianes, 1853-59. Prov. Arch. 
5 Sorin to the Superior, St. Mary of the Wood, Oct. 16, 1854. Prov. Arch. 
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circle around him; or collecting the men at the close of the day as 
they returned from their hard toil, he taught them their duties as citi- 
zens and Christians. How often have their shanties, by the railroads 
of Michigan and Indiana, been converted, by his presence, into holy 
temples where the poor laborers, strengthened by the Blessed Sacta- 
ment and the consoling voice of the priest, become new beings.” © 


After 1858, when the diocese of Fort Wayne was erected, and when 
John Henry Luers’ was consecrated its first bishop, the priests of the 
University were relieved of the onerous and unremunerative years 
spent on the missions. When it was charged that Father Sorin had 
derived a large sum of money from these missions, he was able to lay 
before the bishop some astounding figures. In the eight years that the 
Notre Dame priests had been taking care of these outlying parishes, 
each priest averaged a gross income of $143.37 per year. Father Sorin 
added the ironic touch that no bishop in the country would expect any 
of his own priests to operate on so small a capital.® 


In spite of Father Sorin’s numerous preoccupations, the college 
went on its way, sometimes very shakily, but nevertheless, making 
progress. We have seen the almost ridiculous daring of the man, 
building his four-storied brick college when the student body was 
almost less numerous than the professors. Into that building went his 
whole heart, for within its walls he hoped to mold a new generation 
of Christian gentlemen. If he had to skimp and save and worry about 
how to pay for the building, he quickly turned to the Blessed Virgin. 
Had he not dedicated the whole thing, community, buildings and stu- 
dents, to the Mother of God! He had an unshakable confidence that 
this wealthy Queen would not fail him. So, when the fall term of 
1845 began, he walked through the building and surveyed his work. 


6 Sr. Mary Angela Gillespie, Life of Rev. Fr. Cointet, Priest and Missionary of 
the Congregation of Holy Cross, 1855, 38-47. 

7 Luers was born at Luetten, Oldenburg, ‘Germany, Sept. 29, 1819. He was ordained 
Nov. 11, 1846 at Cincinnati, and became Bishop of Fort Wayne, Jan. 10, 1858. He 
died June 29, 1871. 


8 The annual income from the missions during the first fifteen years was as follows: 


1843, 1 missionary, $112.08 1851, 5 missionaries, $989.93 
1844, 2 missionaries, 213.59 1852, 5 missionaries, 744.50 
1845, 3 missionaries, 121.37 1853, 6 missionaries, 908.24 
1846, 3 missionaries 142.13 1854, 5 missionaries, 7260 
1847, 4 missionaries, 286.54 1855, 4 missionaries, 901.00 
1848, 6 missionaries, 1034.18 1856, 4 missionaries, 735.70 
1849, 5 missionaries, 650.89 1857, 4 missionaries, 569.82 


1850, 4 missionaries, 609.48 


This meant an average income per missionary of $143.37 per year. Sorin, Chronicle, 236. 
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There in the basement was the study hall, quite satisfactory, with its 
twelve-foot tables and backless benches attached to them.? Above 
this, on the ground floor was the refectory seating thirty or forty, and 
the kitchen., On the second floor, there were nine private rooms for 
the priests and seminarians. The third floor was divided into dormi- 
tories for the students, similar to those we find in Carroll Hall and 
Brownson Hall in the present Administration Building. Private rooms 
for students were unheard of. Finally, there was the garret which 
served as a dormitory for the workmen and for working boarders. 


The whole arrangement was considered pretty elegant. Within 
eight years, however, there was crying need for more room. It was 
_ decided, therefore, to build the wings called for by the original plan. 
This was made possible by the assurance of a very substantial gift of 
ten thousand dollars.‘° With this additional expansion the Univer- 
sity could take care of two hundred and fifty students. Though it 
would be some time before such a large number could be reached, all 
the additional space was put to good use. There was now a large 
assembly room that could be used as a theatre or lecture hall. There 
was also a museum, a rudimentary sort of science laboratory, and an 
armory with fifty-two stands of arms. ‘There were, of course, additional 
study rooms and dormitories. 


And the museum! We have always wondered about the museum. 
When visitors came to the University, it was displayed with a great 
deal of pride. We know that Father Sorin acquired it from a Doctor 
Cavalli in Detroit. Sorin owned a couple of lots in that city and made 
the trade with Doctor Cavalli.*t Simple as it must have been, it 
nevertheless excited a tremendous amount of curiosity. At the com- 
mencement exercises of 1845, a certain Mr. M. R. Keegan reported 
to the Philadelphia Catholic Herald: “The greatest rush was to the 
hall occupied by the splendid museum. . . . It is a splendid collection 
of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, antiquities, etc., from the various parts 
of the globe.” 12 We may be sure that the worthy Brother in charge 
of the collection kept the priceless treasure well locked. 


Father Sorin also built a two storied Infirmary near the north-east 


9 Golden Jubilee, 69-70, and Silver Jubilee, 33. 

10 Sorin, Chronicle, 121. ; 

11 Cf. Johnson, Peter Leo, Stuffed Saddlebags. The Life of Martin Kundig, Priest 
1805-1879. Milwaukee, 1942, 146. 

12 Golden Jubilee, 65. 
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corner of the college building.4* This was in 1844. Eight years later 
the building was enlarged, and a good portion of it was used to house 
regular students who were desirous of having private rooms. Pros- 
pective students were warned that if they wanted private rooms they 
had better make early application.1* 

In 1850, however, a new infirmary was built. It was erected at 
the north-west corner of the administration bulilding, on the site 
occupied until recent date by the old kitchens. It had a sad fate, as 
will appear in a later chapter. With the erection of this new infirmary, 
the “old infirmary,” as it was called, was used for class rooms and for 
a band room. 

All this time the faculty and students were obliged to attend 
religious services in the log chapel built by Father Sorin when first 
he came to Notre Dame. In the winter it was frightfully cold, and 
a constant menace to the health of the students. A new church, one 
nearer the college building, was imperative. Where was the money 
coming from? The council met. It was determined that they would 
expend $1500 in erecting the new church. Five hundred dollars was 
to be in cash, the rest in kind, particularly from the lime kilns which, 
for some time, had been operated by the Brothers on the Notre Dame 
property. The building was begun on May 25, 1848.1° It stood on 
the site of the present church, and was ready for dedication on Novem- 
ber 12th, of the same year. It was only ninety feet long, thirty-eight 
feet wide and twenty-four feet high. But it was the largest Catholic 
church in northern Indiana and seemed quite distinguished. With 
pardonable pride, Father Sorin thus describes it: “The style is Greek, 
with rounded arches. There are three vaults and six columns which 
produce a very pretty effect. The tribune, which has been built for 
the use of the Sisters, is elliptical like the scanctuary. It is already 
enriched with an organ of Mr. H. Erben, and, though a little weak 
for the church, is one of its most precious ornaments.” 1© 

The following year, 1849, on November 11th, the church was 
solemnly consecrated by the Bishop of Vincennes, Maurice de St. 
Palais. Neal Gillespie, one of the students at the time, wrote a letter 
to his sister describing the event. He says that the members of the 
band were routed out of bed at an early hour. By five o’clock, with 

13 It was on the site of the third infirmary built in 1864 and torn down in 1939. 

14 St. Joseph Valley Register, August 10, 1848, 3. 


15 Brother Gatian, Chronicle, May 25, 1848. Prov. Arch. 
16 Sorin, Chronicle, 84-85. 
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fingers half frozen, they were sourly serenading the visiting prelate. 
When he was vested in pontifical robes, they formed a procession to 
the chapel on the island. There they procured the relics and marched 
back to the church. When the numerous prayers and processions and 
incensings were accomplished, and the twelve crosses marked on the 
walls, Mass was celebrated. Father St. Michael Shawe preached, and 
Gillespie remarks that they could have listened to him longer. After 
that, the Sacrament of Confirmation was administered. Altogether 
the ceremony lasted from seven-thirty in the morning until two-thirty 
in the afternoon. Then, there was a dinner. It must have been a 
grand dinner, for there was, to use Gillespie’s own expression, a bowl 
of French coffee at the end of the meal, and there was brandy for the 
coffee. Indeed, it was under the influence of this final course that 
Gillespie, returning to his room, wrote to his sister and described the 
banquet so enthusiastically. He ended his letter by saying that he 
was very sleepy.” 

During the summer of 1848, a long brick building of two stories 
was erected on a plot of ground north of the Administration Building. 
The first story housed the carpenter shops, locksmith, shoemaker, and 
bakery. The second story was used as a dormitory by the apprentices. 
Together with the Administration Building and the infirmary, the new 
building formed a little court, something like that which exists today 
behind the Main Building. 


In 1853 Father Alexis Granger cut away the underbrush on the 
northern edge of St. Mary’s Lake, and chose a spot, with Father 
Sorin’s approval, for a novitiate for the priests. There they laid the 
foundations for what was known as St. Aloysius’ Novitiate. It had 
fourteen private rooms and a chapel. In this quiet spot there was an 
atmosphere of deep religious peace. It was built on the site of the 
present Holy Cross Seminary.1® 


Then, finally, there was the post-office, a small brick building to 
the south of the college, on the road that leads to South Bend. It 
was in 1850 that Father Sorin made his first attempt to secure a postal 
station for Notre Dame. The effort failed. It was asserted that Notre 
Dame was so close to South Bend as to make a post-office at Notre 
Dame unnecessary. New requests were made to no less a personage 
than Henry Clay. Thanks to his support, and to that of Congressman 


17 Neal Gillespie to Eliza Gillespie, Nov. 11, 1849, UNDA. 
18 Sorin, Chronicle, 89. 
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Fitzgerald of Niles, the request was granted on January 6, 1851.19 
Father Sorin was made postmaster, a position which he held until his 
death. After the establishment of the post-office at Notre Dame, the 
four-horse mail coaches stopped at Notre Dame three times a week 
en route from Logansport to Niles.?° 

The post-office at Notre Dame was a great convenience for the 
college. It also brought in some welcome revenue. Father Sorin 
wrote: “The regular passage of the mail coach under the college 
windows makes the college better known, and causes the public high- 
ways leading to it to be carefully maintained.” 21 This interest in the 
upkeep of the roads around Notre Dame prompted Father Sorin to 
seek and gain appointment as Inspector of the Public Ways. 

In those early days, when the struggle to survive as a college was 
so bitter and keen, Father Sorin and his subjects were unbelievably 
artful in devising means of income. The post-office is only one in- 
stance. The priests and Brothers used every device to bring in a few 
extra dollars. It meant the difference between life and death for the 
institution. 

One who looks at the older campus, notes the peculiar yellow 
brick used in the buildings. All of these bricks were made here on 
the grounds of Notre Dame. One of the first things that Father 
Sorin noted on his arrival was the number of marl beds that surrounded 
the lake, a white putty-like substance into which more than one un- 
wary student has stepped only to spend an hour cleaning his shoes. 
This marl was a prime factor in the manufacture of lime and bricks. 
From the very first, the community built a kiln, and from this marl 
and sand fashioned the bricks. This meant a great saving in the con- 
struction of the newer buildings. This industry, also, was one of the 
first at which students, trying to work their way through college, were 
employed.?” 

By 1847, Father Sorin told his council that he had more than 
enough bricks for his own use, and was selling 100,000 of them for 
$3.00 a thousand.?? By 1858 half a million bricks were being made 
annually on the premises. But getting into the brick business was 
not all profit. In fact, it was soon decided that it would be better 

19 Ibid., 102. Cf. also Sorin, Memoranda, Prov. Arch. 

20 According to information supplied by K. P. Aldrich, Chief Inspector of the 
Post Office Department, Washington. 

21 Sorin, Chronicle, 102. 


22 Arch. of N. D. no. 49, 11. Prov. Arch. 
23) Arch. of N. D. no. 30, 58. Prov. Arch. 
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to lease the marl beds for so much a year to men who knew the business 
better than the community members.?4 For over a period of thirty- 
five years the marl beds were a source of income, not much, to be sure, 
but at times enough to make the difference between eating and not 
eating. 

Despite this struggle with poverty, there were, however, some 
simple luxuries. It is incredible what little things, in the midst of 
want, will bring pleasure to men. It seems incredible that such a thing 
as a bell could make the priests and students so happy. Yet, on 
Christmas night, 1843, the joy of the mid-night Mass was complete. 
They had a belf. It had been brought over from France the previous 
month by Brother John. It weighed six hundred and sixty pounds, 
was hoisted to the college tower, and was blessed by Father Sorin 
on Christmas eve.?° 

When the new church was built, the bell was transferred to the 
belfry above the sanctuary. One night, in the spring of 1851, a howl- 
ing wind swept belfry and bell to the ground. This, the first of Notre 
Dame’s bells, was then given to St. Mary’s College, as there was a 
prospect of Notre Dame’s obtaining even a larger one. Too be sure, 
Notre Dame purchased a great bell that summer in Cincinnati. It 
weighed three thousand, two hundred and twenty pounds. After being 
blessed on the feast of the Assumption, it was elevated to one of the 
towers that had been added to the front of the church. 


In 1856, the chimes were added. As these things go now, the 
chimes are nothing much. But in that day there was nothing so fine 
this side of the Alleghenies. They consisted of twenty-three bells, 
tuned in chromatic scale, and so arranged that a revolving drum, with 
pegs at suitable places, tripped a hammer against the lip of each bell. 
A student of those days wrote: “INo music in the world, as we believe, 
is more pleasing than on a sweet summer evening, after all the world 
is hushed to rest, to listen to the melody of some holy song. . . . borne 
from these bells over the surface of the lakes.” 7° 

Still later, a booming bourdon, weighing 15,400 pounds, was hung 
beneath the chimes. In those far away student days the ringing of 
this great bell signified not only solemn Mass and great ceremony, 

24 Local Council Book, 1857, 25. Prov. Arch. 

25 Annales Générales de Sainte Croix, 306. Gen. Arch. An order of the minor 


Chapter Jan. 10, 1848, limited the ringing of the bell to five minutes “lest the motion 
might injure the house.” 


26 Golden Jubilee, p. 84. 
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but also chicken fricassee and square pies such as only the Sisters could 
make. Its ringing produced a nervous expectancy among the students 
that lasted until noon. When they were well gloated, and the bell 
rang again for vespers, it can be doubted that there was any alacrity 
in the response. I have often wondered what would have been the 
reaction of the student body, if, after the ringing of this great bell, 
they had trooped into the dining hall to find only round-steak and 
jello. It would have been as though the University authorities had 
played on them all morning the cruelest sort of trick. 

In the early council records of Notre Dame there is ample evidence 
that constant attention was exercised lest the pupils should get out 
of hand. Every effort was made to engage the attention of the student 
on his studies. In the first years the classes were so small that each 
professor had considerable time for criticism of the work of his stu- 
dents. One incentive to make them study harder was the monthly 
distribution of prizes. To be sure, the prizes weren’t much—a little 
cross for the first prize, and some ribbons for the runners-up—but it 
made competition a little keener. Of course, there were times when a 
student was too brilliant. It was a foregone conclusion that if young 
Hays were permitted to enroll in all the classes, he would get all the 
prizes. So Father Sorin saw to it that there were some classes to 
which Hays would be refused admission.2” The prize awards, or 
exhibitions, as they were called, took place on the first Tuesday of each 
month. The Director of Studies conferred with the professors as to 
the best and most diligent students. Lists were made. The good 
students had their names written on a list called “Diligents.” Those 
at the tail end were entitled “Negligents.” To appear on the list of 
the “Negligents” was calculated, so thought the authorities, to fill a 
student with such embarrassment that he would see to it that his name 
would not be found there next month. It worked in most instances. 
But as always, there were some who didn’t give a hang about any list. 
All they wanted was to get out of school. Such an attitude did not 
fail to shock some of the early professors. Father Sorin, however, 
seems to have understood the matter. Without compromising his 
ideals, he tried to take a milder attitude. There was the case of young 
Lafontaine, for example. Though a bit spoiled, he was, in Father 
Sorin’s eyes, a good rascal. The council of professors considered him 
worthless, and stated that Father Sorin should punish the lad or even 


27 Council of Professors, II, 14. Prov. Arch. 
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expel him. No one, however, was able to force Father Sorin’s hand, 
a fact which seemed to be particularly galling to Brother Gatian, who 
wrote the minutes of these council meetings, and, who, in his own 
fretful way added: “The whole affair was referred to the decision of 
the Rev. mild-measure-taking Superior!” 75 


The end of a school year is, generally speaking, the cause of great 
rejoicing. Pupils especially are relieved of the serious tension of study 
and discipline. They little realize what a feeling of relief comes to the 
teacher and administrator. The concluding days, however, when 
examinations are finished and plans for vacation are being projected, 
are passed in a whirl of excitement. In the small Notre Dame of the 
early years, these final days seemed of tremendous importance. 


Even in 1844, there was a commencement, of sorts.2? Of course, 


there were no graduates. But certain prizes could be given, some 
certificates awarded. Cordial goodbyes were said. Father Sorin and 
his co-workers, patting many a sluggish little head, hoped that the 
promising and the paying might return another year to this infant 
University. 

In 1845, the celebration of July 4th closed the Academic year. 
Father Sorin invited the more important personages in South Bend, 
Mishawaka, and Bertrand to be present for the festivities. In the 
Main Building there was one fairly large room called the Music Hall. 
This was converted into a theatre. The ceremony began with the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence. That beginning had an 
irresistable appeal to these pioneers of the Northwest, many of whom 
had seen two wars fought for the principles laid down in that hardy 
document. “At sunset,” runs the story, “they were there in crowds. 
The avenues were covered with people. The portico, the dormitories, 
and especially the museum, were crowded with people.” At eight 
o'clock, the doors of the improvised theatre were opened, and the 
visitors listened to an address by one of the professors, probably Father 
Sorin. Then came the play. It was called “Procida.” We know 
nothing about it save that it went off with great success, and, as the 
chronicler says: “Everybody in South Bend is talking about that night 
at the college.” °° 

Mr, Keegan, correspondent for some Eastern newspapers, attended 


28 Council of Professors, I, Dec. 7, 1844. Prov. Arch. 


29 Golden Jubilee, 58. 
30 Sorin to Moreau, July 4, 1845. Gen. Arch. 
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one of these early commencements. The lengthy notice of the affair 
written by him and appearing in the papers suggests that he was paid 
by the word. Nevertheless, what he says is interesting: 


I attended the public distribution of premiums of the students of 
the University of Notre Dame du Lac, which took place on the Ist 
of this month (August), and being the first thing of this kind that 
ever took place in this section of the country, the numbers who at- 
tended the novel scene were large and respectable. 

About nine o'clock in the morning, the entire vicinity of the 
University was crowded with all kinds of travelling vehicles; while 
the different departments of the University and its vicinity were scru- 
tinized and examined according to each one’s taste. 

The different apartments of the University were closely examined 
by many strangers who had never before visited the institution; all 
expressed themselves highly pleased with everything they saw, espe- 
cially the clean, airy, and spacious dormitories of the pupils. 

Others ranged along the shores of the adjacent lakes; while the 
Catholic portion, especially the ladies, might be seen clustering around 
the chapel on the island dedicated to Our Lady of the Lake . 

But the greatest rush was to the hall occupied by the splendid 
museum lately purchased by the institution from Doctor Cavalli of 
Detroit, who had been collecting it at great expense for many yeats. 
It is a splendid collection of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, antiquities, 
etc., from various parts of the globe. The rapid changes undergone 
by the features of many an unsophisticated child of the west, while 
scanning the big black bear, the gaudy and magnificent birds of para- 
dise, the austere and inexplicable Chinese curiosities, exhibited the 
admiration and interest they felt in reviewing the valuable collection. 

All were deeply engaged, and apparently forgetting what had 
brought them to the Lake, when the war-like sounds of the big drums 
of the South Bend Band were heard booming through the woods. 
Shortly afterwards, the band came into view, drawn by four horses, 
and accompanied by a number of ladies and gentlemen. 

On their arrival the music hall was thrown open, and was soon 
crowded to a complete jam—how many remained outside, I cannot 
tell, as I made sure to be among the “ins” . . . The students com- 
menced a play, which for the space of an hour kept the audience in 
a roar of laughter. 

After this, the great work of the day, the distribution of premiums, 
commenced. This pleasing task was performed by the Rev. Father 
Shawe of Vincennes, who appeared to be several times much inter- 

ested while bestowing the coveted prize and placing the crown of 
distinction on the brow of the delighted and victorious student.31 


31 Philadelphia Catholic Herald, August 28, 1845. It is reprinted in the Golden 
Jubilee, 64-67. 
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There is no record of a “Commencement” in 1846. But in 1847 
Brother Gatian, whose account we follow, writes that Mr. St. Mar, a 
youthful professor at the University, had rigged up and painted the 
scenery for a theatre erected under the “new shed.” The students 
tried their hand at Shakespeat’s Henry IV and a decorous Falstaff. 
Before the curtain rose, there were gymnastic exercises whose purpose 
was to impress parents with the fact that the physical life of their off- 
spring was not being neglected. Between the acts, “our band of 
music, lately organized. . . . discoursed excellent music.” The chron- 
icler, speaking of the crowd, concludes: “There were about eighty 
carriages, and four stages, and upwards of seven hundred persons.” 
Not a bad showing for the University which less than five years pre- 
vious had begun with a log chapel and an unbounded confidence in 


the goodness of God’s Mother.*” 


In 1848, however, the surrounding populace—which had already 
begun to look to Notre Dame for its fourth of July entertainment— 
was doomed to disappointment. It was all an accident. This year, 
a certain Mr. Nightingale was in charge of the commencement affairs. — 
He was a choleric and sensitive individual, somewhat inclined to over- 
value his own capacities. He couldn’t put up with what he thought 
was mediocrity. He had no sense of how to get along with the boys 
from the backwoods. The students didn’t like the play he had chosen. 
The boys in the band didn’t play to suit him. After a long morning 
of heavy rain, nothing was prepared. At the last minute, Nightingale, 
with ostentatious indignation, washed his hands of the whole affair 
and left his performers to themselves. It is said that he rode away 
on a horse that night and was never heard of again. Brother Gatian, 
in his record, says: “The whole thing was botched.” °° 


In 1849 was held the first commencement in the real sense of the 
word. There were two candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and Letters, and not only the records of the time, but also subsequent 
events, prove that those degrees were really earned. The first graduates 
were Neal Gillespie of Lancaster, Ohio, and Richard Shortis. Both 
of them became priests of Holy Cross: the first, designated as pro- 
fessor, Master of Novices, Director of Studies, and editor of The 
Ave Maria; the second, as professor and third Vice-President of the 
University. 


32 Brother Gatian, Chronicle, July 4, 1847. Prov. Arch. 
33 Ibid., July, 1848. Prov. Arch. 
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Early fires. Cholera, malaria and numerous deaths. Father 
Sorin’s boldness regarding the Rush property. Misunderstanding 
between Notre Dame and the Mother House. California expedition. 
Sorin ordered to India, and the question of dispensation; Sorin 


capitulates; reconciliation. Sisters moved from Bertrand to St. 
Mary’s. 


OOPN THE YEAR 1849, along in November, Father Sorin 
was preparing for the consecration of the new church. He 
had finished the edifice only by squeezing every possible 
penny from his resources. But, of course, the Bishop was coming for 
the ceremony. One must receive a Bishop with decency. Father Sorin 
had set aside some little money to grace the festivities. There would be 
extra candles for the procession, some expense for the outfits of the 
altar boys; and, of course, there would be a banquet fitting the occasion. 
As he counted his money he saw that he would have nothing left. 


It was a pity, too. The morning set for the arrival of the Bishop, 
Father Sorin was interrupted in his preparations by an insurance agent. 
Hadn’t Father Sorin better put some insurance on these new build- 
ings? Never can tell when fire might destroy what you have built at 
so much cost. “That’s true!” answered the priest, “but see, right now, 
I haven’t the money. If it were not for this little celebration for the 
consecration of our church, I could spare the cash. But not today! 
No, you must come later and I will insure the buildings.” * 


A week passed. Then came Saturday, November 18th. At mid- 
night the Sister Sacristan awoke to find three rooms in the Appren- 
tices’ building in flames. She screamed in terror. Immediately her 
cries awoke the entire community and student body. 


The fire spread so rapidly that nothing could be saved. Within 
two hours, this new building, 150 feet long and two stories high, was 
reduced to ashes. Up in smoke went the tailor shop, the bakery, the 
kitchen with all its provisions, the shoemaker’s shop, the sacristan’s 
room with all the altar linens, and the stables. The apprentices’ dormi- 
tory, beds and bedding, their clothes with the exception of what they 
had on, and all the effects in their study room, were flaming ruins. 
As he stood looking at the smoking pile, Father Sorin must have had 


1 Sorin to Moreau, Nov. 15, 1849. Gen. Arch. 
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many a sorry thought about that insurance agent. The desolate priest 
went to his writing desk and wrote to his superior in France: 
All the bread and the flour in the bakery has been burned. I 


don’t know how, nor with what I am going to serve breakfast for 
150 persons.2 


The loss was estimated at three thousand dollars. The need for 
food and shelter was immediate. True, they could all crowd into the 
college building. But what would they eat? Literally, there was 
nothing. All the food had been kept in the kitchen and the bakery. 
Nothing had been saved. In this crisis two women from South Bend, 
Mrs. Coquillard and Mrs, Woodworth, came to the rescue. Not only 
from their own larders did they bring food, but they went begging for 
help among the citizens. They begged all week. Protestants as well 
as Catholics came to the assistance of the hard-pressed University.? 
Later on Mrs. Coquillard and Mrs. Woodworth went to Detroit and 
Cincinnati for the same purpose. The Propagation of the Faith, when 
notified of the disaster, appropriated about $2,000. Finally Father 
Sorin asked one of his own priests, Father Barroux, to go to France 
and there make an appeal among their old friends.* Father Barroux 
was just recovering from a four month’s illness, and was not so well 
pleased with the assignment. Nevertheless, he undertook the arduous 
task, and, after arriving in France, for eighteen months went begging 
from parish to parish. Altogether, he procured about twenty-four 


hundred dollars.® 


There was immediate need of a new kitchen and bakery, and three 
days after the fire, November 22nd, without consulting the Mother 
House, Father Sorin started to build.® He planned a brick building 
forty-four feet by twenty, and two stories high. The cold weather pre- 
vented the completion of the work, and by spring, the plans were 
changed, lengthening the building to seventy feet. The new plans 
made provision for a kitchen and a cellar, three large dormitories, a 
common refectory, a pharmacy, and infirmarian’s office.’ 


This conflagration of 1849 was the worst so-far suffered at Notre 
Dame. There had been other fires previous to this, in which damage, 


2 Ibidem. 

3 Arch. of N. D., No. 48. Prov. Arch. 

4 Minor Chapter Book, Dec. 12, 1849. Prov. Arch. 
5 Cf. Biographical Sketches, Prov. Arch. 

6 Minor Chapter Book, Nov. 20, 1849. Prov. Arch. 
7 Sorin, Chronicle, 93. 
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more or less serious, had been done to some of the buildings. This 
fire left an indelible impression on priests and Brothers. After that, 
nothing so transfixed them with fear as the cry of “Fire!” The general 
use of candles and lamps and stoves was always a danger. There was 
no sense of security. The community lived in perpetual fear lest they 
should be wiped out by fire. 

Fire was only one of the things that threatened the life of the 
University. Another disaster befell the institution that was to prove 
more costly. At various times during eight years, from 1847 to 1855, 
an exhausting epidemic of malarial fever and cholera so oppressed the 
faculty and students that the University almost closed its doors. Some 
inkling of what might happen was given in 1845 when many were sick 
of malaria, although none died. But in 1847, shortly after the harvest, 
one of the Sisters at Bertrand, Sister Mary of Mount Carmel, died, 
while, at the same time, twenty of the sisters were violently ill, At 
Notre Dame, Fathers Sorin, Granger, and Cointet were sick. Brother 
Gatian, who kept a chronicle of those days, was ill for months. During 
the next few weeks, there were fifteen or twenty sick all the time. The 
infirmary could not contain them. One of the dormitories was trans- 
formed into a hospital. Many of the students were attacked. The few 
religious who were able to stay on their feet dragged themselves from 
bed to bed, trying to minister to the wants of the sick. It was a des- 
perate situation. ‘There was so much to do, and there were so few 
to do it. Each one’s tasks were multiplied by five or six, and at night- 
fall, those who were well fell exhausted on their beds. Some of the 
students went home with the fever. In spite of the fact that the 
epidemic was very wide-spread, parents were persuaded that the cause 
of the infection was at Notre Dame itself. They refused to send 
their children back to school, and dissuaded many others from coming.” 


The following year, the fever abated somewhat, but many of the 
faculty members were sick. In fact at one time there was only one 
professor able to be up and about. As there was, strangely enough, 
very little sickness among the students just at this time, the boys must 
have enjoyed themselves. 

In 1854 the ravages of cholera made themselves felt in many 
parts of the country. Particularly in the South, at New Orleans, 
thousands died from the plague. There was a general epidemic in 


8 Brother Gatian, Chronicle, July, 1847. Prov. Arch. 
9 Sorin, Chronicle, 58. 
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many regions. When, in the late summer, the disease seemed to have 
spent itself, and when it seemed that Notre Dame was to escape the 
scourge, one of the Sister postulants was taken with violent pains in 
the chest. She died in a few hours. The following night one of the 
apprentices, a promising lad of thirteen, was found dead in bed by 
his own father who had come to see him and had himself been watch- 
ing over the boy for the past few days. 


A few days later two young students were sent home in coffins. 
Terror began to spread through the ranks. Father Sorin began to 
think that it would be perhaps the wisest thing to close down the 
University. As though his mind were not already harried enough, 
someone burst into his room to tell him that one of the Brothers, 
Brother Alexis, had been drowned in the lake.1° 


Up at Bertrand, conditions were terrible. Five persons, two 
professed Sisters, two novice Sisters, and one postulant, died about 
the same time. At Notre Dame death came to five Brothers and 
three postulants. It was feared that if the students knew of these 
deaths a panic might ensue. Consequently Father Sorin tried to keep 
them in the dark. The dead were taken to the cemetery at night and 
buried without any religious solemnity. Conditions, however, could 
hardly be kept secret, and when professors did not appear for class, 
the students suspected the worst. Their fears were confirmed when, 
day after day, the mounds of sandy clay increased in the cemetery. 


On September 7th, Father John Curley died. His death was 
particularly affecting. He was a young man, lately come from Ireland, 
and had been ordained just the year previous. When the cholera struck 
the University, he had been especially zealous in his care for the sick. 
So genuine was his devotion, so fearless his ministrations, that the 
entire community was crushed by his death. When they gave him the 
last sacraments, however, and witnessed his profound satisfaction with 
God’s will, Father Sorin could write: “It left nothing to be desired; 
nothing to be feared.” 11 


Father Curley had been dead ten days. Already there were nine- 
teen new graves in the cemetery. Then, on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 13th, Father Cointet, returned from one of his missions, feverish, 
weary, and sick. When they told Father Sorin, it was as though a 


10 Ibid., 129-139. 
11 Sorin, Chronicle, 135. 
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knife had pierced his heart. Because Father Cointet, more than any 
other of his associates, had been Father Sorin’s comfort and buoy, the 
fear of another catastrophe drove him to distraction. 


For a week, while the doctors and Sisters tried frantically to cure 
him, Father Cointet lay in the infirmary. He seemed to be of the 
impression that he was going to get well. On September the 18th, 
however, Father Sorin told the good priest to prepare for death. Father 
Cointet was surprised. But he was resigned. After having received 
the last sacraments, and passing the whole night in fervent prayer, he 
died the following morning. “When I saw he was going to die, I 
thought I would lose my mind,” wrote Father Sorin. “For eleven 
years, he had been the glory, the light, the joy and the life of the 
community and the missions.” 1* Some. idea of how much he was 
revered can be gathered from the fact that, when Father Sorin had 
completed his church, he buried Father Cointet by the side of those 
two great missionaries, Fathers Deseille and Petit. It was a bold com- 
pliment to his co-worker that his bones should rest in the same grave 
with men he considered saints.1* 


During the following winter, the sickness abated, but did not 
totally disappear. All were so weak that the slightest upset sent them 
back to the infirmary. In the following spring new cases developed. 
Happily the students were not touched. But such seemed to be the 
contagious condition of the college that everyone lived in dread lest 
there should be a general exodus of the seventy students, and thus 
bring a close to the school. One day in March, 1855, a young semi- 
narian, Mr. De Vos, died. A few days later, Sister Bethlehem died. 


In South Bend, and in surrounding towns, they were saying openly 
that there must be something about Notre Dame itself that was caus- 
ing all this sickness. It didn’t seem to occur to these critics that 
there had been a general epidemic throughout the country. To add 
to the local misery, as Father Sorin himself records, there was the 
bitter insinuation of the “Know-Nothings” that the Notre Dame 
cholera was brought on by the Catholic religion. Others professed a 
more plausible solution. Some said that it was caused by a certain 
fish that the Indians had always regarded as poisonous, and of which 
there was an abundance in the lakes; others decided that the cause 

12 Sorin to the Superior of St. Mary of the Wood, Oct. 16, 1854. Prov. Arch. 


13 Cf. (Sister M. Angela) Life of Rev. F. Cointet, Priest and Missionary of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross, 1855, 41. 
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lay in the drinking water; the greater majority, however, laid the 
blame on the marsh land that surrounded the lakes. And this latter 
opinion was shared by Father Sorin. He had attempted on more than 
one occasion to lower the water level of the lakes, and drain the marsh. 
At the western end of St. Mary’s Lake the water descended in a 
narrow stream to St. Joseph’s river. This stream, about a quarter of 
a mile long, flowed through property that belonged to a Mr. Rush. 
Rush had built a dam in the ravine that lies just below St. Mary’s 
College. This dam kept the water in the lakes at a high level. When 
he demanded an unreasonable price for the property, Father Sorin 
was unwilling to submit to this bit of highway robbery, as he put it. 


Then early in April, 1855, came the death of Brother John of 
the Cross, one of the most able and exemplary of the Brothers. Every- 
one was thoroughly aroused lest the series of deaths in 1854 should be 
repeated. Something had to be done. To the great surprise of every- 
one, Mr. Rush came forward and offered to sell the property at a more 
reasonable figure. Father Sorin could have the property for $8000. 
They spent four days drawing up the necessary papers, and just when 
the transaction was to be completed, Mr. Rush left town. 


Father Sorin was deeply resentful. He felt that Mr. Rush was 
playing with human lives, that his avarice had blinded him to the 
misery so long endured at Notre Dame. Rush wanted more money. 
It didn’t matter if a few more religious died in the meantime. In this 
moment of trial, Father Sorin took the law in his own hands. It 
was Holy Thursday morning, 1855. Before Mass, Father Sorin 
called five or six of his workmen. He told them to get their axes and 
hatchets and crowbars, to go over to Mr. Rush’s dam, and to smash 
it to pieces. If anyone asked them what they were doing, they were 
to say simply that they had orders to tear down the dam. They were 


to do it quickly and expeditiously! Then Father Sorin went to say 
Mass. 3 


This bit of high-handed business might have had serious legal con- 
sequences for Father Sorin. That it did not was due partly to the 
fact that even in South Bend, there was resentment against Mr. Rush 
for his annoying behaviour. Then, too, Mr. Rush seems to have been 
completely non-plussed by Father Sorin’s boldness. Father Sorin, 
some months later, wrote: “There are moments when a vigorous stand 
upsets the enemy.” Anyhow, Rush completed the deal. The water 
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level sank. ‘The marsh was dried up. There was no more cholera at 
Notre Dame.1* 


Fire had destroyed the dwellings at Notre Dame. Sickness had 
crushed the health of the men and taken a frightful toll of life. There 
was still another difficulty, however, a difficulty peculiar to religious 
congregations. If Father Sorin had been perfectly independent, if he 
were not obliged to look to someone else for direction and assistance, 
if he could have determined his own plans and executed his own de- 
signs, this difficulty might have been avoided. But that is not the 
way religious communities operate. A congregation of religious, no 
matter how splendid or intelligent the individual members, cannot long 
endure without authority. There must be a superior upon whose will 
the subjects depend. A religious community commits itself to some 
work of mercy. It tries to do it as efficiently as possible, and for the 
slightest possible remuneration. If this is to be anything more than 
a pretense, it is apparent that unified action, under wise authority, 
demands the spirit of ready obedience. Without a spirit of obedience, 
religious communities could not have done the great things that to- 
day stand in their honor. 


When Father Moreau gathered around him five or six secular 
priests, whose aim was to preach the gospel in the little towns of the 
diocese of Le Mans, he had the nucleus of a religious community. 
When they had been living together a few years, they thought seriously 
of binding themselves by the vows of religion. Not all of them were 
of this mind. Some of them, although they loved the work of the 
missions, were not inclined either to found or to join a religious com- 
munity. But by 1840 Father Moreau and Father Sorin, together with 
some others, arrived at the decision to take vows. Father Moreau 
placed his vows in the hands of the Bishop of Le Mans, thereby con- 
stituting the Bishop his superior. The other priests, making their vows 
before the Bishop, promised to obey Father Moreau, who, with the 
consent of the Bishop, was constituted the superior. In such simple 
fashion was born the Society* of Holy Cross. As time went on and 
the organization was perfected, obedience to the Bishop would be elimi- 
nated. Every religious community seeks to have its organization and 
constitutions approved by the Holy See. To a great extent, such 


14 Sorin, Chronicle, 141-147. 
* So called until 1857. 
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approval liberates a religious order from the narrower diocesan scope 
of activity which is naturally the first concern of the Bishop. It takes 
some time, however, to obtain papal approbation. Rome is slow in 
these matters. Much study and reflection and investigation must pre- 
cede a favorable decision. In the meantime the superior of a religious 
community operates under the direction of the Bishop. 


That day in 1841, August 5th, when the future founder of Notre 
Dame climbed into the coach that was to drive him to Le Havre, his 
last act was to embrace with profound emotion the man he had 
promised to obey. These two men parted, not only the greatest of 
friends, but thoroughly impressed with each other’s zeal and capacities. 
Here were two men whose strength of character was undeniable. They 
were of tough fibre, body and soul. Neither would be easily subdued. 
Moreover, both of them were animated by the same purpose. Both 
were driven by the same force. Both desired that through their efforts 
God should be glorified. Both had a profound stake in spreading the 


mission of Christ. 


For all this identity of mind and heart, however, there were im- 
portant differences. Moreau was a man of action through prayer; 
Sorin, a man of prayer through action. Figuratively, it might be said 
that Moreau passed his time on his knees; Sorin, on his feet. Moreau, 
withdrawing to his solitude, proved less an administrator than was de- 
sired; Sorin kept his finger constantly on the pulse of material affairs. 
It seems futile to ask the question: which was the greater man? Both 
had desirable characteristics. Both had excellent qualities. 


Now, the principle of obedience, if it is not to be a farce, demands 
that subjects really knuckle down, in mind and heart, to the dictates 
of a superior. It is a military axiom that, in warfare, soldiers do not 
talk back. So it is in a religious community. Certain rules are stipu- 
lated, and the superior has a right to expect they will be followed. 


But if subjects have the duty to obey, superiors have also the duty 
of making their commands reasonable. For a religious, of course, 
reason is aided by faith. But faith is likewise reasonable. And so it 
is that nothing is ever done contrary to faith without being also con- 
trary to reason. When, therefore, a command is really contrary to 
reason, it cannot be justified as a matter of faith. We accept as reason- 
able the fact of presumed permissions. When there is neither time nor 
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occasion to consult a superior, we presume his permission if we really 
think the act reasonable. We may be wrong. But there is no odium 
attached to a presumption of permission if, in all honesty, we have 
good reason to think the permission would be granted, 


Father Sorin had frequent recourse to this presumption of permis- 
sion. Communication with Father Moreau was difficult. It took 
three months for letters to pass between Notre Dame and Le Mans. 
When it was a question of something that had to be done on the spot, 
or not at all, Father Sorin judged that it could be done. Father 
Moreau, he said, would undoubtedly give the permission if he knew 
conditions. Father Sorin, according to the rule governing superiors, 
must not do any building without consulting the Mother House. Very 
well. But how about that night of the fire, when so many of his 
students were left homeless and without food? Should he wait twelve 
weeks to remedy that situation? Did he not have reason to begin 
immediately the erection of a building, without which Notre Dame 


would have been obliged to close up? And yet his action brought a 
rebuke from the Mother House.*° 


There were times, also, when Father Sorin, filled with admiration 
at the American manner of getting things done, had good reason to 
doubt the understanding of the Mother House. Those who had re- 
mained in France could not possibly realize how much might be accom- 
plished by the bold energy and outrageous enterprise of the Americans. 
Take the gold rush, for example. Thousands were enriched by that 
venture, although tens of thousands were ruined. It was a gamble 
that the French could not condone. And Father Sorin realized that. 
The community at Notre Dame, impoverished by fire and sickness, 
was in desperate need of money. Suppose that, in a year or two, he 
should come into possession of riches great enough, not only to secure 
his own future, but even that of the Mother House in France? Would 
not such a venture draw down the thanks of Father Moreau? But 
if he asked for permission, it would surely be refused! ‘Therefore, in 
secrecy, he prepares for the enterprise. The St. Joseph’s Company is 
organized in March, 1850: three Brothers and two laymen. Captain 
Wentworth is to head the company. If they find gold, the two laymen 
agree to pay fifty per cent of their findings to Father Sorin; the 


15 Procés-Verbal du Chapitre Général de Sainte-Croix. English translation; 62. 
Gen. Arch. 
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Brothers are, as religious, to return all earnings to their superior. 
Father Sorin is to foot the bills for the expedition. Unfortunately, 
although the company reached California, they found no gold. More- 
over, one of the Brothers died on the trip.t° When Father Moreau 
learned of the whole business, he did not spare Father Sorin.17 


To augment the misunderstanding between these two men, who 
had parted such friends, it might be sufficient to allege their differ- 
ence of temperament. Yet there was something more. Father Moreau 
was a busy man. For the details of his business, he depended on 
subordinates. Among those subordinates was one whose arrogance 
and ambition really poisoned the mind of Father Moreau concerning 
Sorin. He was a brilliant fellow, but greatly impressed by the sense 
of his own importance. Add to this the fact that he was Father 
Moreau’s nephew and we can understand how he became jealous of 
Father Sorin. Father Sorin’s power was the only threat to the supre- 
macy of the Founder of Holy Cross. All Father Sorin’s presumed 
permissions became, in the eyes of the nephew, unwarranted indepen- 
dence. Whenever Father Sorin acted, the nephew saw some dire 
threat to circumvent his uncle. This man, who played such an im- 
portant part in the misunderstandings between Notre Dame and the 


Mother House, was Father Charles Moreau. 


At a much later date, Father Gilbert Francais could write of 
Charles Moreau: “The older religious of the Congregation know 
Father Charles, and they remember the unevenness of his temper, his 
oddity and irritability . . . but neither the lapse of time, nor the sight 
of our French province rescued from ruin at the cost of supreme efforts 
. . . mitigated his bitterness toward us.” In 1900 Charles Moreau 
published the life of his uncle, the Founder of Holy Cross. Of the 
second volume, Father Francais wrote: “. . . there are to be found 
on every page regrettable insinuations, unwarranted assertions, unjust 
accusations made in a lamentable tone; and a patently absolute pre- 

16 Minor Chapter Book, Sept. 28, 1849. Prov. Arch. Arch of Notre Dame, No. 
58, fig. Nos. 1-3, Prov. Arch. Statistics of the Brothers of St. Joseph, 1850. Gen. Arch. 

17 Sorin wrote to Moreau in March, 1850, about the expedition and its motives, 
but the letter never reached its destination. Father Moreau learned of the venture from 
a letter of Father Verité, then in Canada, of a later date. On this basis he wrote Sorin 
condemning the venture. But after Sorin’s reply to this Moreau wrote him: “After your 
report I can no longer condemn you.” (Moreau to Sorin, Sept. 17, 1850. Moreau 
Letters, Prov. Arch.) The following year, however, in a letter to Fr. Granger dated 


Oct. 29, 1851, Fr. Moreau stated that he had never written his approval of the expedi- 
tion. (Moreau letters, 151-154. Prov. Arch.) 
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determination to admire and justify everything on one side and to 
depreciate and censure everything on the other.” 18 

Father Sorin’s yearly accounts did not satisfy the authorities at 
the Mother House. He was told that he must keep better track of 
the exact amount received and expended. That was all very well for 
France, where business was conducted in legal tender, but in Northern 
Indiana transactions were often conducted according to the barter 
system, and there was no place on the French ledger to show a 
balance of seven pigs and a barrel of molasses. Father Sorin was 
often obliged to make a rough estimate of how much was spent and 


how much received. This seemed to annoy the bookkeeper in Le 
Mans. 


Before putting up a building, the superior at Notre Dame, no 
matter how pressing the need, must write to France and obtain per- 
mission. It often happened, however, that a delay of three months 
would entail a serious financial loss. Profitable enterprises might be 
undertaken if a decision could be reached at once. Father Sorin felt 
justified in presuming permission. In France, they thought otherwise, 
and often spoke of his independent actions. 


Before the school was two years old, it became apparent that Notre 
Dame was not going to attract or hold the American boy. A radical 
change in studies and in discipline must be made if the new college 
was to obtain patronage. We have seen how Father Sorin investigated 
three Catholic schools, and finally determined to follow the plan em- 
ployed at St. Louis University. This change was heresy to the 
Mother House. The very thing for which Father Sorin was so greatly 
praised in this country—his American spirit and methods—were a black 
mark against him in France. On this point, Father Charles Moreau 
was patticularly critical. 


Most of this misunderstanding seems to have been caused by 
certain subordinates with whom Moreau was surrounded. Their in- 
sinuations, their complaints influenced the Founder. There need not 
have been anything malicious in their words or actions. They very 
likely thought they were doing their duty. But they were petty men. 
They were not ready to look with any sympathy on the American 
foundation. It is significant that whenever Father Sorin and Father 


18 Circular Letters of Fr. Francais, Vol. I, 176-177. 
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Moreau got together, all their misunderstandings vanished.!9 Father 
Sorin’s acts were approved. It is this direct contact between the two 
that Father Sorin so often desired. “If you would only come and 
see, you would understand,” he wrote often to Moreau. 


In 1855 the Mother House was in serious financial difficulties. 
An appeal was made to Father Sorin. His response was immediate 
and generous. Of course he had to borrow the money, and pay a 
good rate of interest. The Mother House had, more than once, come 
to his assistance. It was understood that Father Moreau would pay 
back the money as soon as possible. As it turned out, that was not 
soon enough. Father Sorin had been able to procure the money for 
only a short period. If the Mother House did not soon repay the 
loan, Sorin would be obliged to raise the money elsewhere. And he 
was at the limit of his credit. Here, again, Charles Moreau, the 
nephew, interferred emphatically, insinuating that only an ingrate 
would insist on repayment. Imagine Father Sorin’s feelings when he 
discovered that the money he had borrowed at such high interest was 
used to cover debts incurred by the mal-administration of the Mother 
House. 


In September, 1852, Father Sorin had received word that he was 
to be relieved of his position at Notre Dame. To replace him, some- 
one would be sent from France. Father Sorin was ordered to head 
the new mission to Bengal, and become subsequently Bishop of 
Dacca.2° When he received this intelligence, he was crushed. In his 
eyes he had just begun a missionary venture here in Indiana, a founda- 
tion that gave great promise, but which required, so he thought, his 
own personal attention. This was not only his persuasion. All the 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters at Notre Dame wrote in haste to Father 
Moreau, representing the impossibility of getting along without Father 
Sorin.?1 Many of the American bishops, likewise, wrote in the same 
vein. But Father Moreau replied that it was necessary to send their 
best man on the East Indian foundation, and the best man, in their 
judgment, was Father Sorin. 


Father Sorin has been and will be condemned for not taking a 
more supernatural view of the matter... That he did not do so is 


19 Cf. for example Sorin, Chronicle, 107 on Sorin’s trip to France in January, 1852. 
Also Sorin Chronicle, 214-216, on Moreau’s visit to Notre Dame in August-Sept., 1857. 

20 Moreau to Sorin, Sept. 13, 1852. Gen. Arch. 

21 Granger to Fr. Moreau, Oct. 7, 1852. Gen. Arch. 
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explained by the simple fact that here at Notre Dame, his sweat and 
tears and labor had just begun to bear fruit. His departure would 
ruin Notre Dame. Had not even the bishops of the country so ex- 
pressed themselves? And had not Father Sorin, as Provincial of his 
order, a right to make his objections? Thus, he reasoned. And at 
night he held fretful conversation with the two men whom he trusted 
most, Fathers Granger and Cointet. More than once they exclaimed: 
“Tf only Father Moreau would come here, if only he could see what 
has been done, the promise, the future of the place! Then he would 
not insist on taking Father Sorin away!” 


During these painful meetings, a serious question arose: just how 
binding was their vow of obedience? They had made their vows in- 
directly to the Bishop of Le Mans. Would it be necessary to recur to 
Rome for a dispensation? Could not the Bishop, any bishop, dispense 
them from their vows, since the Society of Holy Cross had not yet 
been approved by Rome? Without saying anything to the other mem- 
bers of the community at Notre Dame, the local council wrote to 
several American bishops for a solution to these questions. In time, 
the bishops wrote their opinion: the Bishop of Vincennes, in whose 
diocese Notre Dame was located, could dispense them from their 
vows. Sorin then took a bold step. He applied to the Bishop of 
Vincennes, and the dispensation was granted. Sorin then wrote to 
the Mother House, informing them he was no longer subject to 
commands emanating from France.?* Moreau was appalled. More- 
over, he felt that the dispensation was not valid. He threatened to 
take the case to Rome. He announced, also, that he was sending a 
General Visitor who would investigate the situation. This Visitor was 
Father Chappé, a priest who had made his vows the same day as 
Father Sorin. 


A General Visitor comes always endowed with great powers. In 
this instance, Father Chappé had authority to regulate, command, and 
order in the name of the Superior General. But since the community 
at Notre Dame considered itself as liberated from their vow of obedi- 
ence to the Superior General, Father Sorin made it clear to Father 
Chappé that he was being received as a guest, a very welcome guest, 
but not as one having authority. That, for the moment, was all that 


Father Chappé asked. He was confident that after a few friendly 
22 Sorin, Chronicle, 116-120. 
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visits with Sorin and the other members of the Council, he would be 
able to show them the “error of their ways.” In the meantime, he took 
a good look around him. “Somebody,” he said to himself, “has been 
mistaken. Things are not as bad here as I was led to believe.” The 
religious exercises were attended with devotion; classes were taught 
regularly; new buildings were going up; a large number of vocations 
promised well for the future. He was equally surprised to see the 
spirit of unity with which all the members seemed to be animated.?® 
But he could not shake the council in its decision to act independently 


of the Mother House. 


Father Sorin had made a brave show of liberty. He was standing 
by his guns in a very courageous way. But he was closer to submission 
than he realized. There can be no doubt that during those trying 
months his mind was often assailed by doubts. Had he acted rightly? 
- Would it not have been better to yield from the start? There had not 
been a day of peace, real internal peace, since his refusal to comply 
with the wishes of Moreau. Not even the dispensation granted by the 
Bishop of Vincennes had brought peace. Yes, it had given him some 
mental satisfaction; but no peace of heart.7* 


Father Chappé was in his room upstairs. It was nine o’clock in 
the evening. Sorin sent someone to fetch the Visitor. Without having 
given Father Chappé any warning of what he was doing, Sorin had 
written out a two-page note, addressed to Father Moreau, in which he 
fully submitted to the commands of his Superior General.2? With 
tears in his eyes, Sorin read the words to Chappé. The Visitor was 
overwhelmed, for he had thought there was no hope of shaking Father 
Sorin’s determination. This unexpected change filled his soul with joy. 
The very next day Father Chappé started for France. Within a short 
time he was followed by Father Sorin, who left Notre Dame thinking 
he should never see it again. To his own amazement, Father Moreau 
had decided not to insist on Father Sorin’s acceptance of the post in 
Bengal. Instead, he sent him back to Notre Dame to continue the 
work he had begun. 


Whatever misunderstanding and ill will there may have been be- 
tween Notre Dame and Le Mans, now, at least, it was to be expected 
23 Chappé to Moreau, Sept. 8, 1853, Gen. Arch. 
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that harmony would again reign. But new misunderstandings did 
arise, and for ten years more the growth of Notre Dame as a con- 
sequence suffered. It was impossible for Father Sorin to give his entire 
attention to the University when his position was made forever inse- 
cure by the attitude of Le Mans. This lack of cordial helpfulness 
constituted one more grave obstacle in the progress of the Univer- 
sity, an obstacle that was removed only fifteen years later when Father 
Sorin himself was elected Superior General. 


The work of the Sisters in the foundation and development of 
Notre Dame is a story of toil and sacrifice and privation that is no 
less than heroic. No misunderstanding or bitterness or rancor that 
may have developed in the subsequent years can dim the glory of that 
tale. These good women, wearing the blue cordon of the Lady Immacu- 
late, and the silver heart of the Sorrowful Mother, their faces framed 
in the fluted linen halo, worked themselves to the bone for Notre Dame. 
And when they were too old and too sick to acquit themselves of 
arduous tasks, their days were spent in praying for the success of the 
school. 

It will be remembered that when Father Sorin first welcomed the 
Sisters to Notre Dame, he, like they, had one purpose in mind. They 
were to perform the menial tasks of washing and cooking and mending. 
He could not afford to hire domestics for this purpose. It was clearly 
understood that these religious women were to give themselves to this 
task, without any other remuneration than that they should be cared 
for until death. When he established them in their first rude quarters 
at Notre Dame, he did not dream that their presence would cause diff- 
culty. Yet, as soon as the Bishop of Vincennes learned of their 
coming, he wrote Father Sorin to the effect that he would not have 
them in his diocese. He had already, so he wrote, one community of 
religious women at Terre Haute, and that was enough.?® 


Happily, the state line of Michigan was only four miles from 
Notre Dame. The little town of Bertrand, Michigan, was in the 
diocese of Detroit. The Bishop of Detroit was not unwilling to 
receive the nuns, so Father Sorin moved them, bag and baggage, to 
Bertrand. Every day, in foul weather and fair, through cold and snow, 
heat and dust, the Sisters trudged back and forth between Notre 


26 On history of the Sisters, Cf. Sr. Mary Rita, A Story of Fifty Years, 1905, 
and Sr. Mary Eleanore Brosnahan. On the King’s Highway, 1931. 
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Dame and Bertrand, working all day at the college, performing an 
unbelievable variety of tasks. JNightfall must have found them tre- 
mendously weary. What sort of courage was it that could keep these 
women daily faithful to such work? The fidelity of the Sisters is 
dificult to describe without becoming rhapsodic. 


For some reason or other, in time the Bishop of Detroit became 
less enthusiastic about the presence of the Sisters in his diocese, and 
since there was a new bishop of Vincennes, it was decided to move 
the Sisters to Mishawaka. Although it was closer to Notre Dame, 
it was still too far. And the establishment at Mishawaka was none 
too satisfactory for other reasons. 


That piece of property to the west of the University which Father 
Sorin had purchased from the unwilling Mr. Rush, the owner of the 
mill-dam, and for which he had paid $8000, included not only the 
site of the dam, but also 185 acres of land. Father Sorin had the 
Sisters inspect the piece of property. They were delighted. It was 
decided to close both the establishments at Bertrand and at Mishawaka, 
and build a new college on the high plateau overlooking St. Joseph’s 
river. This decision was made possible by an extraordinary gift lately 
received by Father Sorin. Mr. and Mrs. William T. Phelan of 
Lancaster, Ohio, the step-father and mother of Father Neal Gillespie 
and Mother Angela, deeded, for some consideration, almost their 
entire wealth to the President of Notre Dame. With this fortune in 
hand, Father Sorin went ahead with his plans for St. Mary’s. 


Six of the Sisters were appointed as a council. Under oath they 
declared their intention of forming a corporation for the erection of 
St. Mary’s Academy. Judge Thomas S. Stanfield of South Bend, 
always a friend of Notre Dame and St. Mary’s, contributed his advice 
and labor in drawing up the articles of incorporation. Father Sorin 
gave a deed to fifty acres of the land purchased from Rush, as well 
as $5000 to be spent immediately on buildings for St. Mary’s. Thus 
he secured for the University of Notre Dame, so he thought, as well 
as for the Sisters, the mutual assistance of both houses. It was an 
arrangement that seemed perfect, from Father Sorin’s point of view. 


CHAPTER VII 


Student life of the early years. Vigilance of the prefects. Some 
historical cases. Regulations. Student recreations. 


OUFN the 1840’s and 1850’s, the question of discipline at Notre 


Dame was an interesting one. We might add, it still is. 

Of course, the Notre Dame of today is for men of college 
age. The restrictions placed on the students in this year of centennial 
jubilee are few and mild when compared with those of former days. 
But in 1850, there were boys of every age at Notre Dame. In fact, 
boys in the grade school and preparatory school far outnumbered the 
collegians. As a consequence, the discipline imposed was more for 
children than for grown men. 

The founder of Notre Dame, with his French background, had 
never lived in a school in which there were many liberties. Nor could 
he understand with sympathy an educational system that left the stu- 
dent much freedom of action. In fact, no one at Notre Dame had 
any freedom. Even the professors, whether laymen or religious, were 
bound by rules that governed all their movements. A lay professor 
must live on the college grounds; must conform to all the religious 
exercises; must not go to town without permission; must put out his 
candle by nine o’clock; must, under no consideration, imbibe. In fact, 
this last stricture was looked upon with such severity that, in the 
contracts of the lay-professors, it was often stipulated that its violation 
meant the forfeiture of a certain portion of the professor’s salary.’ 


The conduct of the pupils was, in theory, the province of the Pre- 
fect of Discipline. Under him, he had a certain number of prefects, 
ot overseers, as they were called at first. These minor officials went 
into the dormitories in the morning, and saw to it that students got up 
promptly and dressed in silence and with decorum. The boys were 
then accompanied to the chapel, many of them clattering downstairs 
in their wooden shoes. Leather boots were a luxury. There was a 
period of study before breakfast. Occasionally, monotony was illegally 
disturbed. For instance, young Falvey, who had cut up during chapel, 
had only one piece of bread for breakfast.” 

1 Faculty contracts, UNDA, xu, 5, d. 

2 Council of Professors, I. 52. Prov. Arch. 
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Then came a short period of recreation, during which the students 
were supposed to take care of the necessaries. Even in this intimate 
matter, there were restrictions. The disciplinary council cautioned the 
overseer to make the boys walk, not run, to the privy.? Moreover, 
it would be well to have one of the overseers take up a post very near 
this primitive structure lest the boys inside tear the place to pieces. 


In the college building were two large study halls. The desks 
and benches were all home-made. Each student was provided with 
quill and ink—steel points had not yet appeared. Writing paper could 
be procured from the Brother in charge. A pen knife, to sharpen the 
quills, cost only a few cents. The Brother had some fancier ones 
from France, but they were more expensive. When the bell rang for 
the end of recreation, the students were lined up in the yard, weather 
permitting, each class in separate ranks, and were marched into the 
study hall. And there they stayed, working at their desks, until the 
professor appeared at the door, and called out: “Algebra I.” Students 
enrolled in that class left their desks, stood silently in ranks until all 
was ready, and then the professor, at the end of the line, marched them 
to the class-room. 


It all sounds very tidy. This sort of regimentation was not wholly 
resented by the students. In fact, the boys of that day were more 
amenable to these petty rules than the students of a later era. Of 
course, there were compensations. We gather from the early records 
that lectures and lessons were made more tolerable by the abundant 
chewing of tobacco. The minutes of the council frequently decree 
more serious efforts to put a stop to it. One entry orders that pupils 
who insist on chewing tobacco shall be punished by being obliged to 
pay the servants who had to scrub the class room floors. 


The monotony of school life was occasionally broken by some 
obstreperous youth who couldn’t knuckle down. Willie Ord, for ex- 
ample, felt his oats more than once, and must have caused great 
diversion to the students as he caused a certain amount of trepidation 
among the teachers. He was a big, strong lad. On four separate 
occasions he attempted to strike one of the professors. The council 
decided to “give him his trunk,” the expression used during that period 
to indicate expulsion. The council, however, was prevented from carry- 


3 Council of the Prefect of Discipline, Feb. 11, 1846. Prov. Arch. 
4 Local Council Book, 1865, 104. Prov. Arch. 
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ing out its decision by Father Sorin, who had the final say in these 
matters. The boy’s bills were not yet paid. Father Sorin spoke to the 
lad, but the monition, if effective at all, did not have any lasting effect. 


The saga of Willie Ord is fascinating. A few weeks later, in 
company with three other lads, Willie went to South Bend. All of 
them, by their own admission, stopped at Chafin’s and had a few 
beers, ‘but not enough to make them drunk. They were feeling very 
happy on the way home, though, for Willie started prancing around, 
yelling at the top of his voice. Nearing the river, he conceived the 
idea of a swim, and throwing his clothes, piece by piece into the air, 
he plunged in without the formality of a bathing suit. It was con- 
sidered quite indelicate on Willie’s part. ‘This time, Father Sorin 
almost yielded to the council, but Willie was still in debt to the 
college. To expell him would preclude the possibility of collecting. 


In a few days Willie was in trouble again, this time because he had 
actually thumped Mr. St. Mar, the drawing teacher. Mr. St. Mar 
said that unless something were done about Willie Ord, the institu- 
tion would be minus a professor. As Mr. St. Mar’s services were 
quite necessary, and since Willie’s bills had just been adjusted, he was 
told that the University could do without his presence.® Willie was 
really caught off base that time. We don’t know what happened to 
him eventually, but the chances are that he made a success of life. 
Expelled students have a way of acquiring fame and fortune that em- 
barrasses the institutions which turn them out as too hot to handle. 


The yard in front of the college was divided, half for the older 
students, half for the little fellows. There was a strict injunction that 
each division should keep to its own play-ground. The prefects 
and overseers were present to see that order was observed. The stu- 
dents could not run in or out of the buildings during the period of 
recreation. If they wanted a drink, the Brother in charge was instructed 
to bring them a pitcher of water. Now and then the prefects would 
caution the boys not to slouch around in careless postures or unbe- 
coming attire. It was also strictly forbidden students to biow their 
noses with their hands.® 


When they went to the refectory for meals, they stood until Father 
Sorin entered. They all said grace together, at first, in Latin, later 


5 Council of Professors, III, 20; Brother Gatian, Chronicle, May 24, 1847. 
6 Council of Professors, Jan. 3, 1844. Prov. Arch. 
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on, in English. The food was simple to the point of poverty. There 
was always soup. In one instance, Mr. Gouesse, later Father Gouesse, 
complained that the students ouldn‘ereze the soup. It was ordered 
that the cook make better soup, and not water it down in order to 
procure greater quantity." Poverty sometimes rendered the food un- 
satisfactory. ‘There is the tendency, however, on the part of boarding 
students to think that they are being swindled, no matter how elaborate 
the table. To complain about the food is a privilege of college boys. 
No one takes it very seriously, particularly when they keep adding un- 
believable pounds to their skinny frames. In any case, the complaints 
against the table at Notre Dame never approached i grievances at 
many another private school. Harvard, in its first year, seems to have 
reached an all-time high in this regard. The estimable Mrs. Eaton, 
who set the table for the first Harvard students, said, in her own 
defense, that although she had not served beef as she should have, 
it was wholly untrue that she had served ungutted mackeral; and the 
charge that she had put goat-dung in the hasty pudding was absurd.® 


Everything possible was done to keep the boys away from South 
Bend. When it was necessary to make some purchase in town, a 
student was obliged to inform the superior. Most often Father Sorin 
would tell the student that the steward would make the purchase for 
him. But if the student had to go himself, he must always be accom- 
panied by a prefect. Once in a while a student or two would evade 
the vigilant eye of the prefects, and scoot off on a little expedition of 
their own. 

These little forays into South Bend were trifling affairs. Odccasion- 
ally there were complaints, and Father Sorin put a notice in the paper 
saying he would appreciate the cooperation of the South Bend citizen- 
ry if they would quickly report any misdemeanors.” On the whole, 
South Bend then and now has suffered little from the pranks 
of the students. It is a matter of pride that their fear and reverence 
for the priests who govern them prevent the students from starting 
those town and gown riots to which some college towns are subjected 
from time to time. 

The early students at Notre Dame were not renowned for their 
wealth. It was a school primarily for poor lads. Consequently there 

7 Council of the Prefect of Discipline, Dec. 10, 1845. Prov. Arch. 


8 Morison, S. E., The Founding of Harvard College, 1935, 232-233. 
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were few fancy clothes. A boy grew accustomed to wearing plain and 
patched garments. His Sunday suit was kept carefully in the trunk- 
room to be issued only on appropriate feasts. It was embarrassing to 
the authorities when the parents of a boy paid a surprise visit, and 
found their offspring clad in his shabbier garments. Father Granger, 
to whom parents must apply when making a visit, was warned by the 
Council to see that the object of such a visit was thoroughly combed 
and shined before the parents were allowed to see him. 


The rules for cleanliness are interesting. At first, baths were per- 
mitted only once a week. Later on, permission to bathe was extended 
to twice a week.’ It was ordered that the boys, presumably the 
smaller ones, had to see the Sister in charge twice a week to have 
their feet washed, and their hair combed. ‘This latter injunction was 
a precaution against extra boarders who might have taken up lodgings 
in the shaggy locks that crowned such innocent heads. Those older 
pupils, whose beards were beginning to cause them anxiety, had the 
privilege of shaving twice a week, on Wednesday and Saturday after 
dinner.1* 


Corporal punishment was thoroughly discouraged, even from the 
beginning. Father Sorin told his men that if a boy could not be 
corrected without a beating, then he should be sent away. In fact, 
one professor was severely censured for having whipped a boy in music 
class.‘12_ A boy was reprimanded, was deprived of his recreation, was 
compelled to memorize a certain number of “lines,” was even detained 
in what Father Sorin called the “jail”? a room in which a boy was 
locked up for an hour or so. This is a far cry from discipline of two 
centuries earlier, concerning which a recent author has written: “Two 
young men, .. . lately come out of England (were condemned to be 
flogged) for foul misbehavior, in swearing and ribaldry speeches.” 1° 
Now and then, we suppose, a student must have received a good belt- 
ing from some outraged prefect or professor, but it was not and never 
has been the policy here. Sometimes the wrong person may be belted. 


Fear of parental resentment was, no doubt, the reason, in many 
instances, for withholding the rod. Now and then, however, the 
University authorities were shocked at the reaction of parents. For 


10 Council of Professors, I], 6. Prov. Arch. 
11 IJbid., I, 44. 

12 Ibid., II, 4. 

13 Morison, ibid., 259-260. 
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instance, in 1847, after many attempts to reform Tom Bracken, the 
Council agreed that he should be dismissed. A letter was written to 
Bracken, Sr., to this effect. Therein, the Prefect of Discipline 
enumerated all the complaints against the boy, and asked his father 
to come and get him. The Prefect was totally unprepared for the 
response. Mr. Bracken concurred so heartily in the judgment of the 
University authorities, so readily seconded all the complaints they had 


against his son, that the council relaxed and decided to give the boy 
another chance.'# 


The recital of all these disciplinary strictures must not lead the 
reader to the conclusion that the boys had no fun. Besides their 
daily games in the school yard, there were long hikes. There was 
plenty of hunting in the countryside, and under the supervision of an 
overseer, the boys bagged many a rabbit and pheasant.1° They fished 
and swam in the lakes. But the walks were the principal diversion. 
We find a letter from Neal Gillespie to his sister, Eliza, dated Nov. 
17, 1850, which runs as follows: 


Yesterday, I took more exercise than I have taken for a year. In 
the afternoon, we took our walk, and although we did not walk more 
than three miles, it took us from half-past one to half-past five. 

After a noisy debate at the gate as to which route we should 
take—there was some dispute as to whether we should go to the river 
bank and Navarre’s, or to Bully’s and luncheon,—the minority swung 
over some of the majority, and we went to the river bank and 
Navarte’s. 

Remember, last year, when I used to blow up about Brothers 
Thomas and Francis? Well, P’'d do the same now if things were 
carried on as they used to be. Last year, we had to go in ranks, go 
wherever the overseer wished, mustn’t whistle, mustn’t shout. Now 
it is different. 

We walk with the greatest decorum from the portico until we get 
outside the yard. There we agree on the place we are going to. When 
it is decided, off we go, each one choosing his own pace and his own 
companions. 

Yesterday we straggled up the road leading to South Bend, and 
about half a mile from the college we turned to the right to reach the 
river. Far ahead, or lagging behind, were all those who wanted to 
smoke. Poor fellows, they can only do it on the sly, and it keeps the 
Brother hopping from one end of the line to the other, trying to stop 
the smoking. 


14 Brother Gatian, Chronicle, May 24, 1847. 
15 Council of Professors, I, 45. 
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When we got to Navarre’s, we asked for some apples and cider. 
We got some tolerably strong cider, and when we started back, the 
gymnastics began. We followed the river back to the college, some of 
the boys down by the stream, others high up on the bank. Those who 
were down at the water’s edge, sat down in the sand and started to 
sing, kicking their feet in time to the music. 

What did we sing? Something we made up, under the influence of 
the cider, called “On the banks of the good old St. Joe!” Higher and 
louder we sang, making the echoes resound from the opposite bank. 
Some of the fellows didn’t care much for the singing, and so they 
began pushing each other into the river. No one was drowned, but 
we came out full of liquid notes! The cider kept us all in pretty good 
humor and we went on our way rejoicing. 

We came to a path that led up the bank, and where we were to 
rejoin the other students. As we climbed up, lo, we were barraged by 
a legion of pumpkins. The boys above had stolen them from the field 
and rolled them down on us. Our feet flew from under us and we 
found ourselves presently down by the river.16 


Those who were charged with the execution of disciplinary meas- 
ures were often chagrined by the lack of support they received from 
the higher authorities. In the very first years, the Prefect of Discipline 
wrote in the Minutes of the Council Meeting that unless their decisions 
were seconded by the President, ruin would come to the institution. 
Father Sorin however was inclined to the side of the students, and 
defended himself by demonstrating his ability to reform a lad by kind 
words. Even so, the position of the disciplinarians was not made easier. 
According to the records, George Darr caused a lot of trouble. The 
Prefect of Discipline writes that George “deserves to have his name 
recorded here for his successful efforts to observe no rule of the institu- 
tion and not get expelled.” In a note added later, the Prefect does 
justice to George by adding: “He returned to Notre Dame three 
years afterward and conducted himself very gentlemanly.” 17 

The most frequent complaint against students, as the college grew, 
was their tendency to imbibe. The authorities would not tolerate such 
action. There is hardly a page of the disciplinary record on which it 
is not written: “This student was expelled for coming home drunk;” 
“this student, arrested for intoxication and lodged in the South Bend 
jail, was sent home.” Of course, the fellow who went to South Bend 
and “returned beastly drunk, first wishing to fight, then to embrace, 


16 Neal Gillespie to Eliza Gillespie, Nov. 17, 1850. UNDA. 
17 Black Book, 4. Archives of the Prefect of Discipline, Notre Dame. 
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the Prefect of Discipline,’ was given his trunk.18 Students would 
go to the infirmary, complaining of feeling ill. When the infirmarian 
had gone to bed, they would make a quiet get-away to South Bend, 
and return in the early hours, the infirmarian none the wiser. Of 
course, there were miscalculations. The Prefect of Discipline records 
this one: “Mr. G., a frequent patron of the Infirmary. . . . got so 
much whiskey that he could carry neither it nor himself. He was 
permitted to go home as soon as he was able to make his way to 
the cars.” 1° 


Sometimes the more independent scholars banded together in con- 
certed rebellion. The University might expell single individuals, but 
it would not think of wholesale expulsions. So reasoned the students. 
Of course the University dreaded the necessity of taking action against 
a crowd, but she often did. There is the instance of the “dirty nine- 
teen,” as they called themselves. They were a “lot of scampishly in- 
clined gents,” according to the record, “who absented themselves in 
a body from the study-hall one afternoon, went to town, came home 
at night with more liquor concealed about their persons than they 
could well carry.” ‘The “dirty nineteen” had a surprise waiting for 
them. When they got back to the University, there was neither supper 
nor bed for them. Their trunks were packed and on the front porch. 
They were driven back to South Bend in company with three or four 
Brothers. One of the lads was very much inclined to fight the Broth- 
ers. The record says very simply that the offender was well thumped.?° 


The discipline of Notre Dame was widely acclaimed. Many a 
harried parent thought it just the place for a boy who was getting 
out of hand. One such student of the early days writes: 


I recall that my chief end in life before I was sent to Notre Dame 
was to break up whatever school I was attending. My good father 
finally determined on Notre Dame as a last resort . . . 

I was in school only a few days, when a circus came to South 
Bend. We got up a petition asking to attend. We were turned down; 
whereupon we held an indignation meeting in the yard and resolved 
to revolt. 

As I was just a newcomer, I didn’t feel like leading the parade, 
but I was willing to go along. To my intense surprise, when the angry 


18 Ibid., 11. 
19 Ibid., 19. 
20 Ibid., 18. 
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mob reached the gate, there were only three of us. But away we went. 
I think it was the worst circus I have ever seen. 

When we got back to the college, there was some division among 
the authorities as to whether we should be expelled or disciplined. The 
more lenient counsel prevailed. As a penance, my instructor told me 
to memorize several pages of a long poem. That would hold me for 
several days, so he thought. 

But my memory was unusually alert in those days, and when I 
came back shortly to show him I had done what was required of me, 
he was astonished, and immediately insisted that he had not given me 
enough to do, and would I kindly memorize a few more pages? 

I would not! And to make sure that that book would not be 
opened again, I got a large nail, drove it through the volume and 
clinched it on the other side. 

My instructor went to Father Dillon about the matter, but that 
good Father upheld me, saying that I had performed the penance 
exacted of me, and that no more should be required. 

During the years I was at school, I don’t suppose there was ever 
an opportunity for rebellion of which I did not take advantage. Notre 
Dame did the best it could for me, I guess, even if at the end of my 
second year, the authorities did write to my father, explaining they 
could get along very well without me.21 


As sometimes happens, the mutinous youth became a brilliant 
success. In 1911, the University made him a Doctor of Laws. No 
trace of the nail-clinched book has been found. 


Many a present day student who, by chance, might read these 
pages will be tempted to exclaim: “It hasn’t changed a bit!” This 
would be unfair. The discipline most certainly has changed. But 
there is still a great deal of it, for which Notre Dame is not ashamed. 


Notre Dame regards the moral conduct of its students as one of 
its essential concerns. It cannot be content with planting knowledge 
in the mind of a young man. It worries about the lad whose brilliant 
mind is not supported by rectitude of will. Knowledge without char- 
acter can prove ruinous, not only for the individual, but for society 
as a whole. It can be said that Notre Dame’s effort to direct the wills 
and the conduct of its students sharply differentiates it from the 
majority of this country’s educational institutions. 


As a Catholic priest, Father Sorin could have been no more in- 
different to the moral life of his pupils than to their intellectual de- 
velopment. The Catholic priest knows that in every man there is a 


21 Scholastic, XLIV (1910-11) 602. 
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mind, whose principle object is to know God; there is a will, whose 
primary aim is to love God. The Catholic priest knows that a man 
who fails in the knowledge and love of God, no matter what may be 
his other attainments, has failed in the most important part of life, 
the end of life. And if a Catholic priest, when setting up a school, 
shows no interest in the moral development of his subjects, he belies 
his own faith. This is particularly true of Notre Dame where thous- 
ands of boys eat, sleep, play, study, and pray under one roof. Notre 
Dame cannot take the place of the student’s parents. But it can do its 
best. And what it asks of a student is not just an external conformity 
to rules of decent conduct, not just a veneer of good manners. It 
asks its students to cultivate in their hearts a love of God, a profound 
respect for His law, a deep-seated fear of offending Him. 


The set of regulations that governs the conduct of the student 
body is at times burdensome. In conforming to it, the student certainly 
makes some sacrifices. His freedom of action is somewhat cramped. 
The necessity of asking permission for a week-end; of going to bed 
at stated hours; of attendance at classes—all these things, and dozens 
more, can sometimes become very annoying. Perhaps the University 
is wrong in requiring these sacrifices. But it has good reason to think 
otherwise. They are, generally speaking, the same kind of sacrifices 
that conscientious parents demand, in their own homes, of these same 
young men. 


Nor must it be thought that the disciplinary picture of Notre 
Dame is composed of nothing save these rather negative features. 
There is a very positive side to it. The serious effort made to inspire 
the student with the reverent conviction that, at all costs, he must save 
his soul, has not been without reward. The powerful agencies of the 
sacraments, of confession and communion, and the study of Catholic 
doctrine and moral practice, give students a perspective of reality never 
to be obtained by any other method. That reality is the accepted fact 
that some day the student will have to render an account, that unless 
he lives well, the chances are he won’t die well. This is the positive 
side of Notre Dame’s discipline. 


And it is not without its consolations. When, on a May evening, 
strong men gather in the moist coolness before the grotto and sing 
in praise of the Mystical Rose; when thousands of young feet, on 
Sunday morning, startle the occasional visitor by the sudden tramping 
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to the altar-rail; when, during Lent, one finds, all day long, in the 
Lady chapel, a string of young men kneeling in silent adoration before 
the Eucharist; or when, as often happens, a priest is permitted to gaze 
into the soul of a sorely tried youth, kneeling at his feet, to lift from 
his heart a burden become most trying, to fill his mind with peace and 
the assurance of pardon, to know that in some dark corner of the 
college church, he will kneel in silent thanksgiving for the indescribable 
relief he now experiences: these are the things that justify the word 
“discipline.” ‘These are the things discipline is meant to accomplish. 
These are the things it has done. 


Most of the petty technicalities attendant upon the discipline of 
Notre Dame when it was a school for little boys have disappeared. 
But in training his scholars, Father Sorin was inclined to regard 
seriously the things we call trifles. One day in 1845, when the council 
met, he had something to say about this point. It is recorded in the 
picturesque English of Brother Gatian: 

Rev. Fr. Superior convoked the Council in order to give the 
professors and overseers some advice about the manner of conduct- 
ing the boarders, and recommended in a particular manner to lead 
them rather by affection than by fear, not to be too severe, and never 
to exasperate them. 

He also said that the overseers would do well to read the Consti- 
tutions which concern their employments once a week. 

Mr. Gouesse said that this method might succeed if the pupils 
were never left in the dark and if the overseers were always charged 
with them. 

Upon this remark, it was decided that Mr. Gouesse and Brother 
Gatian should stand at the corners of the house when they go to the 
refectory . . .22 


There is more, but this is sufficient to convey the idea behind 
Father Sorin’s acts: if the prefects are always on the job, their presence 
has a gentle driving force, a suave compulsion to keep the rules. Huge- 
framed and powerful man that he was, Father Sorin had a thorough 
dislike of floggings and beatings. Not only a dislike, but a thorough 
mistrust. If a student had to be treated in a way that would alienate 
his good will, he preferred to have him withdraw from the institution. 
He was opposed to expelling the students. Let them withdraw. If 


their presence was bad for the general discipline of the school, con- 


22 Council of Professors, I, 43. Prov. Arch. 
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vince them that they could do better elsewhere. This advice deter- 
mined the language, no doubt, of the Prefect of Discipline who, on 
one occasion, had to deal with a boy frequently inebriated: that he 
go back to his home town where he could have easier access to good 
the school earned his bad will. Expulsion was a precarious procedure 
liquor.?° Father Sorin felt that expulsion “ruined the reputation” of 
a young man, and spoiled his chances of recovery; and secondly, that 
the school earned his bad will. Expulsion was a precarious procedure, 
especially for a college that was begging for students, and fighting off 


its creditors. 


23 Black Book, 11. 
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Material assistance given to Father Sorin: Badin’s second gift; 
Propagation of the Faith; Corby’s donation; Phelan property; first 
“scholarship.” Fire. The visit of the Superior General, Father Basil 
Moreau; financial situation of the University. Military companies ; 
first days of the Civil War; the Shermans at Notre Dame. 


5 HROUGH all those early years, Notre Dame was indeed 


poor. There were no subsidies from the government. No 

one expected them. But there were some other sources of 
revenue which, in all gratitude, the University has never forgotten. 
We have already detailed the grant of land originally purchased by 
Father Badin and given to the Bishop of Vincennes, land upon which 
the college was built. True, it had not cost Father Badin a fortune. 
But for a community that had nothing, it represented a tremendous 
stake when Father Sorin came into possession of it, 


Nor was this the only benefaction of Father Badin. When in 
July, 1845, that aging missionary paid his first visit to Notre Dame 
after the establishment of the college, witnessing the unbelievable 
progress made by the institution, he called Father Sorin aside. He 
had a proposal to make. “Look,” he must have said, “I am old; not 
many more years remain to me. I have some property in Louisville— 
two lots. ‘They are worth between twelve and fifteen thousand dollars. 
By a judicious disposal of that property, you could realize enough to 
purchase the land between Notre Dame and the St. Joseph river. All 
I ask is that you pay me an annuity of four hundred dollars until my 
death. What do you say?” Father Sorin said yes. ‘Three months 
later, to Father Sorin’s chagrin, the most he could realize on the sale 
was six thousand dollars. Moreover, Father Badin was not so near 
death as one might think. He lived for eight more years. That meant 
a profit of only twenty-eight hundred dollars. For every penny of it, 


however, Father Sorin was deeply grateful.* 


During the early years of the nineteenth century, there had been 
formed, at Lyons, France, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith. This remarkable organization has never received due recogni- 
tion for the splendid manner in which it sponsored the work of Catholic 
missionaries. Through the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 


1 Sorin, Chronicle, 54-55. 
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it made known to Catholics, particularly in France, the extent and 
poverty of the mission field, in Asia, Africa, and the Americas. It 
appealed for alms from both rich and poor, and from the faithful of 
all nations; it gathered clothing, altar linens, religious articles, every- 
thing that might further the cause of Catholic missions. And to this 
Association, all missionaries appealed. Through a wise administration 
of funds, the Propagation of the Faith did an immeasurable amount 


of good, 


One of the last things that Father Sorin spoke about before he 
first embarked from France was what the new missionaries might expect 
from the Propagation of the Faith. Father Moreau made application 
for assistance. In 1842 Father Sorin received twenty-five hundred 
francs, and in 1843, 14,700 francs. The following year, when the four- 
story college building was erected, he obtained 18,000 francs. In all, 
between the years 1842 and 1869, the University of Notre Dame re- 
ceived from this source an amount just short of $50,000.2 Not all 
of this sum was retained by Father Sorin. For example, in those years 
when the Mother House in France suffered financial embarrassment, 
Sorin sent all he received to Le Mans.* But for more than a genera- 
tion Notre Dame was the object of charitable sustenance by the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith. All in all, the money re- 
ceived from that source was just about the finest gift that Notre Dame 
has ever received. It was an outright gift, with no strings attached. 


It was a matter of great pride, frequently mentioned in the early 
chronicles and letters, that Notre Dame should have been graciously 
remembered by the King of France, Louis-Phillipe. Both the King and 
his Queen gave the nod of approval to this tall grave missionary who 
was founding a University where the French language and French 
culture would be always held in honor. They also gave him seven 


hundred dollars.* 


In 1855 there was a young student at Notre Dame from Detroit, 
William Corby. His name will loom large in the annals of Notre 
Dame. In the year 1855 he was only a seminarian. But he owned 
a bit of land in the city of Detroit. He made an outright gift of it 
to Father Sorin. The land was sold for six thousand dollars.° A 


2 Association de la Propagation de la Foi, Sorin, Various Documents, Prov. Arch. 
3 Local Council Book, 1863, 77. Prov. Arch. 

4 Archives of Notre Dame, No. 48. Prov. Arch. 

5 Sorin, Chronicle, 154. 
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cynical reader might suppose that young Corby thus paved his way 
to power under Father Sorin. In the light of subsequent history, the 
suggestion is without any foundation whatsoever, 


In this same year Father Sorin received another gift. It was as 
large and as generous as it was unexpected. It will be recalled that 
in the graduating class of 1849 there was a young fellow from Lan- 
caster, Ohio, by name, Neal Gillespie. He stayed on at Notre Dame 
after graduation, and signified his determination to become a priest. 
A short time thereafter, Neal Gillespie’s sister Eliza came to Notte 
Dame and joined the Holy Cross Sisters. She assumed the name of 
Sister Mary Angela. The father of these two Gillespie children had 
died some years previous, and their mother had married a William T. 
Phelan. The Phelans were endowed with considerable wealth. Around 
Lancaster they were regarded with not a little awe. 


Now Mrs. Phelan, seeing that her two children had entered the 
ranks of Holy Cross, felt keenly the poverty they had embraced. It 
was only natural that she should have worried about their health and 
well-being. She was delighted to have her son become a priest and 
her daughter a nun, but, at the same time, it grieved her to know 
they would have to wear patched clothing and exist on a skimpy diet. 
For some time she had been coaxing her husband to do something for 
the community at Notre Dame, whereby her children might suffer less. 
Mr. Phelan, however, wasn’t interested. But his wife kept judiciously 
pressing him. 

Just before the commencement exercises of 1855, Mrs. Phelan, who 
was visiting Notre Dame, handed Father Sorin a letter. When he 
opened it and read it, he was totally unprepared for what met his eye. 
He tried to maintain his gravity, but it must have been difficult. It 
was a situation that called for the most lusty rejoicing. Mr. Phelan 
was offering to turn over to Father Sorin all—or almost all—of his 
fortune. “My property,” wrote Mr. Phelan, “has a value of $89,650. 
It is encumbered by mortgages to the extent of $22,500. I give it all 
to you provided that you will assume the obligation of paying off the 
mortgages, and, also, guarantee me an annuity of $3,000. As security 
for this annuity, I will expect you to give me a mortgage on the Notre 
Dame property of $50,000!” 


Father Sorin could hardly believe his eyes. He folded the letter, 
and if he were not already seated, he probably took a chair to catch 
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his breath. Words came slowly, measured and profound, in which he 
thanked Mrs. Phelan and her husband. The offer entailed figures 
which, to Father Sorin, were astronomical. He must think the matter 
over. He must call a council meeting. In a few days it was decided 
that Father Sorin should accompany Mrs. Phelan to Lancaster and 
review the situation. In a few weeks the arrangement was made. 
Aside from the total surplus that would finally accrue to Father Sorin, 
the principal benefit of this donation was the security against which 
Father Sorin could borrow actual cash when he needed it.6 When 
one wonders at the manner in which the early Notre Dame expanded, 
this gift of the Phelans must not be overlooked. 


Finally, at about this same time the Reverend Philip Foley, pastor 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Toledo, Ohio, gave the University $4,000. 
This was meant as an endowment, whereby Father Foley would have 
the right for twenty years, to maintain two students each year at Notre 
Dame. Ultimately, it did not represent much. But it was cash at 
the time, and sorely needed.” 


For no sooner did Father Sorin see a way to pay his debts than 
disaster of some sort would bedevil his path. There was another fire. 
This time it was the stables and barns, located near “Old College,” 
close to the present site of the Library. It started at two o’clock in 
the morning of December 17, 1856, and in two hours all the buildings, 
including the old log chapel, together with a large supply of oats, 
corn, and hay, were consumed. Fortunately the wind was from the 
west and the flames did not reach “Old College.” But the quantity 
of inflammable material that shot into the sky and was borne eastward 
threatened both the church and the new college building. Father Sorin 
was at the corner of the western tower of the church, where he could 
see the roofs of both college and church, shouting directions to his 
helpers and students to rush to those spots most seriously threatened. 
It was a lively night, but everybody was thankful when, at dawn, it 
became clear that the college and church were safe.® 


In narrating the events of 1857, Father Sorin says the year was 
remarkable for three things: first, the increase in the number of stu- 
dents at Notre Dame (they averaged one hundred and forty); second, 


6 Ibid., 152-153. 
7 Ibid., 154. 
8 Ibid., 211. 
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the papal approbation of the rules and constitutions of the Congrega- 
tion of Holy Cross; and finally, the long-awaited visit of the Very 
Reverend Basile Antoine Marie Moreau, the founder of the Congre- 
gation. The first gave Father Sorin the consolation of knowing that 
his foundation was making progress; the second conveyed the assur- 
ance that the Holy See approved the way of life set down for the 
Religious of Holy Cross, a way of life which, if followed faithfully, 
would, in the words of Pius IX, lead to salvation; and finally, the con- 
solation of a personal visit from the founder of the Congregation, 
an event which Father Sorin and his community in Indiana had long 
desired. The president of Notre Dame University had, for many 
years, been persuaded that if Father Moreau would but come to see 
what had been accomplished and what were the special difficulties under 


which the community here labored, all differences between the Mother 
House and Notre Dame would be dispelled.® 


The community at Notre Dame had been notified to expect the 
founder of Holy Cross on the 26th of August. Accordingly the entire 
religious body was awaiting him. When the post arrived, and the 
horses were drawn to a halt, the priests and Brothers were ranged in 
great numbers about the entrance; the students were drawn up in 
lines on each side of the gate; the bells in the church began to ring 
wildly. Father Moreau stepped from the coach and was welcomed 
in a tender embrace by Father Sorin. Father Moreau’s own words 
describe the event: 


They run towards me; they almost crush me; for quite a while, I 
am unable to do ought but bless them and embrace them. Finally, we 
make our way to the church, where I intone the Te Deum and cele- 


brate a Mass of Thanksgiving.1° 
The following day, the 27th, the Superior General invited the 


members of the Local Council to come to his room. The members of 
this body included, besides Father Sorin (who was sick that day and | 
could not attend), Fathers Granger and Gillespie, Brothers Vincent, 
Antoninus, Amadeus, and Lawrence. As a beginning, Father Moreau 
thought it well to name the officers of the institution and determine 
the sphere of each. Father Sorin was named president de jure; Father 

Sribid 2135. 

10 Moreau, Charles, “Le Trés Révérend Pére Basile Antoine Moreau Prétre du 


Mans, et ses oeuvres, II, 107-108; Sorin gives the date of Moreau’s arrival as August 


27, Chronicle, 215. 
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Granger was appointed master of novices for the priests as also assist- 
ant superior; Father Letourneau was designated as master of novices 
for the Brothers; Father Patrick Dillon was made steward, and under 
him, Brother Lawrence was appointed general overseer. Besides these 
designations, we know that Father Gillespie was named Director of 
Studies; that Brother Amadeus was appointed to take charge of money 
deposits of the students and to verify their accounts.14 


It was further determined by the Superior General that no extra- 
ordinary expense could be incurred without the approval of the local 
council of Administration at Notre Dame. Father Moreau stated 
that no new buildings should be erected without permission of the 
Superior General; moreover, that the council had no right to sell with- 
out his permission any of their property above the value of one thou- 
sand dollars. This last provision immediately raised difficulties. 
Notre Dame had purchased a certain amount of real estate, or had 
accepted it in payment for services rendered, with the express intention 
of converting it into cash. 


When this was explained to Father Moreau, he was willing to 
compromise. He granted permission to sell any land situated outside 
of St. Joseph County; likewise, he agreed that any land within the 
county which had already been cut up into lots might be sold, pro- 
vided none of the land comprising the original grant was offered for 
sale. He charged the members of the Council, however, to render 
him a strict accounting of all property thus alienated.” 


The following day, Father Sorin was still sick, but Father Moreau 
held another meeting. Its purpose was to investigate the financial 
standing of the community at Notre Dame. It will be recalled that 
from the beginning the Mother House had found fault with the way 
in which Notre Dame kept its accounts. Likewise, it will be re- 
membered that there were many circumstances preventing a registry 
of expenses and receipts such as the General Administration had 
wished. Consequently, no satisfactory statement could be made at this 
meeting. It was determined, however, that, since the beginning in 
1842, debts to the amount of 1,200,000 francs had been incurred. But 
the exact amount received could not be ascertained. Nor was it clear 
just how much money was still owing to Notre Dame’s creditors. 


11 Local Council Book, 1857, 15. Prov. Arch. 
12 Ibid., 15-16. 
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On the 29th, Father Sorin was able to attend the next session, 
which was held in Father Moreau’s room. Notre Dame had supplied 
the community’s establishments both in Canada and in New Orleans 
with various sums in the past, and Father General Moreau wanted to 
clear this matter up. Canada’s debt was insignificant—$6.37. But 
with New Orleans, it was a different matter. And Father Sorin was 
not inclined to overlook the debt. His feeling toward the establish- 
ment in New Orleans was none too kindly. Checking up on the 
accounts, Father Moreau came to the decision that New Orleans owed 
Notre Dame $873, not to speak of the expenses of clothing, etc., whose 
cost was to be determined later.1° 


The session then adjourned to the church where, standing before 
the high altar, the Superior General proclaimed the Pontifical approba- 
tion of the Rules and Constitutions of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross. This approbation, so desired by all the Religious of Holy 
Cross, had been issued from Rome in the previous month of May. 
But on this day of August 29th, the Superior General, wishing to make 
a solemnity of the occasion, gathered all the priests and Brothers about 
the altar, and proclaimed to them that the way of life indicated for 
them in their new rules and constitutions was to be a sure way of 
salvation for them. The ceremony ended with a deeply grateful Te 
Deum. 


Then the Council returned to Father Moreau’s chambers for 
another session. It was a painful one. It involved a discussion of 
a debt which the Mother House owed to Notre Dame. Two years 
previously Father Moreau had written frantically to Father Sorin for 
financial assistance. The Mother House at Le Mans, he had said, 
was on the brink of ruin unless it could get some help from Notre 
Dame. After a great deal of hesitation, Father Sorin had borrowed 
the money at a very high rate of interest, sending Father Moreau 
15,000 francs. To do this, Father Sorin had to mortgage a piece of 
property in Columbus, Ohio, valued at $25,000. Now he claimed 
that he was in danger of losing the property altogether unless the 
Mother House repaid that money. 


Father Moreau seemed surprised. He stated that both he and 
his council in France had considered the 15,000 francs not a loan, but 
a gift. Moreover, he pressed the still precarious state of the Mother 


13 Ibid., 17-18. 
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House as a reason for not reclaiming this sum. In justice, he said, 
Notre Dame had a right to claim the money. But in charity, and for 
the sake of good feeling, he begged the council at Notre Dame not to 
demand repayment. This the council agreed to do—that is, all but 
Father Sorin. The founder of Notre Dame said that, for the sake 
of the record, the sum should be repaid. But, to show his good will 
toward the Mother House, he himself would transfer his own patri- 
mony, lately received, and equivalent to the debt in question, to the 


account of Notre Dame as a cancellation of the 15,000 francs loaned 
to the Mother House.!*. 


After a few days—September 10th, to be exact—Father Dillon was 
able to present the financial report. Father Gillespie, who kept the 
minutes of this meeting, remarks, with some humor, that Brother 
Amadeus read the accounts in French: “as the members of the Coun- 
cil either already knew the accounts to be correct, or owing to their 
ignorance of the details, could not correct them if they had been in- 
correct, His Reverence Father Moreau dispensed with the reading of 
the details and asked for the totals.” 


Assets, including all property, real or personal, amounted to $258, 
191.29. The total indebtedness was figured $63,105.49. Father 
Moreau then asked how much the University stood to lose on out- 
standing accounts of the students and others. The sum was not 
trifling —$36,038.65—and when it was added to the total indebtedness, 
and then subtracted from the total assets, it left a balance in favor of 
the Province of $159,047.15. This, concluded the Superior General, 


was not too bad. 


Very Rev. Father General, having heard the report was well 
satisfied with the state of affairs, saying that the condition of the 
establishments was good although the amount of debts was great; he 
strongly recommended that no new debts should be made; that all the 
foundations made in the future should have very good conditions for 
the Congregation; remarking that up to this time, not only in 
America, but also in France, establishments had been made in order to 
make the Congregation known, although the conditions on which they 
were taken were not advantageous to the Congregation in a pecuniary 
point of view.15 


£4 fbid., 19. 
15 Ibid., 23. 
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An entry made on the 11th of September is pertinent to the re- 
lations between the University and the Sisters of the Holy Cross: 
“The Council of St. Mary’s, entering fully in the views of that of 
Notre Dame, it is decided that the mutual services of St. Mary’s and 
Notre Dame shall not be paid at a fixed price.” There were already 
at St. Mary’s many Sisters inclined to the view that Father Sorin and 
Notre Dame were getting more than their share of work from these 
good women. Between the Sisters working at Notre Dame and the 
Sisters at St. Mary’s there grew up an unfortunate estrangement that 
was to last for years. The Notre Dame nuns had a fierce loyalty to 
Father Sorin. On the other hand, the nuns at St. Mary’s, engaged 
largely in teaching, took the view, with some justice, that they would 
never make progress as a teaching community if Father Sorin’s aims 
were allowed to prevail. 


Father Moreau remained but three weeks at Notre Dame. Affairs 
in Europe demanded his attention. On October 17, 1857, hardly a 
month after his departure, Father Sorin wrote to him: 

... During the past week, the financial situation (of the country) 

has become precarious in the extreme. All our best banks, even those 

in New York, are suspending payment. We ourselves have been taken 

for 5,000 francs in New York. I hardly know how to face the storm 

. .. One might say that we have suspended payment ourselves, for 

every day we have to refuse to pay our bills, seeing that our treasury 

is empty ... The panic is general.16 


Father Moreau, on receiving this alarming intelligence, was almost 
indignant. His view was that financial conditions in the United 
States had no business changing with such unwarranted suddenness. 
Had he been better acquainted with the political situation in the 
United States, Father Moreau might have sensed the terrible unrest 
which was to culminate, four years later, in civil war. 


It may have been this presentiment of war to come that aroused 
a new enthusiasm on the campus at Notre Dame. William F. Lynch 
was a student that year. “He was a skillful tactician,” writes Timothy 
Howard, “trained to an enthusiastic love of military affairs under 
Colonel Elmer Ellsworth of Chicago.” 1% A local newspaper of 1858 
says: “The students have just organized their various societies, (among 
them) a military company which already numbers some forty or fifty 


16 Sorin to Moreau, Oct. 17, 1857. Gen. Arch. 
17 Golden Jubilee, 93. 
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members.'® This refers to the company formed among the older stu- 
dents. They adopted a uniform reminiscent of the American Revolu- 
tion, buff and blue, and took the name of Continental Cadets. Bill 
Lynch was the boss of the organization. He was very earnest and not 
a little tyrannical. But the students knew he had courage. “Our 
town,” says the South Bend Forum, “was enlivened on Wednesday 
morning by a parade through the streets of the Notre Dame Conti- 
nental Cadets, a military company composed of the students of the 
University. Their drilling, manouvers and marching made a fine im- 
pression. Their patriotism is highly commendable.” 19 


Not to be outdone by their seniors, the younger students clamored 
for the privilege of learning how to carry a gun. In the fall of 1859, 
a Notre Dame student wrote to his mother: “A new military company 
was formed among the smaller boys. Party spirit ran high in electing 
a captain. A week before the election, the two candidates were busy 
electioneering. Frank Bigelow was elected by a large majority.” 7° 


They were called the Washington Cadets. 


Just how many members of these military organizations saw service 
in the subsequent fray, it is impossible to determine. Timothy Howard, 
speaking of the Continental Cadets, says: “Almost every member .. . 
became a real soldier in the army. . . . Many of them became dis- 
tinguished; many more took their place in the private ranks, content 
so that they did their duty well.”?4 Captain Bill Lynch became a 
Colonel of the 58th Illinois Infantry, and afterwards a Brigadier- 
General, commanding a division in the southwest, where he was seri- 
ously wounded, and subsequently died. 


His career was presaged one day when, after Lincoln had called 
for 75,000 volunteers, the citizenry of South Bend met at the Court 
House to determine the action to be taken. Schuyler Colfax, a future 
Vice-President of the United States, was there, and Andrew Anderson, 
and many another. There were speeches galore. Partisanship was 
damned. All agreed that they must drop petty quarrels and show a 
united spirit. But the tenor of the meeting seemed to counsel modera- 
tion. At this point, Bill Lynch, tall and soldierly, arose. He was the 
last to speak. With fiery words he denounced the secessionists and 

18 South Bend Forum, Oct. 16, 1858. 

19 Ibid., June 11, 1859. 


20 Gillespie to Mrs. Phelan, Oct. 30, 1859. UNDA. 
21 Golden Jubilee, 93-94. 
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declared that he was going to join the army and shed, if need be, the 
last drop of his blood for the Union. His ringing words brought all 
to their feet, and on the spot, they formed a company, afterwards 
known as First Company, Indiana Regiment. Bill Lynch would have 
no part of them. He elected to join Colonel Mulligan’s 23rd Illinois 
Infantry. There, at least, he was sure to find the fire and the wild 
surge for strenuous endeavor.?” 


It was natural, of course, that the University, in its administration, 
should side with the North. In the vicinity of the University there 
was a household that cared for the negro slaves making a dash for 
Canada and liberty (the old Bulla house, on the Eddy Street road, 
directly across from the present Biology Building and recently de- 
molished), and you may be sure that Father Sorin’s long nose had, 
for months, detected what was going on there. Most of the student 
body was anti-South. Excitement ran like a fire among the under- 
graduates, and studies were neglected.?* The faculty, through Father 
Sorin, took immediate steps to curb the restless spirit. The President 
voiced the opinion: Let those who wish to go take up arms; but let 
us remember that this is a school. The students may hold as they 
wish, but let there be no discussion, either among faculty or students, 
in favor of one side or the other. That can lead only to bitterness 
and recrimination, and will utterly destroy the spirit of study. That 
was a wise, but sometimes futile, decree. Many students from the 
Southern states were enrolled during the years of the Civil War. It 
is possible that Notre Dame’s attempt to make the spirit of tolerance 
prevail led many of these youths to Notre Dame. | 


There were, to be sure, some unpleasant incidents. On the walks 
in the playyard, many heated arguments escaped the vigiliance of the 
prefects. John B. Walker, for instance, was a stout, handsome youth, 
aggressive and foremost in expressing his loathing for Southerners, 
but one day he went too far. Shortly after St. Edward’s Day, 1863, 
he had a bitter dispute with Billy Welsh. Billy hit him on the head 
with a brick. When it got to the ears of the authorities, they decided 


22 Scholastic, XX XI, 84-85. Lynch left Chicago Feb. 11, 1862, with a regiment 
of over 800 men. They fought in the battle of Donelson and the battle of Shiloh. Nearly 
600 of the men were killed. Lynch was taken prisoner but was paroled. He returned 
to the vicinity of Notre Dame where he made many a speech in favor of the Union. 
“I was a Democrat,” he said, “I was opposed to Abraham Lincoln. Now I am opposed 
to every man who is opposed to Lincoln.” Mishawaka Enterprise, Nov. 1, 1862. 

23 Gillespie to Mrs. Phelan, April 19, 1861. UNDA. 
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that Billy would have to leave. A large section of the student body 
protested the decision and refused to go to the study hall. A com- 
mittee of three waited upon Father Patrick Dillon, acting president, 
and asked him to reconsider. He was agreeable on one condition: 
they must go back to the study hall immediately. 


When the committee went into the yard to report on Father Dil- 
lon’s reply, some were skeptical. “It’s only a trick!” This sentiment 
prevailed. They did not go back to the study hall, and they violated 
numerous other rules. It was a delicate situation. Father Dillon 
showed the utmost tact, but he was not the man to let his authority 
be thwarted. He waited patiently for some days. The unruly stu- 
dents, fatigued by days of playing, retired at night. After all was 
quiet at night, Hank Painter, the local cab-man, drove up to the college 
just before train time. In the morning, some familiar face was miss- 
ing. This was repeated on successive nights. Once Father Dillon had 
weeded out the ring-leaders, peace descended on the campus.”4 


At a later date, a campus row was reported in the St. Joseph 
Valley Register: 


An affray occurred between two students, Donovan from Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and Parker from Lafayette, the particulars of which, as 
near as we can ascertain them, are as follows. Donovan, like many 
other students from the rebel states, entertains and expresses views, 
not in harmony with the Union sentiments . . . held by Parker. 

Out of this political difference, a previous quarrel had arisen 
between these two and very unfriendly feelings had continued to exist. 
Thanksgiving Day was a holiday for the students, and in the sports 
of the afternoon, Parker and Donovan both approached the swing, 
each in a bad humor, trying to take possession and neither willing to 
give up to the other. 

Finally, they were induced to yield the swing to a third party, and 
retired. Threats passed between them, and Donovan picked up a club 
and threw it at Parker, but not hitting him. Parker picked up the same 
club and struck Donovan with it twice, first on his shoulder, then on 
his head, fracturing his skull. 

The officers of the University took Parker in charge and protected 
him from the violence threatened by Donovan’s rebel friends. The 
next morning, Parker was expelled from the University and sent 
home. 

Parker’s father came back with him and tried to get the boy 
re-instated. But learning of the serious condition of Donovan, he went 


24 Scholastic, V, 91. 
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back to Lafayette without so much as mentioning the reason for his 
trip. Donovan still lies in a serious condition, but it is thought he will 
recover.24 


The newspaper notice gave Father Sorin an opportunity to vindicate 
the University. He sent a notice to the paper in which he said the 
story was greatly exaggerated. ‘The quarrel between the boys was not 
a political one at all! The public ought to know that the students of 
this University were never allowed to discuss politics! Literary pur- 
suits alone occupied their interests! Anyhow, the boy with the 


fractured skull was doing nicely! 7° 


Like nearly everyone else in the North, Father Sorin thought it 
would not be much of a war. About a year after the shooting began 
he wrote to Mrs. Phelan: “If we are correctly informed, the war is 
to be closed at Corinth for the west, and at Yorktown in Virginia. 


May God give our arms two such victories as to crush at once this 
wicked rebellion.” 77 


When the fall term of 1862 opened, the wife of General William 
T. Sherman brought her young son, Willy, to Notre Dame, and her 
daughter, Minnie, to St. Mary’s. Willy was but eight years old and 
was, of course, placed in the minim department. Mrs. Sherman wrote 
to her husband saying that Willy was delighted with the place, wanted 
to stay. His cousin, Tommy Ewing, “had had him out horseback 
riding already and he feels quite important to be at College.” 8 The 
following spring, Mrs. Sherman notes that “Willy is happy and full 
of fun. He has more outdoor exercise and good rough play at Notre 
Dame than he would have at home.” ?9 “I take it he has scuffed, 
kicked, and played enough, for he has worn out all his pants, and I am 
officially notified that ‘Master W. T. Sherman needs two more pants’ 
to scuffle, kick, and play in.” °° 


After placing the young lad at Notre Dame, Mrs. Sherman had 
returned to her family in Ohio. In the spring of 1863, she writes: 
“He (Willy) has more playmates there (Notre Dame) than he would 
ot could have had at home... . I heartily wish I could live at Notre 
Dame with the children, or rather South Bend, which is only two or 


25 St. Joseph Valley Register, Dec. 7, 1866. 

26 Ibid., Dec. 13, 1866. 

27 Sorin to Mrs. Phelan, April 26, 1862. UNDA. 

28 McAllister, Anna, Ellen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman, 1936, 231. 
29 Ibid., 255. 

30 Ibid., 250. 
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three miles from there.” ?!_ On June 21st, she was at Notre Dame 
for the closing exercises. 
The exhibitions went off splendidly. (Mrs. Sherman) was filled 
with pride and affection as she watched Willy. A manly sight he was 
in his pantaloons and jacket and shirt with a “standing collar”; frank- 
eyed and smiling, and as slim and erect as the soldier-father he 


idolized. 

“Master William Sherman” received four premiums in the first 
class of the Minim Department, and in the second, two . . . Minnie 
says she never saw Willy so cheerful and happy as he has been here. 
They have a large playground and the Brothers watch over and 

encourage the boys in their games.32 
During the vacation Mrs. Sherman took her entire family to Vicks- 

burg, where her husband had taken part in the campaign against that 
city. “Willy was a great favorite with the 13th regiment. They made 
the lad an honorary sergeant, and gave him a neat little uniform. . . 
All day long he rode at Sherman’s side untiringly; he had so much to 
tell his father and so much lost companionship to make up.” °? Un- 
fortunately, this likable boy contracted “camp fever,” and died at the 
Gayoso Hotel in Memphis, whither the family had gone, on October 
3, 1863. A priest from the University of Notre Dame, Father Joseph 
Carrier, was with him during his last hours, and his presence brought 
consolation to General and Mrs. Sherman.** 


In the fall of 1864 Mrs. Sherman and her entire brood moved to 
South Bend. She was to occupy the home of Schuyler Colfax who 
would be in Washington that winter. While she was waiting for the 
Colfax mansion to be prepared, she lodged at the hotel. On the night 
of September 4th, a huge crowd gathered in the street before the 
hostelry. The daily papers had been full of news about the fall of 
Atlanta. The townspeople had come to serenade the wife of the 
soldier who was marching through Georgia. Mrs. Sherman and her 
little son Tommy, who was just entering Notre Dame, were persuaded 
to appear on the balcony. The crowd went wild. Mrs. Sherman was 
so moved that she could not speak. She bowed graciously, waved her 
hand and retired. At midnight she was still writing to her husband 
about the compliment.?° 


31 Ibid., 256. 

32 Ibid., 259. 

33 Ibid., 265. 

34 Willie’s body was brought to Notre Dame and temporarily interred in Cedar 
Grove Cemetery. After the Civil War the remains were removed to St. Louis. 
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Tommy Sherman, like his dead brother, was eight years old when 
he came to Notre Dame. He was somewhat more bookish than Willy 
had been, and his mother remarked to the General that “he ding-dongs 
his story-books into my ears for hours at a time.” 2° The son of a 
famous father must often submit to a little ribbing. Tommy was no 
exception. The students, most of them full of admiration for General 
Sherman, liked to tease Tommy. “Your pa says he’s going through 
Georgia like a whirlwind! Yeah, he says he’s going to have Christmas 
dinner on the sea-coast! Can’t be done, Tommy, it’s crazy!” In- 
dignantly, Tommy took pen in hand and complained to his father of 
the rank injustice of his fellow-students. “As for me,” he added, “you 
can count on ONE boy at Notre Dame that believes you can do it!”’57 


When the war was over, General Sherman was invited to come to 
Notre Dame for the commencement exercises. He accepted, no. doubt 
because there he would find his family. It was June 7, 1865. After 
the reception, Sherman went into the large refectory. The students 
were waiting for him, and gave him a great hand. After they had 
eaten, Timothy Howard formally addressed him in the name of the 
faculty. Tommy Corcoran of Cincinnati, speaking in the name of the 
Senior department, alluded very touchingly to the General’s dead 
sons.°® It was left to Tom Ewing, however, to bring tears to the 
General’s eyes. 


You have come here, we know, to visit the halls where Willy 
studied, the groves where he played and the boys who were his friends 
a title we are proud to claim. Since Notre Dame is within the limits 
of your command, it may often be necessary for you to repeat your 
visit. Should any insurrection among the neighboring tribes of 
Hoosiers turn your attention this way, you may count on the 
cooperation of the Notre Dame Juniors . . . 


This generous offer enabled Sherman to regain his composure. He 
was deeply moved by the reference to his deceased children and said 
that, under the circumstances, he would rather go into battle than make 
a speech. The allusion to Willy was almost more than he could bear. 
But he assured them that the boys at Notre Dame would always be 
dear to him as having been the companions of his son.°? 

36 Ibid., 296. 

37 Cavanaugh, Reminiscences, UNDA. 

38 A second child, Charles, died in infancy in 1864 and was also buried in Cedar 
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CHAPTER IX 


Notre Dame and the Civil War. The chaplains: Paul Gillen, 
James Dillon, William Corby, Peter Cooney, Julian Bourget, 
Zepherin Lévéque, Joseph Carrier. Corby at Gettysburg. Political 
difficulty with the draft; Schuyler Colfax. Sisters serve in war 
hospitals. Growth of the University; new college building; changes 
by Father Patrick Dillon, second president. 


Of ORE than thirty years after the Civil War, John Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, mounted the pulpit in Notre 

Dame’s new and lovely church. The bench on the 
epistle side was occupied by a venerable priest, clothed in golden vest- 
ments, his tremendous white beard and silver locks marking him for 
the patriarch he was. Father Sorin was celebrating the fiftieth year 
of his priesthood. And Archbishop Ireland was making the most of 
it. It was a lengthy discourse. But the old priest on the bench perked 
up when he heard these words: 


It is a lamentable fact that few priests were sent to the front to 
minister to the soldiers. The fact must ever be regretted. Father 
Sorin’s community was weak in numbers; the absence of even one 
stopped important work at home. He sent forward seven to serve as 
chaplains . . . Father Sorin appealed to the Sisters of the Holy Cross; 
and they, brave as they were tender of heart, rushed southward to care 
for the wounded and soothe the pillow of the dying. Few things in the 
past half century were done to break down more effectually anti- 
Catholic prejudice than the sending of our generous Sisters to the 
battle field and the military hospitals. The soldiers venerated the 
Sisters, and never since have they ceased repeating their praise. 

There were other priests, and other Sisters in the war; those of 
Holy Cross made up the greater part of the roster. None excelled 
them in daring feat and religious fervor. No other order, nor diocese, 
made for the purpose sacrifices as did that of Holy Cross. 

Father Sorin, you saved the honor of the Church. I speak from a 
special knowledge of the facts, and I speak from my heart. And could 
the country’s martyrs speak from the silent earth at Gettysburg and a 
hundred other gory fields, their voices would re-echo with our own in 
your praise on this glorious anniversary.1 


The seven priests sent by Notre Dame were Fathers Paul Gillen, 
James Dillon, William Corby, Peter Cooney, Julian Bourget, Zephirin 
Lévéque, and Joseph Carrier. Father Sorin, persuaded as he was that 


1 Golden Jubilee, 234-235. 
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the conflict would be of short duration, did not assign all these priests 
at the very beginning of the conflict. Father Gillen was the first to go. 
He was at Washington in the late spring of 1861. At the end of 
August, the same year, Father James Dillon was sent to Washington, 
where, he says, he met Father Gillen, already there for several weeks. 
Father Peter Cooney, at this same time, was appointed chaplain for 
the 1st Regiment of Indiana volunteers.” 


On October 20th, Father Dillon joined the Irish Brigade. Natur- 
ally, the members of this outfit were mostly Catholics, and Father 
Dillon had more than he could handle. He wrote to Notre Dame 
and requested that Father William Corby be assigned to assist him. 
Father Corby at once resigned his “professorial duties,” and repaired 
to Washington. 


At the beginning of the war, the chaplains were not regularly 
commissioned officers. It was only in August, 1861, that the govern- 
ment, recognizing the profound influence of the chaplains over the 
soldiers, effected the necessary legislation to award them a commission 
and a regular salary. The courage and the bravery of the Catholic 
soldiers were greatly stimulated by the presence of a priest. Having 
received the sacraments, they went into battle with incredible daring. 
A Union regiment under Col. Cass was in a very tight fix one day, 
when he saw a rush of soldiers coming to his aid. He called out to 
the commander of the newcomers: “Is that the Irish Brigade?” “Yes, 
Colonel, we are here!” shouted General Meagher. “Thank God, then, 
we're saved!” ® Confederate soldiers had reason to remember the 
fighting spirit of the Irish. “Here comes that damned green flag 
again”: they would shout when the Irish Brigade went for them.* 


As we mentioned, Father Gillen was the first Holy Cross priest 
to act as chaplain in the Civil War. In the early summer of 1861, 
he was in New York on community business. There, they told him of 
the need of priests to accompany the Catholic soldiers to battle. He 
immediately got in touch with Father Sorin, whose consent was readily 
given. In Washington Father Gillen discovered that the Irish Brigade, 
under General Meagher, had left for the front. In haste, he followed 
them. He overtook the 22nd Regiment of New York volunteers on 


2 J. Dillon, Report to Provincial Chapter at Notre Dame, August 24, 1862. 
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the eve of the Battle of Bull Run. Until late that night, he heard 
confessions. His work was unfinished when the troops were ordered 
to advance. He gave general absolution to all who had not been able 
to get to confession. The next day, hundreds of Catholic boys lay 
dead on that ignominious field, and the Union army beat a hasty 
retreat to Washington. Father Gillen’s horse was in a fine lather 
when he got back to the Capitol. 


Paul Gillen was a native of Ireland, born sometime in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. In 1840 he came to America, and 
for twenty years traveled the country over as an agent for the Boston 
Pilot. Shortly before the Civil War he became a priest and joined 
the community at Notre Dame. He was a tall, spare gentleman, 
with that wiry robustness that defies sickness. From the moment he 
joined the Army he was with his soldiers every day of the conflict, 
not quitting his post until the troops were mustered out.° In addition 
to his horse, he contrived some sort of buggy which could be converted, 
as need arose, into a sleeping compartment or a chapel.° With this 
contraption he drove from one regiment to another, administering the 
sacraments and giving comfort to the Catholic soldiers. Though he 
was in his fifties when he joined up, never for one day of the war was 
he incapacitated. The soldiers were in admiration at his energy. He 
must have been tough. For he went through all this and did not die 
until October 20, 1882.7 


Father James Dillon, under Father Sorin’s orders, proceeded to 
Washington during the summer of 1861. He found the capitol city 
one vast sea of tents quartering the waiting soldiers. Almost im- 
mediately he was assigned to Corcoran’s Irish Legion. He was young, 
full of enthusiasm, a ready talker. His impulsiveness was well illus- 
trated the day when most of the officers in General Meagher’s brigade 
wete hors de combat, and Father Dillon discovered himself shouting 
orders to the soldiers, whom he rallied and led on, until he found him- 
self relieved by a more fitting officer. Only at that moment did he 
realize the incongruity of a priest pushing the soldiers into battle. His 
constitution, unlike that of Father Gillen, was delicate, and the rigors 
of camp life aggravated the lung trouble which had plagued him for 

5 Soldiers of the Cross, UNDA. Cf. also Germain, Dom Ardan H., Catholic 
Military and Naval Chaplains, 1776-1917, 1929, 69-70. 
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a long time. He was forced to resign in August, 1864. His death, 
in 1868, was credited largely to the privations undergone as a chap- 
lain.® 

When one mentions Notre Dame’s chaplains in the Civil War, 
the name of Father William Corby springs instinctively to mind. This 
is not wholly due to the fact that Father Corby’s war services are 
recorded on the campus in bronze, and in the art gallery by Paul 
Wood’s colorful panorama of the scene at Gettysburg.? Nor is it 
due entirely to Father Corby’s subsequent prominence as a superior in 
the Congregation of Holy Cross. Father Corby’s eminence as a 
chaplain came about because he combined rare and persevering courage 
with remarkable prudence. In the midst of Catholic soldiers, by his 
speech and actions, he manifested such zeal for their spiritual welfare 
that they were greatly comforted. His influence was so profound that 
all the officers of his brigade constantly relied on his assistance. 

William Corby was a Detroit boy, the son of a prominent physician. 
The Corby family was, financially, quite well to do. William was born 
on October 2, 1833. Twenty years later, in 1853, he and three 
younger brothers entered the University of Notre Dame. We do 
not know if, at the moment of his arrival, he had any intention of 
becoming a priest. But we do know that such an intention did appear 
during the following year. Father Sorin wrote to Dr. Corby in 
response to an inquiry as to the cost of educating William for the 
priesthood. Father Sorin’s estimate was that it would cost about $170 
a year. “Your son does very well and gives all hopes of being one 
day a very good priest, but it will take some time.” He adds that, 
if Dr. Corby would prefer, the entire education can be guaranteed for 
one thousand dollars—spot cash, we presume! 1° 


From the very first young Corby seems to have entered most 
seriously into his studies. We find him in the Novitiate in 1854. He 
was twenty-one years old at that time, becomingly bland and gentle. 
There seems to have been nothing frivolous in his nature. One 
searches the disciplinary records in vain for any mention of him. In 
1858 he was professed as a member of the community. The following 
year he was made Prefect of Discipline, and in 1860 he was ordained 


8 Dillon, J. Report to Provincial Chapter at N. D. August 24, 1862. Prov. Arch. 
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to the priesthood. The list of obediences for July, 1861, names him as 
Director of the Manual Labor school, and in charge of St. Patrick’s 
parish in South Bend, which parish, at that time, was too insignificant 
to claim a resident pastor.4 


Late in the year of 1861, Father Corby’s offer of himself as a 
chaplain was accepted by the governor of New York. He was appoint- 
ed to General Thomas Francis Meagher’s famous Irish Brigade. A 
portion of the Army of the Potomac, the Brigade was encamped at 
Camp California, just outside of Alexandria, Virginia. During that 
first winter, in which the Brigade saw no action, Father Corby’s work 
was mostly that of a parish priest, except that there were, as he remarks, 
no old women to bother him, nor any pew rent to collect.1* It was 
not until the morning of March 5, 1862, that the Brigade was ordered 
to the front.?° 


They marched in the direction of Manassas and Bull Run. When 
they arrived, they found that the Confederate Army had left the scene. 
The Brigade was ordered to retrace its steps. Most of the next two 
months was spent in the unhealthful Chicahominy swamps, where 
malaria killed more than did bullets. Finally, at dawn on July 1, 
1862, began the Battle of Fair Oaks. The soldiers of the Confederacy 
could be seen advancing in long lines. The Irish Bigade was to have 
its baptism by fire. Catholics all, the soldiers blessed themselves with 
great fervor, and uttering a prayer to God in heaven and His Blessed 
Mother, “they advanced with their well-known war-shout, and closed 
with fearful ferocity on the foe, and for an hour mowed them down 
almost by companies.” ‘* It was a bloody battle. Both sides together 
lost over twelve thousand men. Nor was either side decisively victori- 
ous. Late that night, when both had retired, carrying their dead and 
wounded, Father Corby found an old envelope and scribbled on the 
inside of it: “The battle is over, and we are safe.” When Father 
Sorin finally received the badly battered note, he was so thrilled that 
he read it to the assembled student body.1° 

But the Union Army was still immersed in the swamps. Father 
Corby had his hands full taking care of the malaria patients. On 
June 17th, he was dizzy. “What’s the matter with me?” he complained 
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to Father James Dillon. “Oh, the sight of seeing so many sick and 
dying gets you. It’s your imagination!” The next day, however, 
Corby reeled and collapsed on the ground. After they had revived 
him, Father Dillon ordered him out of camp, and under the care of a 
young negro they put him on an old barge going up the Potomac 
to Washington. There the Sisters of Charity cared for him, and after 
two weeks he was back at his post.1® 


It was September before the Irish Brigade was again involved in 
serious warfare. McClellan’s army was in hot pursuit of the Con- 
federates. But when Lee had retreated as far as Antietam, he suddenly 
turned and proposed to make a vigorous stand. On the morning of 
September 17th orders were hastily issued. The Irish Brigade was to 
be the first in the fray. At that moment, when the “double-quick” 
was shouted, Father Corby was at the rear of the Brigade. 

I gave rein to my horse, and let him go at full gallop till I reached 

the front of the Brigade, and, passing along the line, told the men to 

make an act of contrition. As they were coming toward me on the 

double-quick, I had time only to wheel my horse for an instant toward 
them and gave my poor men a hasty absolution, and rode on with 

General Meagher into the battle. . . In twenty or thirty minutes 

after this absolution, 506 of these very men lay on the field, either 

dead or wounded. . . 

I shall never forget how wicked the whiz of the enemy’s bullets 
seemed as we advanced into that battle. As soon as my men began to 

fall, I dismounted and began to hear their confessions on the spot. . . 

Every instant bullets whizzed past my head . . . the bullets came from 

the Confederates at very close range17 

Thereafter, Father Corby was close to his Catholic soldiers through 
the fearful carnage of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, and Spottsylvania. For his conduct at Gettysburg Father 
Corby attained his greatest renown. It was not because, on that 
occasion, he gave general absolution to his soldiers. That act was 
common enough in any battle. But the peculiar circumstances were 
such as to make the scene particularly dramatic. When Robert E. 
Lee carried the war north to Pennsylvania, the Army of the Potomac 
took after him. These two great opposing forces faced each other on 
July 1, 1863. The Irish Brigade, however, was thirteen miles from the 
scene. That afternoon they received orders to march as quickly as 


possible toward Gettysburg. 
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The following morning the Irish Brigade was posted on Cemetery 
Ridge. In the valley below them was the little town. Just behind the 
village, and only a mile away, the Confederates on Seminary ridge 
could be clearly discerned. All that day was spent in the disposition 
of the troops of either side. About four o’clock in the afternoon the 
Confederates attacked. Throughout the valley re-echoed the crash 
of exploding shell, the nasty whining of bullets; the air was grey with 
smoke and punctuated, here and there, with the orange flash of powder. 
The Union officers, trying to make out the course of battle through 
their glasses, were dismayed to see their own Third Corps driven back 
by the Confederates. They knew that in a few moments the Irish 
Brigade must go to their assistance. 


At this juncture Father Corby approached Colonel Patrick Kelly, 
now in charge, saying to him: “For two or three weeks, we have been 
marching constantly. My men have not had a chance to get to con- 
fession. I must give them one last bit of spiritual comfort. Let me 
stand up on this rock, where they may all.see me. Let me speak to 
them!” It was so ordered. Above the terrible din of battle Father 
Corby told the men that since it was impossible at the moment to hear 
the confessions of the Catholic boys, they could be restored to the 
state of grace by prayerfully receiving the general absolution that he 
was about to impart. Let them, in their hearts, make a fervent act 
of contrition and a resolution to embrace the first opportunity of con- 
fession. As he finished these few words, and placed the purple stole 
over his shoulders, every man, Catholic and non-Catholic, fell to his 
knees. The chaplain’s hand was raised in absolution. Immediately 
thereafter the officers shouted, “Order Arms!” The troops wheeled 
and rushed down into the valley to repulse the Confederates. For a 
moment Corby stood motionless on the rock. He was gazing on the 
back of many a soldier running to battle in his grave clothes.'® 


After Father Corby, mention should be made of Peter Paul Cooney. 
He was a peppery man, this P. P. Cooney, as he signed himself. His 
almost angular correctness, his cantankerous insistence on order and 
discipline, his inclination to lecture everyone, are traits very forgivable 
in the light of the truly magnanimous spirit he manifested as a chap- 
lain. 


Father Cooney was a native of County Roscommon, Ireland. He 
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was born in 1822. When he was five yeats old the Cooney family 
emigrated to the United States, and settled down on a farm near 
Monroe, Michigan. Peter Cooney was almost thirty years old when 
he came to Notre Dame as a student. We may be sure that he par- 
took of none of the levity or rough play on the grounds. He remained 
at Notre Dame until 1854. After his graduation he taught for some 
time in a country school, then decided he wanted to be a priest. After 
some years in St. Charles’ Seminary, and later, at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, he applied for admission into the Congregation of 
Holy Cross. Father Sorin, always on the lookout for steady and grave 
subjects, gladly accepted him. He was ordained June 29, 1859.19 


On December 11, 1861, Father Cooney was appointed chaplain to 
the 1st Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, stationed at Camp Morton 
near Indianapolis. Unlike the chaplains in the east, Father Cooney 
failed to get into any battles for some time. His soldiers were appoint- 
ed to oust the Confederates from Kentucky and Tennessee. Pursuing 
them, the Union forces always found the Confederates just one step 
ahead. Father Cooney got as far as Alabama, and the army was re- 
called to Kentucky. The rebels had returned into the western part 
of the state. 


Father Cooney must have cut quite a figure in his military outfit. 
When he joined the army, there was no distinctive uniform prescribed 
for chaplains. The one Father Cooney contrived for himself was 
arresting. 


I have not changed the form of my coat, etc., but I have to wear 
ornaments on them which give me quite a military appearance. There 
are gold cords down the side of my pants and on my shoulders, there 
are black velvet pieces about four inches long and two inches wide 
surrounded with gold lace in the shape C-N. The cross in the center 
is embroidered with gold thread. The C-N, the first and last letters 
of the word “chaplain,” are embroidered with gold also . . . around 
my hat I wear a gold band with gold tassels. . . . I wear my Roman 
collar as before. . . . Around my waist, I wear a blue silk sash .. . 
with tassels. .. . The whole makes a very appropriate uniform for a 
priest. The Bishop of Louisville was very well pleased with it. . . .20 


Seated on his “fine charger,” a horse which “carries his head so 
high that the other day when I was riding him, he struck me with 
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the back of his head in the nose,” Father Cooney must have been 
quite a sight.?! 


As the New Year of 1863 opened, the opposing forces met in 
the battle of Stone River, Tennessee. It was Father Cooney’s first 
experience in a major conflict. He did himself proud. Colonel Mullen, 
in his official report, wrote: “To Father Cooney, our chaplain, too 
much praise cannot be given. Indifferent as to himself, he was deeply 
solicitous for the temporal and spiritual welfare of us all. On the 
field, he was cool and indifferent to danger, and in the name of the 
regiment, I thank him for his kindness and laborious attention to the 


dead and the dying.” 7” 


Every morning before the battle would commence (for there were 
five days of fighting), I would come out before the regiment drawn up 
in line of battle, and after offering a prayer and making an act of 
contrition, all repeating with me, give absolution to them while 
kneeling. 

The General saw us the first morning, and he was so edified with 
our example that he sent an order to the Protestant chaplains to do 
the same. Poor fellows, what could they do?23 


As far as Father Cooney’s regiment was concerned, there was not 
much serious fighting between January and July. Sometimes it was 
encamped for months at a time in one place. The chaplain occupied 
the lull by building a rustic chapel of evergreen boughs. At the end 
was his tent, with his altar and ornaments. He organized a choir. And 
every day he said Mass. On Sundays and festivals he had a High 
Mass. He writes with justifiable pride concerning the devotion of the 
men,”4 and, particularly, that of General Rosecrans, the commander. 


“Old Rose” is the joy of his army. . . . His staff . . . is all non- 
Catholic. Yet they attend Mass with him every Sunday at 1014 
A. M. He never broke his fast on Sunday until after Mass, as he is, 
when possible, a weekly communicant.25 


As the campaign wore on during the next year, Father Cooney 
was always at the front with his soldiers. He was beginning to feel 
the rigors of war. He was downright weary. And as he saw the 
long struggle coming to an end, he wanted to get out of the army. 


21 Ibid., 54. 
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When the men of his regiment learned of his intentions, they petitioned 
Father Sorin to order Father Cooney to stay with them. 


When this same Father (Cooney), worn out by fatigue and 
almost a wreck, some weeks afterwards . . . announced to his regiment 
that his superior recalled him, and it was evident that his state of 
weakness did not permit him any longer to continue a ministry which 
was too burdensome for him, those veterans, as he himself relates, who 
during nearly four years had fearlessly met all the imaginable dangers 
of war, began to weep like children. On that very day a petition was 
drawn up and signed by all the officers of the regiment, and by the 
General of the division who, with his own hand, declared the recall of 
Father Cooney “would be a calamity” . . . the Superior of Notre 
Dame could not resist. Father Cooney could nowhere else be more 
highly esteemed, more loved, in a better position to do good.26 


The Rev. Julian Prosper Bourget, a very simple and devout priest, 
had lately come to Notre Dame from the Mother House in France. 
The Sisters of the Holy Cross were in charge of an immense military 
hospital on the Ohio River, at Mound City, Illinois. They petitioned 
Father Sorin for a priest to care for the numerous wounded and dying 
soldiers. Father Bourget responded to Father Sorin’s suggestion that 
he would be useful. In the spring of 1862 he went to Mound City, 
but his stay was not long. He contracted the prevalent malaria while 
caring for the soldiers, and himself died at the hospital on June 12, 
1862.77 


Another priest, of Canadian origin, Father Zephirin Joseph Lévé- 
que, was also appointed for chaplain service to the Union forces. Very 
zealous, but sickly, he served only for a short period. He died in 
a great state of exhaustion in Jersey City, N. J. on February 13, 
1862.78 


Finally, we must mention Father Joseph Celestine Carrier. He 
was a native of southern France, born in 1833. Bishop Cretin of St. 
Paul met the young man in France, and induced him to come to the 
United States, and there, embrace the ecclesiastical state. Young 
Carrier, 21 years of age, traveled to St, Paul in 1855. Five years later 
he determined to join the Congregation of Holy Cross. He came 
to Notre Dame in 1860, and was ordained a short time afterward. 


26 Sorin, Chronicle, 342. 

27 Ibid., 327. 

28 Sorin to Mrs. Phelan, Feb. 14, 1862. Sorin to Phelan Letters 1851-1876. 
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His brilliant studies marked him for a scientific career, and Father 
Sorin was grooming him for the faculty at Notre Dame.?® 


But in the unfortunate conditions caused by the war, Father 
Carrier’s scientific studies were interrupted. In the spring of 1863, 
Father Sorin received a distressing letter from the wife of General 
Sherman. She was very much perturbed over the fact that her two 
brothers, officers in the Union Army, had no chaplain in their midst; 
they had had no opportunity to make their Easter duty. Would 
Father Sorin send them a priest? With his professorial ranks already 
depleted, the Superior of Notre Dame could ill afford another sacrifice. 
Yet he made it. Father Carrier was sent south to Vicksburg, before 
which city lay the army of Grant and Sherman. 


Mrs. Sherman wrote to her brother, Hugh Ewing, to receive 
Father Carrier with every courtesy. The admonition was unnecessary. 
All the Catholic officers and soldiers made him very welcome. He 
was a priest of unusual distinction and energy. He won all to him. 
And while he stayed in their midst, his relations with both Sherman 


and Grant turned out to be most useful to the Congregation of Holy 
Cross.°° 


The question of the draft had seriously affected the community at 
Notre Dame. The Brothers were subject to the draft. Father Sorin, 
considering what great services his priests had rendered voluntarily 
to the Union Army, was naturally inclined to think that his Brothers 
should be exempted from service. Accordingly, he wrote to Father 
Carrier in the following terms: Prepare a statement, stressing the 
good work done by the priests of Notre Dame, indicating also how 
necessary was the presence of the Brothers at the University, see both 
Sherman and Grant and get them to sign a petition asking for the 
exemption of the Brothers, 


Both Grant and Sherman readily acceded to Father Carrier’s re- 
quest. Father Carrier brought the document to Notre Dame and was 
immediately dispatched to Washington. There he had an interview 
with Secretary of War Stanton, and with Abraham Lincoln. The 


request for exemption was granted forthwith.?! 


At this juncture the community at Notre Dame nearly upset the 


29 Soldiers of the Cross, ms. UNDA. 
30 Carrier, J. C., History of Holy Cross Seminary, 1895, ms., Prov. Arch. 
31 Sorin, Chronicle, 338. 
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apple-cart. Father Sorin, keenly alive to the dangers of mixing in 
politics, had, for years, inculcated the same point of view among his 
religious. He had seen, in France, the tide of fortune turn often 
against religious communities and religion in general. In the United 
States, as long as politics kept out of religion, he was determined to 
keep religion out of politics. Let the religious avoid all political dis- 
cussion. They should not even go to the polls! For years the com- 
munity had never voted in the elections. 

In the elections of 1864, however, the religious at Notre Dame 
were put on the spot. By the grace of the Republican party, the 
University held its post-office and more recently had obtained the 
exemption of the Brothers from military service. Schuyler Colfax of 
South Bend was running for a seat in Congress on the Republican 
ticket. The votes of Notre Dame were, probably, unimportant. But 
anyhow, Colfax brought pressure to bear on Father Sorin. He in- 
dicated that the religious at Notre Dame might well show some 
gratitude toward the administration by voting the Republican ticket. 
Schuyler Colfax was not thinking of himself, of course! He had just 
come out to give Father Sorin a little advice as to how he might best 
hold the privileges he had obtained! Father Sorin understood. 

A council meeting was called. The matter was deliberated for 
an hour or two. It was decided that those members of the community 
who could vote should be advised to go to the polls and vote right. 
The thing must be kept as quiet as possible, however; there was to be 
no written bulletin or public announcement. Instead, Brother Francis 
Xavier was deputed to circulate among the brethren and inform them 
of the council’s decision. Though Father Sorin says, in a later account, 
that the Brother either forgot or neglected this most important mat- 
ter,” it is very probable that Brother Francis Xavier did what he was 
told to do. But, as most of the Brothers and other religious at Notre 
Dame were Irish, and since the Irish of that day were fanatically loyal 
to the Democrats, they went to the polls and registered their political 
independence of Father Sorin. 

Colfax was furious. The following month the Brothers’ exemp- 
tion from the draft was suppressed. Father Carrier returned to 
Washington. He had a most difficult time explaining what had hap- 
pened at Notre Dame. Mrs. Sherman, too, interested herself in the 
matter, and wrote both to Lincoln and Stanton, seeking once again 

32: Ibid., 338, 
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to obtain an exemption for the Brothers. By a rare bit of good luck, 
her appealing letters were received in the capitol on the very morning 
that her husband telegraphed the President announcing the fall of 
Savannah. The Shermans were people to be listened to! The 
Brothers were once more exempted from the draft.2° And anyhow, 
Schuyler Colfax had been reelected. 

The Civil War years at Notre Dame bring to mind the sacrifices 
made by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. In fact, although their position 
was, ordinarily, removed from the battle line, it was no less dangerous. 
To them fell the lot of nursing, not only the wounded, but those sick 
of deadly and contagious diseases. When one surveys the hazards 
run by these heroic women, caring for the victims of small-pox, 
typhoid, malaria, and yellow-fever, only the hand of God can account 
for the fact that very few fell victims to their charity. 

When, one night in October, 1861, a courier galloped onto the 
University grounds, carrying an urgent appeal from the governor of 
Indiana for Sisters who could nurse the wounded soldiers, the response 
of the Sisters was immediate and generous.** Altogether, over eighty 
Sisters from St. Mary’s gave their services to the Union. In Memphis 
they had three hospitals; in Cairo, one; in Mound City, one. They 
served also in Franklin, Missouri, in Paducah, Louisville, and near 
Washington, D, C.*° 

Very few of these women had had any instruction in nursing. 
But where knowledge was lacking, they more than made up for it in 
devotedness and good will. The persistence with which they tried 
to give good care was well illustrated in the case of Sister M. de 
Sales. One young soldier was in the last stages of malarial fever, 
and the doctors said there was no hope for him. In fact, they recom- 
mended sending the young man home to die in order that someone 
else might have his bed. The Sister felt the boy had a fighting 
chance; felt, too, that a journey would find him dead on the way. 
She persuaded the doctors to permit the soldier to remain, and by her 
redoubled efforts and solicitude she soon had the boy well. 

Twenty-six years later the Holy Cross Sisters were opening a 
hospital in Columbus, Ohio. The Bishop and the Governor were on 
hand for the laying of the cornerstone. After the ceremonies, at 


33 Ibid., 338. 
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which Governor Campbell delivered an address, he went to shake hands 
with the Superior. She was Sister M. de Sales. And the Governor 
was the young soldier whose life she had saved by her Christian 
solicitude. It was the first time they had met since the war. The 
Governor was grateful for this unexpected opportunity to shower his 
praise and thanks on a Sister of the Holy Cross.*° 

Without doubt, many of the soldiers who were brought to the 
hospitals laid eyes, for the first time, on women garbed in the habit 
of a religious. Some were simply curious, others hostile. But there 
is not a single instance recorded by the Sisters (who wrote volumi- 
nously of their experiences) where that hostility persisted. When it 
came time to die, hundreds of non-Catholic soldiers whispered that 
they, too, wished to die as Catholics. After the grace of God, nothing 
but the evident goodness of the Sisters could account for such a 
change. So salutary was their influence that, from a mere natural 
point of view, General Sherman demanded that Sisters be placed in 
charge of all military hospitals.” 

In their concern for the sick, the Sisters made no distinction be- 
tween the Blue and the Grey. Generally speaking, the soldiers them- 
selves, whether from the North or the South, got along agreeably in 
the hospitals. There were rare instances, however, where extreme 
bitterness called for the utmost bravery on the part of the Sisters. 


There was, for example, the case of Sister Josephine. On the 
same day, in the hospital at Mound City, Colonel Fry, of the Con- 
federacy, and Captain Kelty, of the Union Army, were both hospital- 
ized. Captain Kelty, beloved of his men, had been, according to their 
understanding, cruelly and unnecessarily wounded by the Confederate, 
Colonel Fry. Fry, himself, was in no happy state. Stretched out on 
a cot, with both arms broken and tied to the ceiling to hold them in 
an immobile position, and with one leg broken and trussed to the side 
of the cot, he was most uncomfortable. 

Outside his window the companions of Captain Kelty had erected 
a scaffold from which they could peer into the room occupied by Col- 
onel Fry. As the window was open, they talked to the Colonel. They 
told him, in no uncertain terms, that if Captain Kelty should die, they 
would shoot the Colonel like a dog. This went on hour after hour. 
And as Captain Kelty grew weaker, their threats increased. The 
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Sisters were told to get out of the room. “Get out of the way, Sisters, 
and let him die like a dog!” The nuns were obliged for the time 
being to leave the room. 


But they had a weapon more powerful than rifles. Sister Angela, 
who was in charge, together with Sister Josephine, went to the com- 
manding officer and told him that if he did not stop such proceedings, 
all the Sisters would leave immediately. The officer declared himself 
incapable of governing the outraged soldiers. “Then, give me the 
key to that room!” said Sister Josephine. With the utmost reluctance, 
the officer gave her the key. As Sister Josephine entered the room, 
the poor Colonel, thinking his last moment had come, glared at the 
opening door as though he were a wild animal at bay. And when, 
from outside, the soldiers saw Sister Josephine by the bed of the rebel 
Colonel, they hooted and screamed that they would shoot if Captain 
Kelty died. 

From the viewpoint of drama, the story has perhaps the wrong 
kind of ending. Captain Kelty got well. It turned out that Fry had 
nothing to do with Kelty’s accident. The soldiers were very much 
abashed when they learned the truth. But that has nothing to do 
with the heroism displayed by Sister Josephine when, fluttering about 
the bed of the disabled coeee she risked death at the hands of the 
menacing Union soldiers.*§ 

By contrast to the battlefield, the University was unusually tran- 
guil. It might have been expected that the troubled conditions would 
have worked havoc on the enrollment at Notre Dame. The contrary 
proved to be the case. Just before the war, Father Sorin remarks that 
there were “213 boarders this year” (1860). As the war went on, 
the student body increased. Father Lemonnier writes: “As to our- 
selves, God protects and blesses us singularly. We have so many 
students that we don’t know where to put them. Most likely, we will 
have to put a notice in the papers that we are full up. Already 
(September 12, 1863) 220 students have arrived and are lodged in a 
building meant for only 200. In spite of that, we have managed to 
contrive a new dormitory by connecting a number of smaller rooms. 


It will hold about 25.” 39 


In 1862, Father Sorin had made an announcement to the students 


38 Ibid., 256-260. 
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that when the enrollment had reached the 200 mark, he would throw 
a big dinner for the entire student body. In 1863 the enrollment sur- 
passed that number—there were 236 students. The President kept 
his promise. Sometime in November, 1863, when the Bishop of Fort 
Wayne was on the grounds, a big banquet was held in the evening. 
Afterwards, there was a display of fire-works, and the whole college 
was delightfully illuminated.*° 


Father Lemonnier notes that wings must be built on the college 
the following spring.44 In November, 1864, he writes to his father: 


I tell you, I am swamped with work from 4:30 in the morning 
until 9 or 10:00 o'clock at night. We have about four hundred 
students at Notre Dame, and every day some new pupils arrive. At 
the present time, we ask, for each student, $320.00 in paper money, 
or $160.00 in gold. . . . We haven’t a vacant bed on the premises. 
Our workmen (almost exclusively Brothers) have a hard time filling 
our demands. All around the place, you will find them working with 
all possible speed.42 


In the summer of 1865, Father Sorin who had been both President 
of the University and Provincial of the Congregation of Holy Cross, 
was relieved of the Presidency. Father Patrick Dillon was named to 
succeed him. Father Sorin continued as Provincial. He was, there- 
fore, Father Dillon’s superior. And because, for so long a time, he 
had personally administered every detail of the University, he found 
it difficult to leave decisions to Father Dillon’s good judgment. The 
position of the new president was none too happy. 


Of Father Patrick Dillon, we must say that he was an extremely 
clever young man. He was a strong character, his face and bearing 
handsome in a forceful way. Among the group of priests at Notre 
Dame in the early 1860’s, he was eminent for his administrative powers, 
particularly in the material upbuilding of the University. In the con- 
struction of the large academy building at St. Mary’s, he had demon- 
strated his power to get things done efficiently and quickly. Accord- 
ingly, when the expansion of the University made necessary the con- 
struction of a new college building, all agreed that Father Dillon was 
the man to handle the job. The council made him President and told 
him to proceed. 


40 Lemonnier to his Father, Nov. 26, 1863. Copy in Lem. Cor., No. 23, UNDA. 
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Plans for a new building had been considered as early as 1864, 
when the council decided to petition the Mother House for permission 
to build.*° We know that by December, 1864, the Mother House 
had approved designs for part of a new college building, and the site 
chosen for the new construction was approximately where Sorin Hall 
today stands.** In a subsequent meeting, the council favored the idea 
of building where the Administration Building is today located. This, 
location they said, would be the safest, cheapest, and most convenient. 
It would make it possible to utilize a major part of the old building.*° 


Early in January, 1865, workers were busy gathering sand, lumber, 
bricks, and stone, so that all might be in readiness when school was 
dismissed in June. The building was to cost $35,500. It was to be 
160 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 90 feet high. “It will be huge,” 
writes Father Lemonnier in one of his letters, “but they like to build 
like that in the United States. They like big rooms, long, large, and 
high.” #° An architect from Chicago, a Mr. Thomas, drew the plans.*7 
Of course most of the brick-masons, the carpenters, stone-cutters, 
plasterers, and teamsters were Brothers of Holy Cross. It would have 
been impossible to erect such a building without the economy made 
possible by the labor of the Brothers. They worked like beavers, and 
when school was out in June, they doubled their efforts. At this work 
they did not speak much. Their minds were occupied with the thing 
that was happening before their very eyes. Six stories high, and a 
beautiful dome! It made them gasp. 


A very accurate, but somewhat ornate, description of the new 
building is contained in “A Guide to the University of Notre Dame” 
published in 1865. It contains no photographs, but Father Lemonni- 
er’s facile hand drew some interesting pictures. The new structure was 
very box-like. It had none of the sweep and spread that characterizes 
the present Main Building. One mounted by stone steps to the porch 
that ran the entire length of the central portion of the edifice. The 
main entrance led to a corridor, seventeen feet wide, which ran to the 
back of the building and joined another corridor, at right angles, which 
led, on the east, to the large study hall of the Seniors, and on the west, 
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to that of the Juniors. Below the study halls were the dining rooms 
for each division, and the kitchens. Even in those early days, the 
refectories were decorated by frescoes from the brush of Jacob Acker- 
man. They are not to be confused with the paintings that later 
adorned Brownson and Carroll refectories, although the artist was the 
same, frescoes to which the students, with pencil, added beards to 


bustled ladies, 


While in the refectories, advises the “Guide,” the visitor should 
not fail to notice the “Tableaux d’Honneur.” Twenty names, in- 
scribed in gold, indicate the best mannered of Notre Dame’s students; 
but such inscription did not necessarily imply, as we know from other 
accounts, an extensive knowledge of table etiquette. 


Classes were taught on the third floor. There were thirteen large 
class rooms at the back of the building. In the front there were five 
rooms for the professors. The Guide mentions that confusion from 
changing classes is avoided by the fact that students must march in 
silent ranks while going to and from the class-rooms. As a matter of 
fact, it is only in the last generation that such a practice was abandoned. 


On the fourth and fifth floors were the dormitories, where each bed 
was neatly curtained off. On the fifth floor there was, also, a small 
chapel, where students liked to stop frequently for a short prayer. 
Then, there was the dome. Although the dome was not erected until 
the following year, the “Guide” of 1865 tells us what it is going to 
look like. A little balcony ran around the edge of the dome. The 
door leading to it was kept locked most of the time, but now and then 
some student got through and enjoyed the panorama. We know 
Tim O'Sullivan made it one 17th of March, about day-break, and 
before anyone could stop him, trumpeted “St. Patrick’s Day in the 


Morning!” Father Sorin was very much chagrined. 


Tim O'Sullivan was not the only boy to show his Irish enthu- 
siasm. A bit of green silk ribbon preserved in the University archives 
recalls another incident that now seems amusing. Father Sorin, in 
the interest of Americanism, once forbade any special celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day. In particular he announced that there should be 
no “wearing of the green.” Two young novices, Dave O’Leary and 
John Quinn, were so aroused by this “unjust” order that they went to 
the chapel, extracted the green ribbon from the missal, cut it in two, 
pinned it on their surplices, and marched into the sanctuary. For this 
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act of disobedience they were promptly expelled. Father Sorin, reflect- 
ing on his hasty action, sent some one running to the Novitiate, telling 
the boys they might remain. O’Leary did stay on. But Quinn said: 
“By gum! I’ve been fired! And I'll not stay!” Years later, Quinn te- 
turned, a fine priest and a noble Monsignor, to deliver the baccalaure- 
ate sermon, in what was interpreted as a vindication of the “Irish 


Rebellion.” 


Everyone congratulated Father Dillon upon the completion of the 
building. Through his vigor and perseverance, everything was in readi- 
ness by September, 1865. Up until this time, there was at Notre 
Dame no course of studies except what might be called the Arts and 
Letters. Father Dillon perceived the need of additional opportunities 
to meet the requirements of the age. First of all, he organized a 
Commercial Course of two years. The course comprised, in the first 
year, arithmetic, English, bookkeeping, German, geography, history, 
and writing, and in the second year, algebra, English, bookkeeping, 
German, geography, commercial law, and elocution. Lucius G. Tong 
was what we might call the head of this department. His thorough- 
ness became legendary. For over a period of fifty years, this “course” 
attracted innumerable students and produced graduates who easily se- 
cured jobs. As time went on, it was purged of some of its high-school 
aspects. With the founding of the School of Commerce, the course, 
as such, was dropped. 


To Father Dillon must be given the credit, also, of laying the 
foundations for the development of the sciences. The Scientific Course, 
as it was called, comprised six years of study, the first two of which 
were really high school work. In the four years of college work there 
was no Latin or Greek. Mathematics in its higher branches, survey- 
ing, chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy, were the subjects em- 
phasized in this course. To be sure, there was a liberal sprinkling of 
classes in English literature and in philosophy. Classes in biology and 
physics were later added. It was an unambitious beginning, but it was 
a beginning. 


Finally, Father Dillon was inclined to be a bit more liberal as 
regards the discipline of the students. On this question particularly, 
he and Father Sorin did not see eye to eye. There is a tradition at 
Notre Dame that Father Sorin became swiftly Americanized. In the 
matter of discipline, however, he moved very slowly. The American 
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boy, he thought, was to be treated as a French youth in as far as 
possible. Father Dillon was more free and easy. Father Sorin called 
it laxity. A glance at the regulations governing the students of 1864- 
65, as found in the college catalogue, is interesting. 


All the students of this Institution are required to attend the 
exetcises of public worship with punctuality and decorum. They shall 
assist at Mass on Sundays and Wednesdays. Catholic students shall 
go to confession every month. 

As soon as the bell announces the beginning or end of a college 
exercise, everyone shall repair in silence to the discharge of that duty 
to which he is called. 

The time of recreation excepted, silence must be inviolably 
observed in all places. 

Students must show themselves obedient and respectful towards 
the Professors and Prefects of the Institution—never absenting them- 
selves from the place in which they ought to be, without permission 
from the proper authority. 

Students must carefully avoid every expression in the least injuri- 
ous to Religion, their professors, Prefects, or Fellow-Students. 

Students are not permitted to visit private rooms. 

The use of tobacco is forbidden. 

Intoxicating liquors are absolutely forbidden. 

Compensation for all damage to the furniture or other property of 
the University will be required from the person or persons causing 
such injury. | 

No branch of study, once commenced, may be discontinued with- 
out the permission of the Prefect of Studies. 

No one shall leave the University grounds without the permission 
of the President or Vice-President. 

Any breach of pure morals, either in words or actions, must be 
reported forthwith to the President or Vice-President. 

Whether in class or in recreation, when permitted to converse at 
table, or during their walks, students should endeavor to improve the 
purity of their language and cultivate urbanity of manners. A few 
years in college would be profitably employed if nothing else were 
learned but to converse and behave with the dignity and propriety of 
gentlemen. — 

No one shall keep in his possession any money, except what he 
receives weekly from the Treasurer on Wednesday at 10 o'clock a.m. 

On the first Wednesday of every month, “Certificates of Good 
Conduct” and “Improvement in Class” are issued by the Faculty to 
such students as deserve them. On either side of the President’s table, 
and conspicuous to every visitor, are the “Tables of Honor,” presided 
over by the Vice-President and the Prefect of Discipline. At these are 
seated twenty-two of the students whose conduct has been most exem- 
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plary during the preceding week. They are elected by the unanimous 
vote of the Professors and prefects. 

In winter, on Saturday, at 4 o’clock p.m., the students must wash 
their feet. In summer, this regulation is rendered unnecessary by the 
tule which requires the students to bathe in common twice a week in 
St. Joseph’s Lake. 

On Sunday and Wednesday mornings, the students must place 
upon their beds, wrapped up in a bag, their soiled linen of the 
previous half-week. On Monday mornings, the students of the Senior 
and Junior departments repair, in ranks and in silence, to their dormi- 
tories, whence they take their Sunday clothes and carry them to their 
trunks. And on Saturday, at half past three o’clock, they go in the 
same manner to the trunk-room and bring their Sunday clothes to 
their dormitories. The pupils of the Minim department change as 
often as they find a change on their beds. The Sisters take charge of 
their wardrobe. The students will be reviewed on Sunday and Wed- 
nesday mornings, with special reference to their personal neatness. 

Students who may have failed to give satisfaction in the class- 
room, ot who shall have been guilty of misconduct or breach of rule, 
will be sent to the detention room during recreations or promenades, 
and required to prepare their lessons, or perform such tasks as shall 
be assigned to them. 

Those students who read sufficiently well and audibly . . . will 
read for one day . . . at dinner and supper. At the end of each meal, 
any student is liable to be called upon to give an account of what he 
has heard read. 

Every month, all the students must write to their parents or 
guardians, and have their letters corrected by the Secretary of the 
Faculty previous to their being mailed. All letters sent or received 
may be opened by the President or Vice-President.48 


Very soon after the foundation of the University, it became evident 
that its discipline was intended for the very youthful scholar who could 
be made to toe the mark. The foregoing regulations could never have 
been imposed except on a student body whose age and dispositions 
made it amenable. More than once, Father Sorin intimates that only 
Divine Providence could have stopped the riotous protest that seemed 
on the verge of explosion. Still, he was all for the rules! 


48 Twenty-Second Annual Catalogue of the University of Notre Dame for the 
Academic Year, 1864-65. 
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“The Scholastic.” Alumni Association. Corby, third president. 
Sorin becomes Superior General. The velocipede. Beginning of the 


Law School. Early Music School. Charter amended. 


HE SCHOLASTIC YEAR, later called briefly The Notre 

Dame Scholastic, was inaugurated in September, 1867. 

Although the character of the magazine has changed over 
the years, it still is, as it was in those first days, a valuable source of 
information for anyone who wishes to know the chronicle of events at 
Notre Dame. From its contents, we surmise that Father Sorin was 
delighted with the Scholastic Year. It contained well-written essays, 
somewhat pompous and florid; discreet accounts of recreational activi- 
ties; delineations of progress at the University; and, best of all, little 
anecdotes about the students. Through its pages, Father Sorin felt 
that the parents of the students would be fitly impressed. At his 
suggestion, each issue contained the names of new students and the 
exact date of their arrival so that parents might ascertain “whether 


their sons had been loitering on their way to school.” + 


The Scholastic Year was not the first of such journals. Neal 
Gillespie, in a letter to his mother on May 25, 1860,” wrote that a 
“paper” had been started by the Seniors. They called it The Progress. 
It was a manuscript document of thirty or forty pages “on various 
entertaining subjects.” The students gathered in the large study hall 
on Saturday nights, and listened to one of their number read the 
pages to them. Previous to this, The Notre Dame Literary Gazette 
had been passed around for perusal. The Progress came to an end in 
1863 when Father Gillespie went to study in France. Also The 
Olympic Gazette and The Weekly Bee made fitful appearances on the 
campus. The return of Father Gillespie in 1867 renewed interest in 
a campus magazine, and with the encouragement of Father Corby and 


Father Lemonnier, The Scholastic Year was begun. 


From its pages we learn how, early in September, 1867, with his 
own hands Father Sorin carted a tremendous basket of peaches into 
the Minims’ study hall. Wide-eyed with astonishment and hunger, 


1 Scholastic Year I, (1867-68), 1; 
2 Gillespie to Mrs. Phelan, May 25, *i 860. UNDA. 
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the boys could hardly restrain themselves. This was a present for his 
“charming little princes,” as he called them. We know, too, that 
Master Page, from Milwaukee, returned to Notre Dame that month, 
with “a magnificent live bald eagle,” for which the students built a 
large cage, ten feet high, and into which they shooed the noble bird. 
It was a sad-looking eagle when the rains came. Someone let it out 
during November. When, in the following spring, a farmer boy at 
Sumption Prairie shot an eagle and sent it to the University Museum, 
some said it was surely Master Page’s prized possession.® 


The installation of a huge bell, weighing 14,000 pounds, and im- 
ported from the Bollé foundry in France, caused considerable excite- 
ment. It was mounted on a scaffold and boxed in such a manner that 
four men, two on each side, by pumping with their feet, set the bell 
in motion so that the great clapper struck while the bell was in “full 
flight.” Among the students there was great rivalry as to which group 
could produce the best tone. A temporary structure was erected just 
in front of the church to house the bell. Its deep and mellow bourdon 
could be heard for miles. Today it hangs in the church tower. 


Father Auguste Lemonnier, Vice-President of the University, sug- 
gested in 1868 that the organization of the Notre Dame alumni would 
serve some useful purpose. Not much time was wasted in following 
out the suggestion. Notre Dame’s first graduate, Father Neal Gilles- 
pie, was elected the first president and Francis Bigelow, vice-president. 
The Notre Dame catalogue for 1872-73 notes that the following may 
be considered members of the Alumni Association: all graduates, the 
President and the Vice-President of the University, all holding honor- 
ary degrees from Notre Dame, and all permanently connected with 
the institution as professors. 

During the first years of its existence the Notre Dame Alumni 
Association undertook to produce a memorial for the silver jubilee of 
the University, a volume giving a brief history of the University and 
short sketches of some of the professors and graduates. The work 
was largely in the hands of Professor Joseph Lyons, (Class of ’62). 
The book was published in 1869. 

About this same period Catholics throughout the world were 
aroused by the depredations committed against the Papal States by 
Garibaldi and the House of Savoy. Time has somewhat softened the 


3 Scholastic Year I, (1867-68) 27; 7-8. 
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feelings of the Pope’s loyal adherents, especially since the Lateran 
Treaty. But in 1868 Catholics throughout the world wanted to take 
up arms against the aggressors. The students at Notre Dame were no 
exception. Actually Papal Brigades were formed on the campus and 
a great deal of enthusiasm was displayed.* How they might cross the 
ocean and make contact with the enemy was a problem someone else 
had to settle. In the midst of these preparations, word was received 
by Father Sorin from Archbishop Martin Spalding of Baltimore that 
Rome was in greater need of funds than it was of American soldiers. 
My official advices from Rome are to the effect that they need 

money much more than men in Rome: and that they are even fearful 

of any considerable increase in the army, apprehending political 

complications therefrom. Cardinal Barnabo, to whom I wrote espe- 

cially on the subject answered me to the above effect. . . . 

There would be many difficulties in the way of organizing a battal- 

ion here for the Pope, even if the Pope wished it, which I have no 

reason to think he does, but rather the contrary: 1: The enormous 

expense of transportation; 2: the difference of language, climate, diet 

—everything; 3: the probability that disbanded and drunken soldiers 

would enlist in great numbers and would do more harm than good in 

Rome and perhaps bring disgrace on us; 4: such an enlistment would 

be a violation of our neutrality laws, and would probably be prevented 

by the authorities; 5: the bishops have enacted their decress, now 

approved by the Holy See, enjoining an annual collection for the 

Pope; any outside arrangement of the kind [you suggest} might inter- 

fere with them [the collections }.5 


By the advice of Father Sorin, therefore, the students gave up the 
thought of soldiering for the Pope, and confined their activity to con- 
tributions to the Papal coffers. More than once, during the next few 
years, the students at Notre Dame received from Rome the expressions 
of the Holy Father’s gratitude. 

In the spring of 1868 a general chapter of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross was held in Rome. Father Sorin was elected Superior- 
General of the Congregation. Father Granger was named. Provincial 
of Indiana. By virtue of his office, the care of the entire community 
throughout the world fell on Father Sorin’s shoulders. This necessi- 
tated frequent comings and goings between Europe and America. 
Between 1841 and the time of his death in 1893, the founder of Notre 
Dame made over fifty ocean voyages. 


4 Ibidem. 
5 Spalding to Sorin, May 12, 1868. UNDA. 
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As Superior-General, Father Sorin was regarded with more awe, 
if possible, than was previously the case. Father Sorin’s sense of 
dignity was almost majestic. He seldom laughed, although he would 
smile kindly in conversation. Perpetually serious, he bore his great 
responsibilities with an air of grave confidence. When he was seen 
about the campus, his mighty frame moving with measured stride, his 
gigantic head and flashing black eyes on the alert for some irregularity, 
both students and faculty straightened up. To the students, his word 
of correction was suave but firm. To the faculty, his word was not 
so suave. Even though he was no longer President, nor even Provin- 
cial, everyone at Notre Dame knew who was master. He was regarded 
with reverential fear. None but the tiny Minims ever approached him 
with anything like exuberance. And toward them, he was surprisingly 
tender. 


October 13th, the feast of St. Edward, was annually celebrated at 
Notre Dame with great éclat. Father Sorin had long since decided 
that if the students insisted on showing the Founder some particular 
honor, let them choose his saint’s day. On these occasions there were 
stiff addresses from the Seniors, the Juniors, and the Minims; there was 
a dramatic performance; the band and the orchestra dispensed “sweet 
music.” In his response, Father Sorin was gracious and appreciative. 
Year by year, the Scholastic records the programs prepared for the 
occasion. Today we cannot comment on their worth. Probably some 
of them were quite excellent. But all of them were so lengthy as to 
be formidable. Father Sorin was able to endure them only by reflect- 
ing on how much time and enthusiasm the students had expended in 
preparation for the event. For their effort, the youngsters were hand- 


somely repaid in the dining-halls. 


There were times, however, when Sorin, proud as he was of his 
students, was exasperated by their poor showing. On one occasion 
he sent the following note to the one in charge of the “exhibitions”: 


Our exhibition this year should be refined; not long, rather, brief. 
No common piece, not common speaker. Every student appearing on 
the stage should be a model, a specimen of fine manners, pleasing 
and prepossessing, with a fine distinct, and clear voice, articulating 
every syllable in a manner to reach every ear in the hall; otherwise, I 
pronounce it, in my affection for our students, a crying injustice, to 
present before such an appreciative audience a youth not yet able to 
create the best impression, and of whom every judge will say: “poor 
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fellow; no brain; he did his best; that is not much.” This is exactly 
what is thought and said of one-third of unfit, uncalled for speakers 
every year; and of two-thirds of the actors. 


I say once more: in my affection for the interesting youths of 
Notre Dame as well as for the honor of their Alma Mater; through 
respect for their fond parents and friends and the honored invited 
guests, such a judicious selection should be made of matters, style, 
and appropriateness and of actors; such a care of a complete training 
of every one and every thing that at the close of every act or speech, 
a burst of applause should instantly manifest the universal feeling of 
admiration without which an actor or a speaker has to retire grieved 
and very sorry. 


Here is the verdict which every young actor or speaker should 
aspire after and obtain: “This is a noble youth; he will make his 
mark; What a beautiful speaker, etc.” Unless you are morally sure of 
such a result, I say again: Professors, you are cruel; and you, boys, 
ruin yourselves before your time. 


Your friend, 
E. Sorin 
P.S. Something to be avoided: 


1) Noise behind the curtains. 

2) Pieces half committed to memory. 

3) Too long entertainments, always vitiating the whole. 
4) Loss of time and delays. 

5) A student not knowing how to bow.® 


There were times when the students dropped all their awe of Father 
Sorin. For example, when, in October, 1868, Father Sorin was leaving 
for France, “the students” took this occasion “to manifest their good 
will and respect... . in the form of a public ovation. He was met on 
the threshold of the main building, by the three departments in a 
body, the Notre Dame University Cornet Band opening with one of 
their most harmonious and soul-stirring airs. An address, read by 
Mr. James Cunnea, expressed the good feeling of the whole student 
body towards Very Rev. Father Sorin, with sincere wishes for his 


prosperous voyage and speedy and safe return. 


“The honored recipient of these compliments replied in his gracious 
and fatherly style, manifesting both in choice of words and expression 
his well known power of winning the hearts of all those with whom 
he comes in contact. The Band leading the way, and the students 
forming an escort of honor, the Very Rev. Father General then pro- 


6 Various documents, Prov. Arch. 
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ceeded in his carriage to the railroad depot from which he was to 
start.” ? 


Such attentiveness was not forgotten. In France, Father Sorin’s 
mind was on the campus. Out walking one day, he beheld a man 
astride a two-wheeled contraption. “What is it?” he asked his com- 
panion. “It’s a new invention! The latest thing! A velocipede!” 
Sorin’s first reaction was: “I must have one for Notre Dame!” On 
December 10, 1868, he writes to the students: 

...I send you... a beautiful velocipede, one of the largest and 
best finished in Paris. I wish I could have sent a dozen instead of one. 

... That it will be a source of new and great enjoyments, I have no 


doubt. After you have tamed it, you will please give a ride upon it 
to Eddie, Willie, Charlie, and Georgie of the Minims. . . .8 


By mid-January, 1869, the machine had arrived. It was a source 
of great entertainment, particularly to onlookers. The machine was 
all iron except the leather “saddle.” The pedals were attached to the 
front axle and the rider sat almost over them. ‘The tires resembled 
those of a cultivator and the spokes were three-eights of an inch thick. 
There were no springs under the seat and “the rider was jolted about 
almost as much as he would have been had he been standing on a 
hay rack going over a rough road at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour.” All of the students took turns, each one riding until he fell 
off, and such a fall generally involved a skinned shin as one’s legs 
fell between the two wheels. The cautious, careful Father Granger 
watched the performance with considerable breathlessness. It was 
curious how many different ways there were of getting off the machine, 
and with each sudden descent, Father Granger nervously cried out, 
“Watch out! You break zumpsing!” ® 


Toward the end of the scholastic year of 1868, the University took 
stock of her growth. She had been in existence a quarter of a century. 
There had been a steady increase in enrollment. “The number of 
students now at the University is nearly five hundred, an annual in- 
crease since 1846 of about twenty-four students. Almost every state 


in the Union is represented here.” Illinois led with 118; Indiana had 
98,10 


7 Scholastic Year II, (1868-69), 68. 
8 Ibidem, 149. 

9 Ibid. XXXVI, (1902-03), 41. 

10 Ibid. I, (1867-68), 35, 1. 
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In the catalogues between 1859 and 1865, we note an increase in 
faculty members. In 1859 there were only 17 professors. By 1865, 
there were 34. As to the courses of studies, Notre Dame accepted 
almost anyone who applied for admission. But if an applicant had 
insufhcient background to pursue collegiate work, he was obliged to 
enter a “preparatory course” of two years in which such things as 
Latin grammar, primary Greek, reading, arithmetic, geography, and 
history occupied his time. After that, came four years in the “collegiate 
course.” It was a simple pursuit of Latin, Greek, and English rhetoric, 
thorough and stiff, with no trimmings. Notre Dame was not partial 
to the elective system, wherein a student might take what he pleased. 
There were indeed certain “optional studies,” German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Hebrew, Painting, Drawing, and Music, which a student 
might take if he found time. 


As to the sciences, there was plenty of mathematics in 1859. 
Physics and Geology appear in 1863. In this same year the Univer- 
sity offered a two-year course in commercial studies. From a financial 
point of view, it was a success. For over a period of twenty years, a 
great majority of the “college” students enrolled in the “commercial 
course,” and its popularity enabled the University to survive some 
rough periods. In 1865, under the impetus of Father Patrick Dillon, 
and with the able assistance of Father Joseph Carrier, a sound scientist, 
there appears the “Scientific Course.” It differed from “Arts and 
Letters” only by substituting for Latin and Greek such studies as 
physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, botany, and additional mathe- 
matics. 


There was a steady growth in the student body. In 1859 there 
were 218 students. In 1863, there were 386. In 1865, the total had 
climbed to 512. This was the year when, under the supervision of 
Father Dillon, it became necessary to enlarge the living quarters of © 
the students. In a previous chapter, we have noted how efficiently 
Father Dillon effected this change without any loss of time on the part 
of the students.14 


What did it cost to go to Notre Dame in those days? ‘There were 
always a few extras, of course, but they were largely for things that a 
student could do without if he so desired. In 1859, the basic charge, 
including board, bed and tuition, laundry, mending, and doctor’s care, 


11 Local Council Book, 1865, 8. 
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was $270 a year. In 1862 it was $320. The following year it was 
$400. There is a sudden drop in 1864—the rate was only $230. In 
1865 it climbed back a bit, to $245. This seeming inconstancy took 
place during the Civil War period, when paper money fluctuated in 
value. After the cooling off period, Notre Dame’s tuition was for 
many decades a flat $300 a year. There always were, and are, re- 
ductions. In 1865, the Langen boys “are to be received free in con- 
sideration of the service they can render by their musical talents.” 


In February, 1869, Notre Dame opened its law school. It was 
not a very pretentious venture, but it compared favorably with legal 
establishments at other universities throughout the country. It was a 
two-year course, and entrants were obliged to have completed a 
thorough course in the liberal arts. This prerequisite may sound a 
bit superfluous, yet in the eyes of some it seemed a very novel advance. 
For instance, the University Chronicle, the student paper at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is agreeably surprised that Notre Dame demands 
of its law students some previous education, and bemoans the fact 
that at their own institution law students have only to prove that they 


are eighteen years old and present a certificate of good moral char- 
12 
acter. 


How many law students did Notre Dame garner for that first 
February term? We are unable to say. But we do know that Judge 
Stanfield of South Bend examined students of the legal profession at 
Notre Dame in June and “complimented the young men on their 
efficiency.” 13 Like other worthy institutions of learning, Notre Dame 
desired its students of law to be deserving of merit. She stressed the 
fact that hitherto the legal profession had more than its share of 
shysters and pettifoggers. To raise the standards of the law, Notre 
Dame sought to impress her students with the intimate. relation be- 
tween law and religion. She boldly assailed the practice of making 
a lawyer out of anyone who could buy a few law books and study in 
a lawyer’s office while running errands for his would-be mentor. 


Four professors comprised the first faculty of law. In the decade 
between 1869-79, there were substitutions in the faculty, but names 
that persist throughout the period are those of Lucius Tong and Timo- 
thy Howard. The first graduates got their degrees in 1871. There 

12 University Chronicle, issue of Jan. 16, 1869. (Cited by Scholastic Year Il, 


(1868-69), 159-160). 
13 National Union, June 19, 1869. 
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were three of them. Between 1871 and 1879, Notre Dame counted 
only 21 graduates of the law school. 


These fledgling barristers, being somewhat older than the average 
Notre Dame boy, were regarded with a bit of awe. From old photo- 
graphs, we suspect that the “lawyers” themselves fostered the impres- 
sion. With their ponderous mustaches, their tight-fitting breeches, 
their jaunty caps, and their careful posing in careless attitudes, one 
gets the impression that they thought themselves a rather important 
group. 

All was not drudgery for the lawyers. On May 7, 1870, Professor 
Foote accompanied his young lawyers to Niles, ten miles distant. They 
had a banquet at the Reading House, and “nothing was found wanting 
to satisfy the lawful aspirations of the excursionists.” After the fashion 
of the day, there were numerous toasts, and, quite properly, something 
to make them tolerable. After the dinner, it is said, the students 
visited their friends in the city. It was no riotous party, however, for 
they jogged back to Notre Dame and were there by seven-thirty that 
evening. !* 


Notre Dame’s well-known and dearly beloved “Colonel” William 
Hoynes, who was destined, at a later date, to guide two generations of 
students through the intricacies of the law, was a student at Notre 
Dame in 1867 and 1868. Later, he attended the University of Michi- 
gan and there received his LL.B. March 27, 1872.1° He did not join 
the faculty at Notre Dame until 1883, but for fifty years, Notre Dame 
men thought of law in terms of Hoynes. He was so genuine and 
devoted that, with all his military pomposity and tendency to “nimble 
swagger,” he was a general favorite with the boys. Whenever he came 
into Washington Hall, the students roundly applauded him. Bowing 
to right and left, and waving his hat a bit in the general direction of 
the audience, the “Colonel” signified his thanks. That it should 
happen thus week after week might have made the “Colonel” sus- 
picious. He gave no indication, however, of any displeasure. It was 
one of his charming little vanities. Another was his complete satis- 
faction with long and unusual words. For him, a cane was a “pre- 
caution against the possible incursions of unfriendly canines.” 

* * * 


14 Scholastic, III, (1869-70), 150. 
15 Ibid., V, (1871-72), 29; 4. 
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But back to the earlier days. One spring morning in 1869, Father 
Corby, the President, was seated at the desk in his office. In response 
to a knock on the door, he admitted three students. They were blush- 
ing and embarrassed. Still, they did not have quite the air of boys in 
trouble. “What can I do for you, gentlemen?” asked the imperturb- 
able Father Corby. “Father, would you please step out on the por- 
tico?” asked one of the youngsters. Father Corby was a bit puzzled 
at this strange request. He remembered that this was the first of April, 
and he may have suspected some little trick. He hesitated. Then 
persuaded of the good intentions of his visitors, he consented. 


He was amazed to find the whole student body drawn up in ranks 
before the college building. In the center of the group there was a 
strange horse, a magnificant black charger, decked out in ribbons and 
saddle. Bill Walker from Marysville, California, stepped forward, 
and made a very formal speech. Father Corby became aware that he 
was getting a gift-horse. There were more speeches, and at the end, 
the President sincerly thanked the students for their gracious act. At 
its conclusion, the students cheered wildly for Father Corby, the band 
struck up a martial air, and the horse, it is said, danced to the music. 
Of course, there must have been recreation for the rest of the day.® 


To music and the fine arts, Notre Dame gave great attention. 
Father Sorin appreciated the feelings of parents who sent their young 
sons to Notre Dame. If they might return to Kokomo able to do a 
spot of piano-playing or a creditable bit of fiddling, their collegiate 
progress was definitely established in parental minds. No one, in 
those days, was thought to have had any “schooling” unless he could 
warble a few tunes and play without his music. It was a national 
custom, the hall-mark of respectable culture. 

Maximilian Girac, LL.D., Mus.D., was a very competent musician. 
He first came to the campus in 1848, having left France during the 
Revolution of that year. He must have left the University shortly 
after his arrival for there is no mention of him until he reappears in 
1860. That he spoke an execrable brand of English and had tantrums 
only added to his reputation. But during his residence at Notre Dame 
he gave increasing evidence of talents developed at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, where he had studied under Cherubini and Auber. 
He found a rich field at Notre Dame. Soon afterward, came Brothers 


16 Ibid., II, (1868-69), 238. 
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Basil and Leopold, whose musicianship was of the first order. Under 
Girac, bands, orchestras, choirs, already established, took on new life. 
The Junior department had its St. Cecilia Society; the Seniors, the 
Philharmonic Society. Girac wrote some masses and other sacred 
music. The records of those days are very flattering to the maestro. 
It is regrettable that Notre Dame was unable to retain his manuscripts. 
After his death, December 24, 1869, all his personal effects were 
shipped to his sister in France. Any stray scores that might have been 
kept were lost in the fire of 1879. Notre Dame talked about him 
for long years after his death. 


There was Edward Lilly, too. As a little boy, visiting some 
cousins over at St. Mary’s he saw Father Sorin for the first time. 
Lilly’s doting grandma was present, and she informed Father Sorin 
that the lad was very gifted on the piano. With just a trace of 
annoyance the boy consented to perform. He was, indeed, extraordi-. 
narily able, playing with a finesse and accuracy that astounded the © 
founder of Notre Dame. The lad wanted to be a priest. This com- 
bination of musical ability and clerical desire could not be overlooked 
by Father Sorin. He took the boy to Notre Dame, where, as he 
advanced in his studies, he ultimately became a priest and a professor. 
Unfortunately, he had miserable health and died a very young man, 
in 1879. 


Plans for a new college church were well in hand by 1870. On 
the 31st of May, 1871, with six bishops present, the cornerstone of 
the present church of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart was laid. The 
church was ten years a-building. And in that decade the plans under- 
went many changes. But it turned out to be the loveliest thing on 
the campus. There are so many beautiful features about the church 
that no complete description of them will be given here. We merely 
note that for its decoration Father Sorin secured the services of a 
very creditable artist, Luigi Gregori, whom he met in Rome. The high 
altar, a curiously graceful object in bronze, was executed in the studio 
of Froc Robert in Paris. The windows were designed by the Carmelites 
of Le Mans, and manufactured in that city. The most pleasant thing 
to recall about this church is the fact that its aisles have resounded 
to hundreds of thousands of young feet bearing men to a Celestial 
Banquet. That is the dearest memory of many a Notre Dame man. 


When, in 1844, the state of Indiana granted a charter to the 
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University of Notre Dame, it had empowered the University to hold 
property to the extent of $30,000, exclusive of improvements. But, 
with the passing years, the value of property increasing, Notre Dame 
actually possessed land that could not be purchased for three times 
that amount. Accordingly, through influential parties, the University 
petitioned the state legislature for permission to retain, in its name, 
property to the value of $300,000. The bill passed the legislature, 
but not without some opposition.!7 That opposition arose from two 
sources. First, there was the rancour of those who were, and still are, 
set against the progress of anything Catholic. Second, a great many 
mistook the petition for a request for tax exemption. The University 
asked no exemption from taxation other than that which, by law, was 
granted to every educational institution. She paid then, and pays still, 
a large tax on most of her property.1® 


By 1871 the Alumni Association was beginning to take more 
definite form. Father Corby was elected president, and Timothy 
Howard, vice-president. The constitution was amended. The pur- 
pose of the organization, as stated in the Constitution and By-Laws, 
was “to preserve and strengthen the common tie that binds us to each 
other and Alma Mater, by means of annual reunions and literary cor- 
respondence.” The initiation fee was ten dollars; thereafter, five 
dollars was expected from those in regular attendance at meetings. The 
annual meeting was to conclude with a banquet, with commemorations 
of absent and departed members.'? 


On September 16, 1871, the University was visited by the Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was an occasion of sedate celebration. A Catholic univer- 
sity was not often the object of such benevolence. The students were 
duly impressed. After a formal address, delivered by Tom O’Mahoney 
from Lake Forest, Illinois (which had been written hastily by Professor 
Howard), the honorable gentleman spoke in this vein: “Study dili- 
gently; I remember, with some regret, that I was not as devoted to my 
studies as I should have been!” His words caused no little skepticism 
on the part of his auditors.?° 


October, which ordinarily would have witnessed a celebration in 


17 Ibid., VI, (1872-73), 220. 
18 Ibid., IV, (1870-71), 12; 4. 
19 Ibid., V, (1871-72), 22; 4. 
20 Ibid., 3; 4. 
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honor of Father Sorin, was void of any hilarity. A great calamity had 
fallen upon the vicinity; Chicago had been half burned to the ground. 
The thought of so much distress and suffering prompted Father Sorin 
to forbid any celebration in his honor. Many of Notre Dame’s stu- 
dents from Chicago were affected by the catastrophe, and Father Sorin 
felt that any jubilation was out of place. Instead, the program for 
St. Edward’s Day was postponed to November 4th. On that day the 
students invited the general public to participate in the festivities, the 
proceeds of which were for the “benefit of the Chicago sufferers.” 71 


Previous to 1871, nearly all the students stayed at Notre Dame 
during the Christmas holidays. But this year they were permitted to 
go home. In fact, the number of those going to Chicago and beyond 
was so great that the “Lake Shore” provided a special train. The 
President of the University went with them as far as Laporte. There- 
after, the young scamps were committed to the care of Professor Lyons 
and several other members of the faculty.?” 


The European custom of extending New Year’s greetings to 
superiors and officials was strictly adhered to at Notre Dame. While 
Father Sorin lived, of course, he was the real superior at Notre Dame. 
Nearly always, he managed to be in the vicinity for such an occasion. 
New Year’s, 1872, was no exception. Professor Ivers spoke feelingly 
of the progress of the University, and gave due tribute to its founder. 
Later on, other officials were visited and addressed in words of affec- 
tion and devotion.?? “At two o'clock P. M. of the same day, the 
whole Faculty sat at a banquet, presided over by Very Rev. Father 
Superior-General (Sorin), at which the choicest luxuries of the season 
were plentifully displayed.” 

Father Joseph Carrier was in France during 1866. Napoleon III, 
considering well how Notre Dame might be an outpost of French 
culture and power, presented Father Carrier with a fine telescope, over 
seven feet long, with a six inch aperture. The South Bend papers 
said it was worth 25,000 francs. An observatory was erected in the 
garden before the college building.2* The telescope was mounted on 
a portable stand under a revolving roof eighteen feet in diameter. 


In 1870 another telescope was procured from Solomons in Dublin. 


21 Ibid., 6; 4-9. 
22 Ibid., 16; 4. 
23 Ibid., 19; 4. 
24 Sorin, Chronicle, 358. 
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It was a smaller instrument, a little over four feet long, and mounted 
on a tripod. It was kept in the University Parlor.?° Professor Arthur 
J. Stace introduced the young men to astronomy. Not a little of their 
time, if we are to judge from the numerous photographs, was spent in 
posing alongside the telescope. Such photographs were very welcome 
to the parents back home. 


In 1872, all students, with the exception of ten or twelve, were 
American born. Of these, by far the majority (183) were of Irish 
extraction. 155 called themselves Americans. 75 were German; 21, 


French; 3, Spanish; 2, Scotch; and one each, English and Italian.?° 


It will be remembered that the faculty and students presented 
Father Corby with a horse in 1869. On June 7, 1872, they again 
manifested their affection and generosity by giving him a carriage. “It 
was a splendid four-seated carriage, worth four hundred and fifty 
($450) dollars. The carriage is of the Studebaker manufacture and is 
in every respect worthy of the wide-spread reputation of that enter- 
prising firm. ... When all had taken their places, in order and silence, 
in front of the main building, Mr. J. E. Cavanaugh drove around from 
the rear of the building, and the Very Rev. President was invited out 
on the front portico.” There followed three formal addresses of pre- 
sentation, correct and starchy, one each from the Seniors, Juniors, and 
Minims. Of course Father Corby accepted the gift with his usual 
urbanity. At the conclusion the band struck up a tune so lively, and 
the boys shouted so vociferously, that J. E. Cavanaugh had a very un- 
truly team of horses on his hands. The nags came to life immediately, 
and bounded away across the flower beds. It proved a bit rough for 
the Studebaker carriage.” 


25 Scholastic, rh (1871-72), '21; 
26 1 bid.,135; 
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CHAPTER XI 


Auguste Lemonnier, fourth president; early life. Academic 
progress. Lemonnier’s character. His admiration for Sorin. The 
question of temperance. Illness and death of Lemonnier. The 


Library. 


6 fh ES class resumed in September, 1872, Notre Dame 
had a new president, Rev. Auguste Lemonnier. While 

destined to be brief, his term of office witnessed some 
important reforms. His character was such as to leave an indelible 
impression on students who knew him during his years as teacher and 
administrator. While serving as President, the fact that he was Father 
Sorin’s nephew did him no harm, either. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to conclude that Lemonnier ever took advantage of that relation- 
hip. In character the two were quite opposite. Lemonnier was 
amiable where Sorin was stern; he was modest where Sorin was bold; 
he loved rather to suggest than to dictate. But his leadership was made 
very effective, of course, by the consciousness that his wishes would 


generally be supported by higher authority. 


Father Sorin’s eldest sister had married a certain M. Lemonnier 
Dubourg, and they dwelt at Ahuillé, Father Sorin’s birthplace in La 
Sarthe. Auguste Lemonnier! (he dropped the “Dubourg” after 
coming to the United States) was one of their children. He was born 
April 8, 1839. When thirteen, he enrolled as a student in the college 
at Precigné, and spent seven years there. Thereafter, he took up the 
study of law, apparently having no idea of the priesthood. But after 
two years he began, quite simply and without ostentation, to think of 
things more spiritual. He had a brother, Louis, who was studying for 
the ecclesiastical state. Auguste joined him in the Seminary at Le 
Mans. There he found himself longing for something more strenuous. 
He determined to enter the foreign missionary seminary at Paris. 


The year was 1860. Father Sorin was in Europe on one of his 
numerous “tours of duty.” Quite naturally, he visited the Lemonnier’s, 
and gave full play to his powers of persuasion. If Auguste was set 
on being a missionary, very well and good! But had he thought 

1 The information on the life of Auguste Lemonnier in France has been generously 


supplied by a nephew of Fr. Lemonnier, M. Henri Lemonnier-Dubourg who now resides 


at La Roche, Father Sorin’s birthplace. 
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particularly of the missions in America, of the vast, uncultured, uncon- 
verted new World? ‘The picture, as drawn by Father Sorin, quite 
fascinated the young Auguste. Thereupon, with the understanding 
that he would join the Congregation of Holy Cross in America, 
Auguste was packed off to Rome to study with the Holy Cross semi- 
narians at Santa Brigitta. 


Before he had had time to finish his course, Lemonnier was sum- 
moned to Notre Dame in 1861. Among other preoccupations, he 
completed his theological studies and on November 4, 1863, was 
ordained a priest. Almost immediately he was flung into the hurly- 
burly of college life. Vivacious and sympathetic, he won the students’ 
hearts by his zeal and prudence. In his nature there was no harshness. 
His character had no angles. It was easy to get on with him. He 
learned, with remarkable rapidity, the language and customs of Amer- 
icans. He was a striking contrast to his brother, Louis, who had also 
come to Notre Dame. Louis was so uncompromisingly French that 
Father Sorin said to him, some time later, “If you insist on being so 
French, it would be better for you to return to France!” * Which he 
did. 

Soon after his ordination, Auguste Lemonnier was made Prefect 
of Discipline. The students were grateful. He had such a broad 
view of things. Then he was made Prefect of Religion, and in this 
post he was admirable. His priestly conduct deeply impressed Notre 
Dame boys. They could understand a man who was at once so clever, 
so lovable, so exemplary. Later, when Father Patrick Dillon was made 
President, Lemonnier was, at Father Dillon’s request, made Vice- 
President and Prefect of Studies. He continued in these two posts 
until 1872 when he became President. 


During his term of office occured one of those incidents which 
make every Notre Dame executive realize he is more a priest than a 
president. Maurice Williams, a student at Notre Dame from 1860 
to 1865, had fallen a victim of tuberculosis. His mother wrote to the 
authorities at Notre Dame, saying that Maurice, realizing his last days 
were drawing to a close, longed to return to the scene of his childhood 
piety to prepare himself for eternity. She asked if Notre Dame might 
receive him. Of course the request was immediately granted. Father 
Lemonnier dispatched a letter to Mrs. Williams, and Maurice soon 


2 Scholastic, VI, (1872-73), 201. 
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arrived on the campus. Every day Father Lemonnier visited him, 
solicitous about his welfare. When the young man, surrounded by 
the consolations of religion, finally succumbed on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, Father Lemonnier was very sad, but very happy.? Notre 
Dame was, he felt, a success in teaching boys not only how to live a 
good life, but also in showing them how to die a good death. 


* * * 


The amendment to Notre Dame’s charter, which we mentioned 
previously, was nursed through the legislature under Father Lemon- 
nier’s administration. Special thanks were tendered State Senator L. 
Hubbard, and Representatives W. W. Butterworth and Joseph Hen- 
derson. To the opponents of the bill, Notre Dame tried to explain 
that the property was held by two separate corporations, namely, the 
University of Notre Dame and the Brothers of St. Joseph. These 
latter, having as their special charge, the Manual Labor School, 
destined for the instruction of poor youths, had been exempt from 
taxation by a charter separate from that of the University as far back 
as 1844. In spite of this fact, the county of St. Joseph had insistently 
claimed the right to levy taxes. The question was finally settled in 
favor of Notre Dame.* 


The Manual Labor School had, at this period, between forty and 
sixty pupils. It was not an organization that could be self-supporting. 
The students were poor boys who could pay little or nothing for their 
instruction; the period of apprenticeship was long; great quantities of 
material were wasted in learning trades. “Financially, the Manual 
Labor school would have been a failure had it not been supported, not 
by the Township or the County, but by the Brothers of St. Joseph 
themselves. As it stands now, the Brothers try to fulfill the require- 
ments of their charter at a disadvantage to themselves.” ° 


* * * 


June, 1873, saw a graduating class of eight, four in the classical 
course, four in the school of Science. Father Lemonnier tightened up 
the requirements for graduation. He demanded, first, that the head 
of each faculty, (what would correspond to our present Deans), be 


3 Ibid., 39, 125. 
4 Ibid., 220. 
5 Ibidem. 
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sure that a candidate had taken all the courses prescribed, The Director 
of Studies was to prescribe the matter to be treated in a written exami- 
nation. The professors giving this examination must turn in to the 
Director of Studies a report giving a percentage rating according to 
the merits of the written examination. ‘Then, came the oral examina- 
tions, which were to take place in the presence of the respective facul- 
ties. A secretary must keep track of the number of the questions 
propounded to the candidate, and the number correctly answered. The 
percentage was calculated and handed to the Director of Studies. 


Finally, when the examinations were over, there was to be a meeting 
of the entire faculty. The names of the candidates must be gone over 
thoroughly, each professor giving his own personal estimate—in per- 
centage—of the intellectual merit of the candidate in question. This 
last percentage was added to the previous two and an average was 
struck. If the resulting percentage was above 80, the candidate was 
admitted for degrees; if it fell between 75 and 80, the President had 
discretionary power to confer or withhold the degree; if the mark fell 
below 75 per cent, the candidate was rejected until such time as he 
made up for the deficiency. It sounds very formidable, and it was a 
system which, perhaps, would not produce profound scholars. But it 
did produce good students. It was at least a fairer method of deter- 
mining the merit of candidates.© Above all, it represented Father 
Lemonnier’s determination that there should be nothing questionable 
about the University’s degrees. 


By his mildness and suavity, Father Lemonnier won the very 
affectionate adherence of all the students. Their enthusiasm for him 
was too genuine to call it veneration. They really loved him. Of 
his meekness, no one took advantage, for his soul was also direct, frank, 
and intelligent. The faculty was no less attached to him. On the 
occasions when custom demanded some formal presentation of con- 
gratulations or good wishes, the expressions of the faculty, voiced, as 
they usually were, in stiff formalities, were, nevertheless, genuine to 
the core. 


For Father Lemonnier, the very center of life at the University was 
his uncle, Father Sorin. Everything turned around him. And the 
nephew was the light of Sorin’s eye. Well aware of the criticism 
which might arise from their relationship, Father Sorin tried to main- 


6 Ibid., 316. 
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tain the impression that he regarded Lemonnier as just another worthy 
priest of Holy Cross. After the death of Father Lemonnier, Sorin 
wrote to the community: “With my habitual fears of the dangers of 
nepotism, I never left him [Lemonnier} a chance to benefit by our 
relationship; it ever stood against him in my mind, and often proved 
to him a loss—and even now, when he is gone, I prefer abstaining 
from further remarks concerning him, save to thank, from my heart, 
the faithful souls who attended him through his long illness.” 7 


The uncle was no less the secret pride of the nephew. About 
Father Sorin, Father Lemonnier spoke sparingly to community mem- 
bers. But when he wrote to his people in France, it was apparent that 
the honor and glory of Sorin was uppermost in his mind. In the 
following letter, Lemonnier was describing the Solemn Mass at Easter, 


1863. 


The bells start ringing about nine o'clock. Then, about quarter to 
ten, they call out again, drawing all, Catholics as well as Protestants, 
to the High Mass. What a beautiful picture it is to see the procession 
coming from the sacristy! First of all, twenty-four little children, 
chosen from the most handsome and pious of the students, wearing 
blue and red capes. Then come the incensors, the seminarians, the 
priests, the assistants to the celebrant, and, finally, the celebrant him- 
self, with his magnificent grey beard and his snowy white hair!8 


As priest, no less than as President, Father Lemonnier was out- 
standing. In the numerous letters that came to Notre Dame after his 
death, tribute is paid, not so much to his intellectual genius, as to that 
power he possessed and used as a priest. As a mere educator, his 
influence was dimmed by his persuasiveness as a teacher of Christian 
virtue and Catholic practice. Old students testified that, as a result 
of Father Lemonnier’s presidency, they were, not necessarily better 
students, but better men. 


Numerous were the means employed to make Notre Dame boys 
behave themselves. Above all, of course, their sense of Catholic honor 
was appealed to. If this failed to produce results, as it often did, there 
was always the threat of expulsion, with subsequent disagreeable re- 
sults at home. In Father Lemonnier’s time, when the average student 
age was considerably lower than in later times, the maintenance of 
discipline was an arduous, but not impossible, task. Students ordin- 

7 Circular Letters of the Very Rev. Edward Sorin, Superior-General of the Con- 


gregation of the Holy Cross, 1885, 69-70. 
8 Lemonnier to his father, April 15, 1863. Copy in Lemonnier Corr. UNDA. 
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arily responded to the promises of some material and temporary reward 
for good behaviour. In one of his letters to France, Father Lemon- 
nier describes how some “Notre Dame paper money” had been printed 
and given to the students for deserving merit: 
These paper bills are marked in various denominations—5c, 10c, 
15c, 25c, up to a dollar. At the end of the month, some of the 
students have as high as thirty doilars. Of course, this “money” has 
no value off campus. But on campus, it is worth something, for the 


students may exchange their “money” for a lovely statue, a book, or a 
cake according to their taste.9 


There are still, among the scrap-books in the archives, some rem- 
nants of this paper money. 


Great publicity was given to the mid-semester examinations of 
January, 1874. Shame or no shame, the names and results of the 
examinations were published in the Scholastic so that parents and 
others might know how the students stood scholastically. In the college, 
the average of the senior class was 87 per cent; that of the junior class - 
(numbering only two students) was 88; of the sophomore class, 79; 
of the freshman class, 82. The students in the Commercial class, 
which outnumbered the enrollment in the classical and scientific . 
courses by two to one, were not ‘so successful. The seniors had an 
average of 81; the juniors, an average of 76. In the preparatory de- 
partment the averages were terrible: an average of 68 per cent for the 
senior group; and an average of 66 per cent for the junior group. On 
this occasion the Director of Studies, Father M. B. Brown, got the 
name of being a “hard man.” 


On May 20, 1874, Father Lemonnier deemed it wise to insert in 
the South Bend papers the following warning: 

Permit me to avail myself of the publicity of your columns to 
inform all persons engaged in the sale of liquor in the city of South 
Bend and vicinity, that I shall prosecute those who shall hereafter sell 
ot give liquor or any other intoxicating drink to anyone of the 
students of the college, and that I will have any such persons punished 
with the heaviest penalties of the law.10 


This statement of policy was largely determined by an incident 
which occured on February 12th, of the same year. That afternoon, 
a free day, some of the students took a long hike, in company with a 


9 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1863. Copy in Lemonnier Corr. UNDA. 
10 Scholastic, VII, (1873-74), 317. 
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Brother, to Mishawaka. Four of them hung behind—it was an old 
custom—and got separated from the majority. When they were out 
of sight, the four loitered around a saloon, and, although they did not 
get drunk, they imbibed a bit. Then, trying to make up time, they 
decided to cross the ice on the river instead of taking the more circuit- 
ous route over the bridge. A student by the name of H. Pendill broke 
through the ice. The other students tried to rescue him, but to no 
avail. Pendill seemed suddenly to go numb, and exercised no effort 
to save himself. The University authorities, rightly or wrongly, ascribed 
his helplessness to the alcohol he had consumed. 


It was a wretched affair, made even more unpleasant by the treat- 
ment accorded the three other students who had attempted the rescue 
of Pendill. They were soaked through, of course, and the weather 
was freezing. They made their way to the Dwight House, a South 
Bend hostelry, where they asked for some blankets in which to wrap 
themselves against the cold. This was refused. “They then asked a 
driver belonging to Ireland’s livery if he would take them over to the 
college, but the driver was rather unwilling. He finally consented 
to take them if they had money.” But they had none. Finally, a 
certain Mr. Reed took charge and got them back to the college at 
half past seven that evening.*? 


* * * 


The name “Manual Labor School” was a trifle old-fashioned. 
Search for a less plebeian title turned up the name: “Industrial School 
of Notre Dame.” An important change was made in the work re- 
quired in the school. Hitherto students in this department spent nine 
months of the year in working at some trade, and three months in 
elementary studies. In 1873 Father Lemonnier decided to give more 
attention to the studies proper. A student in the industrial school 
would be expected to work at his trade five hours a day, and give four 
hours to studies. By this change some continuity could be given to 
the students’ intellectual work and some steady progress could be 
noted. Primarily, the industrial school was destined for youths who 
had no expectation beyond that of becoming good blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, or shoemakers. But a surprising number of students subsequently 
rose beyond the trades. It turned out at least one college president.’” 


11 Ibid, 196, 202,) 212; 
12 Ibid., 27. 
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By April 8, 1874, Father Lemonnier was, though only 35 years old, 
unmistakably a sick man. Perhaps the students realized that this might 
be their last opportunity to féte a man in whom they had so much 
trust, and for whom their affection was so great. Anyhow, they set 
to work to prepare a program honoring the President. It may have 
been admirable. The Scholastic says it was, but we may suspect that 
source as being somewhat partial. First, there was music by the band, 
then a selection by the orchestra. Frank Weisenberger, from Defiance, 
Ohio, stepped before the curtain to give the opening address, and then 
hurried behind scenes to don his costume for the first show. 


There were six separate theatrical performances! First, there was 
“The Public Benefactor.” Then, Frank Claffey, from near Bertrand, 
gave a declamation, after which, the curtain rose on “The Great 
Elixir,” said to be a farce in one act. Billy Breen, from Fort Wayne, 
read an address from the St. Cecilia Philomathean Society. “The 
Brigand and His Son” followed as soon as the scenery could be 
changed. Then there was a comic interlude by Tommy Gallagher and 
Pete Daly. Finally came the piéce de résistence: “The Prince of Port- 
age,” or (sub-title) “The Burning of Bertrand.” This title, suggestive 
of a conflagration in a neighboring village, never failed to evoke the 
most hilarious cat-calls from the students. No vaudevillian overlooks 
the sympathetic hearing to be expected from joking about the rival 
town. As the curtain rolled down, the Notre Dame Cornet Band 


played a buoyant air, mercifully so, for this marked the end of only 
the first half. 


John Kelly from St. Paul represented the Columbian Literary and 
Debating Club in a fulsome address, after which the curtain rose on 
“Flandy-Andy,” a drama in two acts. There was an interlude called 
“Where the Woodbine Twineth,” followed by Carl Otto and Eddie 
Kimm in a duet. After another interlude, an address was given in 
Spanish, by Alfred Horne, a student from Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Tom Cashin then sang “Molly Darling,” and finally came an address 
from the Minims—it took three of them to execute it. The Band 


appeared again, and at long last, the final dramatic episode, “Box and 
Cox.” 


The curtain falling, Father Lemonnier arose, bearing in his hands 
the ribbon-decked addresses presented to him during the evening. He 
expressed his heartfelt thanks to all.... 
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Perhaps not an ordeal by fire, but it surely took a man to stand 
all that, a Notre Dame man! 1° 


It would have been heresy, in 1873, to imply that Notre Dame 
was not a great school. From its inception, it bore the name of a 
University. But if we accept the term “university” as indicating more 
than limited courses in the arts and letters, if the name signifies more 
than a faculty whose most outstanding quality is devotedness, if “uni- 
versity” stands for the production of great scholars, Notre Dame was 
not, neither then nor for many years to come, a university. 


To an impartial observer, the comparatively elementary status of 
Notre Dame is not puzzling. There was, first of all, the poverty that 
clung like chains to the institution. It was visible on every page of 
Notre Dame’s life. Men who might have become great teachers, and 
who, in turn, might have attracted worthy scholars, could hardly be 
expected to embrace the life of Spartan poverty which was the lot of 
a professor at Notre Dame. In the decade of which we speak, an 
annual salary of six or seven hundred dollars was thought liberal, 
almost prodigal. Again, the great number of hours of teaching pre- 
vented any scholarly research work. 


Another difficulty that prevented intellectual expansion was the 
fact that Notre Dame, as a Catholic school, had not yet accustomed 
herself to seeking professors outside her own Catholic ranks. The 
day had not yet come when a non-Catholic teacher might safely in- 
struct Notre Dame boys in even the most secular subjects. Even 
decades later, a professor of physics was astounded that he had been 
granted a contract’ without being even questioned as to his religion. 
“Just one thing before I sign,” he could say to the President, “you have 
not said a word about my religious afhliations?” “Professor,” he was 
told, “you take care of the physics; we'll take care of the religion!” 
But this incident occurred many years later. In those early days the 
staff of the school was exclusively Catholic. 


When Father Lemonnier was alive, there were few outstanding 
Catholic scholars in America. There was, of course, Orestes A. Brown- 
son, a convert, and serious effort was made to add him to Notre Dame’s 
faculty. Mr. Brownson entertained the idea for some time. When he 
asked what might be his stipend, and what might be his duties, he was 


13 Ibid., 275-277. 
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horrified at the answer. We do not know what were the terms actually 
offered, but Brownson did answer that he was “appalled that his 
services should be required daily from six in the morning until ten 
at night.” ** Naturally, he refused. He did consent, however, to be 
buried at Notre Dame. 


Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to Notre Dame’s intellectual 
expansion was Father Sorin himself. If it did not sound so frivolous 
it might be said that, as a University, Notre Dame has succeeded, 
not because of Father Sorin, but in spite of him. To say it seems like 
inviting, even today, the thunderclap of one of his fearful judgments. 
The man’s powerful will is still an influence. It cannot be gainsaid, 
however, that Father Sorin’s idea of a school was very different from 
that entertained at most universities in America at that time. His 
French mind may have been adaptable in other ways, but not in this 
matter of higher education. Even as late as the first decade of the 
twentieth century, Father Sorin’s ideas had so impregnated those in 
authority, that Father Morrissey, president from 1893 to 1905, said: 
“What we need here is a compact, tidy little boarding school. We 
can’t compete with these other institutions that have all the money!’’!° 


At the Commencement exercises of 1874, there were eleven gradu- 
ates in the college department: five in the classical course; six in the 
scientific course. In addition to these, the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on three students, that of Master of Science on three 
others. The Law school graduated five. Medical certificates,—really 
no more than pre-medical certificates—were issued to three students. 
Commercial diplomas, signifying successful completion of the commer- 
cial course, were issued to thirty-nine. Bill Gavitt, instructor in teleg- 
raphy, recommended four of his students for certificates in that subject, 
which was something of a novelty.1® 


As the students and professors gathered for their banquet on the 
evening of June 18th, Father Lemonnier was not present. This caused 
some apprehension because he was known to be in bad health. When, 
after some long delay, he came in, the entire student body gave him 
a hearty ovation. The chronicler of this occasion wrote a few days 
later that the assemblage was greatly relieved to note that the good 

14 Brownson to Sorin, Jan. 6, 1863. UNDA. 

15 Information supplied by Rev. M. J. Walsh. 


16 Thirtieth Annual Catalogue of the Officers, Faculty, and Students of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame for the Academic Year 1873-74, 40-41. 
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Father seemed altogether recovered from his late indisposition. This, 
however, was a manner of speaking metely to spare the feelings of 
Father Lemonnier. It was to be his last commencement. He sat 
patiently at his place, and listened with quiet attention to the numerous 
toasts that were offered, toasts that Bill Breen announced as a “feast 
of reason and a flow of the soul!” When it came his turn to respond, 
Father Lemonnier, looking very tired and wan, rose to say a few words, 
then excused himself, “saying that he did not feel able to do full justice 
to the subject,” and asked his kind friend Professor Howard to respond 
in his place.” 


When the fall term opened, Father Lemonnier was a very sick 
man. Father Sorin, full of apprehension, had hastened from Europe. 
The sick priest was sent to Wisconsin, but became so ill that Sister 
Ascension was dispatched to bring him home. He begged Father Sorin 
to replace him at the college. He could barely drag himself around. 
He had not been able to celebrate Mass since August 2nd. When the 
doctor told him there was no hope, he was perfectly resigned. He 
said: “I came into the world with nothing; I take nothing with me; 
I am detached from everything; I desire nothing but the grace of 
God!” 18 Father Granger, with his great gift of consolation and 
comfort, came to his bedside and heard his general confession. Through 
many crises, in which he gave some hope of recovery, he suffered with 
buoyant resignation. Finally, on the evening of October 29th, after 
blessing those who had taken such exquisite care of him, he died, very 
quietly. The next morning, when his death was announced to the 
students, the campus was shrouded in sorrow so genuine and poignant 
that no greater tribute could have been paid to this energetic and 
zealous priest.'® 


For years, the name of Lemonnier was associated with the Univer- 
sity Library, and justly so. For it was this fourth president of Notre 
Dame who conceived and executed the idea of a “circulating library” 
to which the students might have general recourse. Some concept of 
Notre Dame’s limitations may be derived from the fact that the 
University had no general library. There were, indeed, books which 
the students might borrow from their various professors. But stu- 

17 Scholastic, VII, (1873-74) 349. 


18 Sister M. de I’Ascension to Marie Lemonnier-Dubourg, Fr. Lemonnier’s sister, 


Nov. 12, 1874. Copy in Lemonnier Corr. UNDA. 
19 Ibidem. 
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dents were, up until this time, given the distinct impression that if they 
applied themselves diligently to their text-books, there would be no 
necessity for outside reading or reference. There may be, indeed, 
something to be said for this point of view, but it was not Father 
Lemonnier’s idea. He got Jimmy Edwards interested in the plan of 
a library. And in 1874, before Father Lemonnier had yet succumbed, 
Jimmy announced that, with funds allocated for that purpose, he had 
already collected over 1200 volumes.?° It is impossible sufficiently to 
praise the energy and initiative of Professor Edwards. He so in- 
gratiated himself with the Catholics of the country that they were will- 
ing to give him almost anything. For almost forty years he visited 
bishops, priests, and laymen, collecting valuable manuscripts and im- 
portant souvenirs. It is largely through his efforts that Notre Dame 
today possesses archives which, for the student of American Catholic 
history are among the richest in the country. 


20 Scholastic, VIII, (1874-75), 20. 
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Patrick J. Colovin, fifth president. His character. Difficulty 
with Sorin. Student life. Sorin’s ship wreck. Father John A. Zahm. 


Gripe the last year of Father Lemonnier’s presidency, 
Father Patrick J. Colovin had been vice-president. Upon 

him, as a matter of course, fell the burden of carrying on. 
He was a Canadian by birth, but strong in his attachment to Ireland 
and Irish ideals. Father Sorin did not quite trust him. He thought 
Colovin too independent. He had been made vice-president only on 
the appeal of Father Lemonnier, who had a great respect for the 
merits and learning of the man. Indeed, Father Colovin had great 
talents. He was an excellent theologian and a very dramatic, convinc- 
ing orator. His lectures to the students commanded a restrained en- 
thusiasm. His style was direct, clear, practical. During the three 
years that followed Father Lemonnier’s death, he was in great demand 
as an orator on public occasions. It was unfortunate that he did not 
enjoy Father Sorin’s confidence. His character, indeed, was in marked 
contrast to that of his predecessor. Where Father Lemonnier was 
warm, gracious, pliable, Father Colovin was dignified, and rather un- 
bending. Unlike Father Lemonnier, he made no warm friends among 
the students or faculty. He had their respect, but not their affection. 


Father Colovin’s independent and contentious spirit was almost a 
personal affront to Father Sorin. Sorin could stand the sons of Erin 
only if they were subservient and submissive. An Irishman who dared 
oppose him or differ with him was frowned on, and, oddly enough, con- 
demned on account of his nationality. Sorin thought there was some- 
thing in the Gaelic temper that was bad for religious obedience. In 
one of Sorin’s letters of a later date he notes that a Bishop is being 
harassed by some of the priests of his (the Bishop’s) diocese. And as 
a proof of the justice of the Bishop’s cause, Sorin declares that the 
accusers “are all of them Irish!” 7 


Father Lemonnier’s last words had been, “Be good to the stu- 
dents.” 2 Father Colovin, colder and more impersonal, was not greatly 
impressed by this injunction. He had the idea that students were not 


1 Sorin to Granger, s.d. Prov. Arch. 
2 Scholastic, VIII, (1874-75), 91. 
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to be coddled nor made much of. Let them be docile and studious, let 
them be attentive and assiduous, and they would become creditable 
men! The angles of Father Colovin’s personality were in marked 
contrast to the gentle qualities of Father Lemonnier. 


For over two months, Notre Dame was left without a president. 
The obvious choice was Father Colovin, for he had been acting presi- 
dent since Father Lemonnier’s death in October. On New Yeat’s 
Day, 1875, Sorin was practically forced to make a decision. As was 
customary, he presided at a Faculty banquet that day, and listened 
to a speech in which the speaker, a layman, after extolling Irish Amer- 
icanism, asked Father Sorin publicly if he did not have some announce- 
ment to make that would give this banquet historical importance in the 
annals of Notre Dame. What could Sorin do? He well knew what 
the hint implied. He therefore arose and proclaimed that Father 
Colovin was appointed President of the University.® 


Things seemed to move along in their accustomed manner. There 
was, indeed, an undercurrent of opposition to Sorin and the French, 
which found expression in Colovin’s speeches and actions. But it had 
the external appearance of innocence and guilelessness which excused 
all intent of venom. After all, a Christian charity and justice was ex- 
pected of priests and,. in externals at least, Notre Dame was not 
cheated of this expectation. When Father Sorin and Father Colovin 
sat down together at public gatherings, they gave the appearance of 
good will. It did credit to both of them. When the Papal Ablegate, 
Archbishop Roncetti, arrived on June 7, 1875, there was no appear- 
ance of friction between Father Colovin and Father Sorin.* 


At the June commencement in 1875, a friendly gesture was made 
toward Latin America. An honorary degree was conferred on Joseph 
Emanuel Barcia of Rio de Janiero. There were three Masters of Arts, 
one Master of Science, two Bachelors of Arts, two Bachelors of Science, 
one Bachelor of Laws (Jimmy Edwards), one Civil Engineer, three 
pte-medics, and forty-three graduates in the Commercial course. The 
premiums and prizes were distributed by Father Colovin, who spoke 
with a certain cordial frigidity. It was not to Father Sorin’s liking. 
But the Scholastic says his speech was received “with loud applause, 
which it deserved.” © The commencement was made sorrowful by the 

3 Ibid., 212. 


4 Ibid., 568. 
5 Ibid., 584. 
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drowning of Frank Foxen, from Detroit, in St. Mary’s lake. He had 
just been graduated with highest honors in the Commercial depart- 
ment.°® 


The Pinkerton detective agency in the 1870’s commanded a reverent 
awe. It was the F. B. I. of the age. It was a matter of pride for 
Notre Dame students to recall that two of the original Pinkerton’s 
sons had studied at Notre Dame, Robert and William. A search 
through the disciplinary records of the time fails to reveal any offense 
that might presage future greatness. A Brother prefect in the senior 
study hall, who kept a diary in 1867, writes: 

... R(obert) Pinkerton amused me this noon. He rec’d a permit 
to go home. He came waveing it around his head and making all 


the antics imaginable, yelling: “A bill for recreation!” I consider him 
the best-natured boy in the yard.7 


Robert Pinkerton is frequently mentioned as the recipient of 
scholastic honors. He seems to have been almost too good. It was 
with pleasure, however, that years later the students read the following: 


Robert A. Pinkerton, of ’65, is in the detective business. He recent- 
ly recovered $6,700 stolen from a bank in Carbondale, Pa. The money 
was stolen by ten persons, and divided among them. Bob recovered the 
whole of it, besides arresting all the thieves.8 


Bob Pinkerton seems to have been duly impressed by the frequent 
notices given of him in the Scholastic of the times. That he appreci- 
ated his old school’s remembrance is proved by an excerpt of his letter 


printed in the school paper.? 
Sle NUN 


It was in the fall of 1875, while the old church was being razed 
and the new one being constructed, that the Scholastic'® noted the 
removal of the remains of Fathers Deseille, Petit, Cointet, and Mr. 
William Phelan. Mr. Phelan, it will be remembered, was one of the 
earliest benefactors of the institution, and the step-father of Rev. Neal 
Gillespie who had died shortly after the decease of Father Lemonnier. 
Today, these bodies lie beneath the foundations of the present church 
at Notre Dame. 


6 Ibid., 592. 

7 Manuscript diary, October 21, 1867. UNDA. 
8 Scholastic, VIII, (1874-75), 314. 

9 Ibid., IX, (1875-76), 330. 

10 Ibid., 155. 
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In November, 1875, Father Sorin embarked on another ocean 
voyage—his thirtieth. Before his departure, Tom Gallagher of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and Master Lee Frazee of Portsmouth, Ohio, delivered 
appropriate addresses.'! Father Sorin’s passage was destined to cause 
Notre Dame great anxiety. In mid-ocean the machinery of the 
L’Amérique was shattered by the rough sea. The vessel had put out 
from New York on November 13th. She was due in Le Havre ten 
days later. “Sunday morning (the seventh day) a terrible commotion 
shook the whole vessel for 20 seconds, as though she was riding over a 
series of rocky hills.” The captain of the boat announced that the 
shaft of the propellor had been broken, and that they were left to 
what make-shift sails they could improvise. They wandered helpless 
on stormy seas for over two weeks. It was a time of intense anxiety 
and much suffering. 


One of Father Sorin’s most devoted friends and co-workers was 
the aged Mother Ascension. She it was who had taken such exquisite 
care of Father Lemonnier in his last illness. For this young priest, the 
old nun had a remarkable devotion. There is no doubt that she looked 
upon him as a saint. She had his photograph where she could see 
it constantly. She kept a little diary. In it, Sorin’s name is nearly 
always indicated by a tiny cross. Soon after Sorin’s departure on this 
perilous voyage, we note some remarkable entries. 


Nov. 20th: Tears on the photograph of Father Lemonnier. I was 
frightened, and felt sure that + was in danger. 

Nov. 22nd: The tears continue. 

Nov. 24th: We have heard about the accident to L’Amérique; and 
we have just learned that that is the boat on which + 
sailed. We thought he had taken the steamer China. The 
tears stopped this afternoon. 

Nov. 25th: No news of L’ Amérique. 

Nov. 26th: We hear that a steamer has put out from St. Nazaire 
in search of L’Amérique. 

Nov. 27th: First Sunday of Advent. We began a pilgrimage to the 
church of the Sacred Heart. Fifteen “Salves.” Promised 
nine masses and a lamp to be burned at our expense for 
a year. 

Nov. 29th: No news. Anxious.12 


On the fifth of December, the Ville de Brest drew alongside, and 


11 Ibid., 172. 
12 Diary of Mother Ascension, Prov. Arch. 
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offered to take aboard those passengers who would risk the transfer. 
Father Sorin was among the refugees.1? He arrived in Queenstown, 
December 18th.1* 

‘x * ** 


Shortly before his trip to Europe, Sorin had organized at Notre 
Dame among the smaller students a society called the “Guardian 
Angels of the Sanctuary,” whose chief purpose was to pray for the 
Holy Father. Luigi Gregori, the artist, heard about it. and painted 
a graceful little water-color, in which the Pope, Pius IX, was repre- 
sented as kneeling in the sanctuary at Notre Dame, surrounded by 
Father Sorin, and some of the priests, Brothers and students. In pass- 
ing, we call attention to the happy coincidence that later on, Cardinal 
Pacelli, the present Holy Father, did kneel in that same spot, October 
25, 1936, where Gregori had painted the Pope of his day. 


Father Sorin had several audiences with Pius IX in the spring of 
1876. The Pope was delighted with Sorin’s announcement about the 
“Guardian Angels of the Sanctuary,” so grateful and delighted, in 
fact, that Sorin dared to ask His Holiness to write a few words on 
the tableaux painted by Gregori. 


“Certainly, certainly, my beloved son,” said he, “let me see again 
that fine drawing by Gregori!” When the picture was brought forth, 
the Pope took his pen and wrote in a rather shaky hand:1° 


Benedicat Deus omnes qui ambulant in 
semita mandatorum suorum. 


At an earlier date Father Joseph Carrier had been largely respon- 
sible for the existence at Notre Dame of a “scientific department.” 
He was greatly interested in botany and biology. One of his young 
pupils was John A. Zahm, listed in the University Catalogue as from 
Huntington, Indiana.'® akon later joined the Congregation of Holy 
Cross, began his teaching career in 1873, when he is listed as “assistant 
in Chemistry, Physics and the Natural Sciences.” 17 This devoted 
and determined subject of Holy Cross was destined to have a far- 
reaching influence on Notre Dame. It was under his administration 
as Provincial, at a later date, that the priests of Notre Dame were 

13 Circular Letters of the Very Rev. Edward Sorin, 1885, 85-90. 

14 Goldlen Jubilee, 131. 

15 Scholastic, IX, (1875-76), 218; Circular Letters, 1885, 93. 


16 Twenty-Seventh Annual Catslevar 1870-71, 33. 
17 Twenty-Ninth Annual Catalogue, 1872-73, 5. 
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enabled to prosecute their studies and attain a certain amount of 
intellectual distinction. Father Sorin was fond of Zahm, and, as might 
be expected from his arbitrary character, furthered his intellectual 
longings. Where others would push and fight, Zahm was content to 
mind his own affairs and replenish his intellect. Father Sorin found 
him a very fine subject. 


Zahm’s influence as a teacher, lecturer and writer cannot be over- 
estimated. Almost every month for a period of twenty years he gave 
special lectures to the students on scientific subjects. In old Phelan 
Hall, a structure which stood behind the church, his lectures were 
attended with respect and admiration. There was little original about 
the man—although his brother, Albert Zahm, was one of the pioneers 
in aeronautics, conducting his experiments in Science Hall with a 
shadow of secrecy and mystery. John Zahm, however, was the great 
impetus for the furthering of scientific investigation and research. It 
was his example and encouragement that gave Notre Dame a name 
in science. 


South Bend was a growing town at the time, and it attracted many 
of the famous lecturers and actors of the day. The Scholastic of 
May 13, 1876, says: “A number of persons from Notre Dame went 
to South Bend, on Monday night last, to see Edwin Booth’s rendition 
of ‘Hamlet.’ On the afternoon of that day, Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
visited Notre Dame and were highly pleased with what they saw. 
Want of time prevented them from remaining long. . . . It is now some 
fourteen years since Mrs. Booth was here, and her visit was a special 
pleasure to her.” 18 


When Commencement, 1876, rolled around, William J. Onahan 
of Chicago was the principal orator. After apologizing for his ap- 
pearance on the program, he launched into a magnificent oration on 
“The Catholic and the Citizen.” It was what was expected of him, 
and he did himself proud. His discourse was long remembered. For 


this and other demonstrations of his profound Catholic spirit, he re- 
ceived the Laetare Medal in 1890.1? 


At Commencement that same year, 1876, were conferred five de- 
grees of Master of Arts, two degrees of Master of Sciences, four of 
Bachelor of Arts, six of Bachelor of Sciences, four medical certificates, 


18 Scholastic IX, (1875-76), 586. 
19 Ibid., 673-674. 
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and eighteen commercial diplomas. The hard times, resulting from the 
post-war period, were beginning to tell on Notre Dame. Father Colo- 
vin was in a difficult spot. The number of students was beginning to 
diminish.?° It was later claimed that Father Colovin’s frigid disposi- 
tion was in no small way accountable for the vanishing student body,”? 
but it should be remembered that the charge was made by those who 
were not his friends. 


For some years a boat race on St. Joseph’s Lake had been a feature 
of the graduation exercises. The boats were long, heavy clumsy 
affairs. There were two of them, in 1876, called the Minnehaha and 
the Hiawatha. About four o’clock, one Saturday afternoon, the crowd 
of visitors gathered near the boat-house and lined the shores of the 
lake. There was a good breeze blowing that afternoon, and the water 
was a bit choppy, something unusual in June. “The Hiawatha started 
well, but on the first turn, her rudder became useless, whereupon the 
Minnehaha took the lead and kept it, winning the race in 5:55. Gold 
anchors and fine rosettes were awarded to the victors, Miss Logan, 
daughter of Hon. C. A. Logan, United States Minister to Chile, 


doing the honors of the occasion.” 22 


When Notre Dame now resumes school in September, student 
interest is focused on one sport only, football. But in Father Colo- 
vin’s day, the game, as it is played at present, was unknown. It is 
interesting to note, however, that one fall day in 1876, when it was 
too inclement for baseball, it was decided to have what was called “one 
of the old fashioned games of football.” The prizes were to be a 


couple of barrels of apples. 
Young Ben Heeb of Dubuque and Jim Hagerty of St. Louis 


were asked to choose sides, not “on account of their age or size, as they 
were both rather young, but it was said they could play more football 
for their inches than any other boys in the place.” Imagine, there 
were forty-two boys on each team. It is probable that they were not 
all playing at the same time, although we know there were only a very 
few sombre spectators on the side-lines. They didn’t play quarters; 
they were called “innings,” and each lasted until the ball had been 
borne across the goal. With so many players on the field at once, 
they must have resembled a couple of Indian tribes playing lacrosse. 
20 Thirty-Second Annual Catalogue, 1875-76, 49-50. 


21 Louage to Granger, Feb. 10, 1882, Prov. Arch. 
22 Scholastic, IX, (1875-76), 680. 
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The fourth “inning” took forty-five minutes of pushing and tussling 
without any time out. By then, the score was even, each side having 
procured two goals. They were about to begin a fifth, but the umpire 
decided to call the game. They divided the apples evenly.?? 


In the fall elections of 1876, two of Notre Dame’s good friends, 
Judge Stanfield and Professor Arthur Stace, were running for office, 
the former seeking the Circuit Judgeship on the Republican ticket, the 
latter asking for the office of County Surveyor on the Democratic 
ticket. All at Notre Dame who could vote turned out to give their 
friends a hand at the October primary. The consequence was that the 
poll of votes in Clay township was almost twice as large as in any 
previous year. For the run-off in November, there was a surprise at 
Notre Dame. Certain persons imagined that because of the great 
turn-out in October, Notre Dame must have been manufacturing votes. 
They were determined to put a stop to it. On the morning of the 
election several residents of the college went to cast their votes, only 
to find their right challenged. Upon inquiry, the challengers, who, by 
the way, were not residents of the township, answered that they had 
received orders “from headquarters” to challenge the vote of “every- 
one who came from the College.” 


Those receiving such treatment, after having established their right 
to vote, returned to the University and spread the news of what had 
occurred. There was deep resentment on the campus. As a conse- 
quence, they “determined to let the hired gang from South Bend see 
that they would resent it.” Everyone who could do so—even those 
who had not intended to vote—rushed to the polls. In an ordinary 
election there would have been no more than fifty votes. On this 
occasion there were over double that number, and all of them went 
against the too tricky candidate who had sent the challengers into 


the township.?4 
SARA Asn 


The Irish at Notre Dame were accustomed, according to some, 
to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day with too much abandon. Quite true, the 
sons of Erin were a bit favored at the University in that no other 
nationals had celebrations of this kind. When March 17th rolled 
around, anyone who tried to dampen the Irish spirit was summarily 


23 Ibid., X, (1876-77), 75. 
24 Ibid., 153. 
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looked upon as an enemy, almost. In 1877, one apologist wrote that 
there were two good reasons why Notre Dame should celebrate the 
day: first, most of the students were of Irish parentage, which was 
undeniable; second, March 17th was the anniversary of the ordination 
of Notre Dame’s president, Father Colovin.?° 


To the objection that too much time was lost in these celebrations, 
and studies were interfered with, the answer was made: “According 
to a custom of long standing, . . . entertainments . . . . are always 
given the evening before, and as the day following is a holiday, the 
extra sleep . . . . in no way interferes with their studies.” This was 
the answer made to those “who would make the year one of dry study 
merely.” © No doubt, Father Colovin could have ingratiated him- 
self with Father Sorin had he stepped in and forbade the celebration. 


But he was not that sort of man. 


Due to a series of misunderstandings, August of 1877 found Notre 
Dame with a new president. The choice fell on Father Corby once 
more, a reliable, steady, earnest priest, on whom Father Sorin could 
depend to do his will. Much as the students revered Corby, and had 
many times manifested their cordiality for him, there was however a 
bit of resentment at Father Colovin’s removal, or what was euphemisti- 
cally called his resignation. Martin Regan, then a student, and later 
a noteworthy Prefect of Discipline at Notre Dame, read a public address 
to the retiring president. Between the lines, one may read the senti- 
ment of the students—Father Colovin was somewhat of a martyr for 
the Irish cause. 


We, the students now residing at Notre Dame, beg leave to 
express our profound regret at the sad intelligence of your resigna- 
tion.... We all were the objects of your paternal solicitude, and the 
examinations of the past year triumphantly establish our assertion 
that you were the life and soul of this institution. 

We know that we speak the sentiments of our fellow-students 
when we say that if we could do anything to prevent you from carry- 
ing out your intention of leaving us—to reverse the decree which 
deprives us of an able and efficient President— . . . with our whole 
heart and soul would we labor with that object in view. But if the 
decree be irreversible, we can only bow in submission to the will of 
divine Providence.27 


25 Ibid., 440. 
26 Ibid., 440. 
27 Ibid., XI, (1877-78), 9. 
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Father Colovin left Notre Dame and took Father Corby’s place 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, as president of Sacred Heart College. That 
the students lost none of their enthusiasm for him is evidenced by the 
fact that when he returned for a few days in the spring of 1878, a 
spontaneous serenade was his welcome. The boys let him remember 
that they did not forget. That night, as extra recreation was granted, 
he spoke to them with dignity and brevity.?® 


Regulations concerning the students had, with the years, undergone 
some change. An enumeration of these rules now occupied only half 
a column in the Scholastic. They were more general. The authorities 
had got away from the prescription which bound so-and-so to be here- 
or-there at such-and-such a time. They were content to warn the 
student he must be docile and decent; not to leave the premises with- 
out authorization; not to discontinue any branch of studies without 
authorization. There is the understandable reference to the prohibi- 
tion of liquor; and the rather quaint one to the necessity of bathing 


regularly.° 


Modern educationists would be amused at the thought of a spell- 
ing bee in a university. Or would they? It is not unusual in these 
days, modern though we be, to hear teachers complain that even ad- 
vanced students misspell with uncommon dexterity and _ persistence. 
On September 24, 1877, we note that the students of the Junior de- 
partment held a spelling bee in which “Charles Hagan spelled down 


over one hundred young gentlemen.” 30 


Two nights previous, the heavens being propitious, an unusual 
cavalcade halted at the college gates. In a four-horse carry-all fifteen 
or twenty ladies, members of a South Bend “literary club,” had come 
to peer through the telescope. With much swishing of skirts, and 
cacaphony of soprano voices, they alighted and were decorously con- 
ducted to the observatory by Professor Howard. The professor 
“operated the instrument and replied with instructive clarity and com- 
mendable patience to the numerous questions that were showered upon 
him.” We are told that the mysteries of the heavens were so fascina- 
ting, and the night so beautiful, that many of the ladies were loath 
to leave.21 Professor Howard was not single at the time, but there 
were other mustachioed bravos on the campus. 


28 Ibid., 410. 30 Ibid., 74. 
29 Ibid., 12. 31 Ibid., 75. 
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The students received some instruction in fencing at that early date. . 
Probably this form of athletics had its principal appeal because of the 
numerous dramatic representations, in many of which a fencer could 
find prominent employment. One day, while the instructor was coach- 
ing his rather clumsy pupils, a “gentleman of the road” stopped to 
survey them. He had just been fed at the college kitchen, and was in 
a mood for some relaxation. For a while, he watched with some 
patience, and then asked if he might take a hand. “He was given the 
foils, but declined them. One of the larger pupils took a hand with 
him, but was quickly vanquished,” much to his chagrin. The tramp, 
turning to the instructor, asked if he cared to fence a bit. It was 
very embarrassing. What could he do? His reputation was at stake. 
Sinewy, lithe, quick, the little stranger had another victim. Dusting 
his hands, he strode away.°* Probably the fencing instructor was a 
master of parsing, but none too good in the more graceful art of 
self-defense. 


On February 7, 1878, occurred the death of Pius IX. The pontifi- 
cate of this tried and saintly Pope had corresponded with the early 
development of Notre Dame. ‘The University and its students had 
often been the indirect object of the kind beneficence of Pius IX. It 
will be recalled that when the Papal States were in jeopardy, the stu- 
dents had expressed the willingness and the desire to rush to the pro- 
tection of the Pope. Father Sorin had been the object of extraordinary 
kindness on the part of Pius IX. In all, he had twenty-two private 
audiences with His Holiness.2? At Notre Dame grief was genuine 
and profound. The church was decked in mourning, and great black 
streamers were suspended from the arches. A catafalque six feet high 
was erected, and surmounted by a canopy some fifteen feet from the 
ground. Atop the coffin-like structure there gleamed, in the light of 
tapers, the chalice blessed and used by the Holy Father himself. There 
was a solemn march, a Solemn Mass, a solemn panegyric. Father 
Sorin would have liked to be present for the occasion, but he was in 
Europe, in Rome, in fact, at the funeral of the Pope.** 


The success of a college, in large measure, is secured only by a 
brilliant faculty. It will probably pain those who are devoted to Notre 
Dame to know that during this period there were no truly outstanding 


32 Ibid., 395. 
33 Ibid., XIII, (1879-80), 106. 
34 Ibid., XI, (1877-78), 393. 
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scholars on her faculty. Neither among the lay-faculty nor among 
the priests can we discover a great university name. There is no ques- 
tion of the devoted loyalty or the excellent intentions of the staff. 
But devotion and good intentions are no substitute for scholarship. 
We do not blame the men so much as the system. Father Sorin’s idea 
of Notre Dame’s purpose was to produce, not Catholic scholars, but 
good Catholic men for the ordinary walks of life. To that end, he 
countenanced no moves that might make of Notre Dame a real univer- 
sity. This lack of interest in real scholars clung to Notre Dame for 
years, but the misfortune was not unique. Other institutions have 
experienced the same impediment. 


The students at Notre Dame were chiefly interested in pursuing 
studies for the business world. This is well illustrated by the degrees 
conferred in June, 1878. While twenty-four diplomas were given in 
the Commercial department, there were only four Bachelors of Arts, 
one Bachelor of Science, and three Bachelors of Law. There is some 
truth in the statement that most of the people whom the University 
drew to her were not prepared to accept high scholarship; that Notre 
Dame’s sphere of influence was limited to those who could afford only 
two or three years of college life, and then had to get out and earn 
a living. It is not evident, however, that if Notre Dame had tried to 
get a renowned faculty, she would have been left without a clientele. 
There was always, of course, the nightmare of debts and financial 
impotence. 


The only teacher who seems to have left an impression of scholar- 
ship at that period was Father John A. Zahm. He was devoted to 
science and was, practically speaking, the whole department of science. 
Strangely enough, Father Sorin liked him especially, although in many 
ways he was the antithesis of the founder. Father Zahm longed for 
scholarship, admired it, tried to cultivate it in his students. His weekly 
lectures in Phelan Hall, his experiments, his field trips, his efforts to 
enlarge the “Scientific Cabinet,” were noted in each issue of the Scho- 
lastic. In the winter of 1878 he delivered a lecture on “The Phono- 
graph, or Edison’s Talking Machine.” Sound, and the reproduction 
of sound, had been a favorite subject of research with Father Zahm. 
The audience was delighted, but somewhat skeptical. When the stu- 
dents heard Father Zahm say that the machine would reproduce what- 
ever sounds were recorded, one Irishman offered to put the thing to 
a test. He spoke into the recording device: “Mr. Phonograph, how 
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are you? How are your wife and children.” “These questions the 
phonograph repeated with a distinctness that merited an encore” and 
removed all doubts from the mind of the speaker.° 


The students at Notre Dame lived in very close touch with one 
another. Their joys and heartaches were common property. A disaster 
that occurred on October 7, 1878, plunged the students into grief. 
George Sampson, from New Jersey, a student at Notre Dame for the 
previous two years, went hunting. He had a new “fowling piece,” 
and, anxious to try it, tramped over to St. Joseph’s River. Without 
warning, George’s gun went off, the bullet entering his own body. 
Father Tim O’Sullivan from Laporte, an old Notre Dame boy himself, 
happened to be walking along the opposite bank. When he saw George 
fall to the ground, he immediately plunged into the river, risking his 
own life, and got to George before he died. It was one of those 
catastrophes which has its compensations—one Notre Dame man help- 
ing another to die a good death.*® 


35 Tbid., XII, (1878-79), 142. 
36 Ibid., 93. 
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The great fire of 1879. Fortitude of Sorin. Corby again presi- 
dent. Rebuilding. 


sun enough to be pleasantly warm. And from the lake to 

the west, a slight breeze was blowing. And it was Wednes- 
day, a free day for the students. Just a few days previous, Father 
Sorin had packed his bags for another trip to Europe. He would go 
by Montreal, and embark from New York some ten days later. He 
had made a point of informing the community that he disliked these 
frequent jaunts abroad. And on this lazy April day, so dangerously 
close to spring-fever epidemic, the air was unexpectedly rent with the 
sudden, shrill cry that rose from voices of the Minims—they were the 
first to see it—“Fire, fire! The college is on fire!” It was eleven o’clock. 


5 HE morning of April 23, 1879, was refreshing. There was 


The flames were low on the college roof, close to the little railing 
that ran round the dome. Workmen had been on the roof as late as 
ten o'clock making some repairs. At that hour they had descended, 
locking the door behind them. If, when the fire was first detected, 
water in any quantity could have been brought to the roof, it would 
have been easily extinguished. But the building was six stories high; 
the buckets placed for just such an emergency were empty; and in the 
confusion that ensued precious time was lost. In ten or fifteen minutes 
the pitch roof began to blaze, sending forth clouds of dense smoke. 

Water, by steam pressure, was finally forced into the great tanks 
on the roof. Everyone who could help rushed to form the lines of 
a bucket-brigade, but soon the water in the tanks was exhausted. Some 
heroic souls, panting and shouting, stayed on the roof, hoping against 
hope that the fire might be crushed out. But when the supports of the 
dome burned away, and the statue went crashing below in a billow 
of sparks and flame, even the most courageous thought only of saving 
whatever effects might be carried out of the burning building." 

It is fortunate that there were no casualties. There were some close 
calls, however. Florian DeVoto and Brother Bruno had not noticed 
how close the fire was coming to them, and when they saw their pre- 
dicament, it looked as though they would have to jump to certain death 


1 Scholastic, XII, (1878-79), 533-534. 
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or be consumed in the flames. Florian noticed the great water pipe 
that extended down the building. Immediately he and the Brother 
slid to the ground, slightly shaken but immensely relieved.2 Mr. 
Klingel, a merchant from South Bend, who assisted in carrying out 
valuables, barely missed being hit by a portion of falling wall. Senator 
Leeper, his arms full of books, escaped a falling cornice by a split 
second. And a Sister, passing through the rear door, had not gone 
more than ten feet when the rear porch collapsed.? A young student, 
Harry Kitz, was rushing out of the burning building, happy in the 
thought he had saved a few books. Having seen these narrow acci- 
dents, he must have been filled with unspeakable terror as he felt him- 
self crushed and stretched on the ground. Surprised he surely must 
have been at his own strength in casting off what he thought, mis- 
takenly, was a falling wall, but which proved to be only a mattress 
thrown from the fourth floor.4 


In the meantime frantic efforts had been made to get help from 
South Bend. That neighboring town had a fire engine of sorts, but 
it hadn’t been used for two years. Besides, it was necessary to round 
up the volunteer firemen; next, they had to put the machine in order. 
Finally, with much huffing and puffing, and a glorious good will, the 
South Bend fire-department appeared. If it had been there a half- 
hour earlier, perhaps much of the college building might have been 
saved. Certainly the Infirmary and the Music Hall would have been 
spared.° 


In their desire to save something, students ran to the windows with 
chairs and desks, books and linens, stuffed birds and geological speci- 
mens, and hurled everything below. Those on the outside hesitated, 
very ptudently, to dash close enough to save these articles. At any 
moment they might have been brought low by an avalanche of beds 
or tables. Of course, this was sheer waste, particularly with regard to 
the library. Old letters, historical documents, valuable manuscripts, 
never to be replaced, went up in flames because of the thoughless zeal 
of some.® 

Within three hours the college building, St. Francis’ Home, the 
Infirmary, and Music Hall were in complete ruin. About three 
o’clock Father Corby, the President, summoned some of the wiser 

2 Ibid., XIV, (1880-81), 500. 5 Ibid., XII, (1878-79), 533. 
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heads to consult about what should be done. It was determined to 
close the school immediately. Accordingly, the students were called 
to the church, which had fortunately escaped the conflagration. The 
President explained to them that telegrams would be sent forthwith 
to their parents explaining the situation. They would have to go 
home. But he promised them that by September they would be able 
to return to a bigger and better Notre Dame.” 


Many in and around South Bend showed a good will that was 
immediate and practical. There had been no dinner that day, of 
course, and although the fire had not penetrated to the kitchens, the 
good Sisters were swamped with anxiety and work. Many of the South 
Bend residents brought food and the offer of shelter. For the most 
part, however, they were able to make only passable adjustment for 
the night. Luckily the weather was balmy and the students manifested 
great good will in supporting the inconveniences caused by the fire. 
What students remained on the grounds found shelter in Washington 
Hall. Bedding and pillows were spread out on the floor. The stage 
was occupied by the faculty. In the midst of disaster, a good-natured 
sense of humor expressed itself when the students, looking about at 
their unaccustomed plight, began singing, “The old home ain’t what 
it used to be!” ® Of course, it was a heavy night for Father Corby. 
His most anxious thought was: “How will this affect Father Sorin?” 
And it was a matter of no small concern. Father Sorin was no longer 
a young man. It was feared that news of Notre Dame’s disaster would 
be too great a shock for him. They determined, therefore, to notify 
the superior at St. Laurent College, Montreal, asking him to keep the 
news from Father General until a messenger could arrive from Notre 
Dame. That night, at nine o’clock, trusty Jimmy Erwards took the 
train to Montreal to break the sad news to Father Sorin personally.? 


Since fully two months of class should have been the lot of Notre 
Dame boys had it not been for the fire, a nice problem arose regarding 
those who were scheduled to receive degrees in June? There were no 
educational associations to consult at the time. The good sense of 
the faculty decided to give at once degrees to every candidate whose 
work thus far had been satisfactory. Thursday afternoon the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon three students, one from Sing 


7 Ibidem. 9 Ibid., 545. 
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Sing, N. Y., another from Nachitoches, La., and the third from Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Martin McCue, later, Notre Dame’s professor of 
Engineering, got his Bachelor of Science degree that day, too. Five new 
lawyers were made that afternoon. The following day those gradu- 
ating in the commercial course got their diplomas—that is, they were 
notified that they would receive them later, for every bit of parchment 
and sheepskin had gone up in smoke. 


The loss was estimated at $200,000. Only $45,000 was forth- 
coming in insurance. It was a terrible blow, for in three hours was 
wiped out the result of thirty-five years of hard, grueling sacrifice. It 
took something more than courage to face the future. Father Corby 
had promised the students a new Notre Dame by September. But as 
the ashes began to cool, he himself wondered if he had not been too 
optimistic. How would Father Sorin feel about it? 


A few days later, April 27th, he found out. The sixty-five year 
old man walked around the ruins, and those who followed him were 
confounded by his attitude. Instead of bending, he stiffened. There 
_was on his face a look of grim determination. He signalled all of them 
to go into the church with him. 

I was then present when Father Sorin, after looking over the 
destruction of his life-work, stood at the altar steps of the only build- 

ing left and spoke to the community what I have always felt to be the 

most sublime words I ever listened to. There was absolute faith, confi- 

dence, resolution in his very look and pose. “If it were ALL gone, I 

should not give up!” were his words in closing. The effect was electric. 

It was the crowning moment of his life. A sad company had gone into 

the church that day. They were all simple Christian heroes as they 


came out. There was never more a shadow of a doubt as to the future 
of Notre Dame.!11 


With such an example, there was no indulgence in useless regrets 
or unmanly sorrow. The ruins smoldered for about three weeks,’* but 
around the edges everyone went to work clearing away the debris. 
There was not a cart, wheelbarrow or wagon that was not impressed 
into service. Every member of the community felt it his duty to don 
old clothes and show how he could labor. Even some students, in 
a burst of enthusiasm, insisted that they, too, would stay on and do 
what they could. Bright and early on April 30th, the students got a 
wheelbarrow and began work—loading up bricks which their Latin 


11 T. E. Howard to Fr. D. Hudson, s.d., Prov. Arch. 
12 Scholastic, XII, (1878-79), 561. 
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professor was to haul away. The work was hard, their enthusiasm 
waned, and the next morning, they could not be found.1® 


Father Sorin, however, insisted on being the first to give the 
example. He was out early in the morning, doing his share. The 
Scholastic said of him: 

Everyone agrees that Very Rev. Father General can wheel off a 
load of bricks with great grace and dignity. We do not wish to dis- 
courage the efforts of a conscientious worker, but still, regard for 
historical accuracy compels us to state that Father Granger would 
scarcely command a large salary among the horny-handed sons of toil. 

It may be the want of skill of the loader that makes the cart almost 

immediately capsize, but we don’t by any means say that this is the 

unquestionable fact.14 

Around the country, when Notre Dame’s disaster became known, 
expressions of sympathy were manifold. In South Bend there were 
several gatherings. It was evident that if Notre Dame were to be re- 
built a large sum of money must be immediately secured. The sum 
needed was so great that it stunned the South Benders. Notre Dame’s 
first pupil, Alexis Coquillard, immediately contributed five hundred 
dollars, and wrote a letter to the citizens assembled at the Opera 
House, declaring they must not be mean in dealing with Notre Dame. 
He told the citizenry that South Bend had profted immensely by 
Notre Dame’s proximity “as every merchant, mechanic, clothinghouse, 
boot-and-shoe store, dry-goods store, grocery, lumberman, and miller 
can testify.” 1° 

At St. Mary’s the first reaction of the girls was to promise all 
their pocket-money for the rebuilding of Notre Dame. Later, when 
they realized how little that would be, they arranged to put on a gala- 
concert in South Bend, the proceeds of which would go to the re- 
habilitation of the college.1® 


In Chicago there was prompt sympathy. That city, from which 
Notre Dame drew so many of her students, and which itself had gone 
through flame and fury eight years previously, was generous in her 
response. It was recalled that the University had given a benefit per- 
formance in 1871 for the victims of the Chicago fire. Therefore, 
meetings were held and committees formed. And they accomplished 
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14 Ibidem. 
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a great deal, mostly among the merchants of the city whose credit was 
extended to Notre Dame.1” 


In early May the columns of the Chicago Tribune contained an 
anonymous letter from someone who protested giving aid to Notre 
Dame. It was stated that the school had no other purpose “than 
making converts among its Protestant students” and that this was done 
“under the pretense of education.” Judge T. G. Turner, in a letter 
appearing in the same paper May 16th, wrote a vigorous protest 
against the anonymous correspondent, winding up his letter by saying 
that no one was “asking pecuniary aid of Protestants as such, but of 
persons whose generosity is not blinded by bigotry, however religiously 
disposed. I am not, sir, nor have I ever been, nor do I expect to be 
a Catholic, but I am a friend of honesty and truth.” 18 


Generous as the many friends showed themselves, still a great deal 
was lacking. In the Scholastic for May 31st, there appeared the follow- 
ing editorial: 

STRANGE BUT TRUE 

It is strange and yet true that among the countless letters of deep, 
undoubted and even substantial sympathy received here during the 
month from former students of Notre Dame, there is not one from a 
certain class among them. What class do we mean? We did not make 
it; they themselves formed it; neither is it a class of recent origin, nor 
of local interest, for it dates back even to the first years of the Univer- 
sity, and its members are found under our windows, almost, as well as 
in many States of the Union. We do not mean the dead, for they 
could not write to us; we do not mean the expelled, for they would 
feel abashed to write to us. 

We mean a class of living, would-be young gentlemen, who never 
paid their school bills, either while here or years after leaving college. 
Again and again they were reminded of this honest debt, of their fair 
promises, but did not even reply. They have at all times been a drag 
on the prosperity of Notre Dame, and they should now have been the 
first to come to her help in distress. Will they even be the last? If not 
inclined to be generous, will they not at least be just and come forward 
like men and pay their honest debts?19 


This more than gentle reminder was indeed futile. In 1881, after 
waiting two years, Father Sorin was disgusted with “this class.” He 
had made a personal appeal to nearly two hundred families indebted 
to Notre Dame, not including at all those who had received reductions, 
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not including those whose debts had been cancelled, but to those only 
who had acknowledged their indebtedness and had promised to pay. 
Father Sorin made the letter as strong as possible. He had great hopes 
of receiving a substantial sum, for the indebtedness in question 
amounted to about $75,000. “Shall I say how much I received?” he 
writes. “Why not? It may be profitable for us all to know the 
answer. I received $22!” We can hardly blame the man for adding 
bitterly: “This is the lesson I then learned: we expected to make 
friends by patiently waiting. .. . We failed, and what is worse yet, 
we made of those pretended friends ingrates, the worst class of 
people!” *° Some years later Father Timothy Maher, then treasurer 
of the University, gave a demonstration that he, too, had learned a 
lesson. On the front porch of the Main Building a man of about 
thirty-five or forty was passing from one priest to another, shaking 
hands, and expressing delight at seeing his old professors. When he 
came to Father Maher, he said: “Well, Father Maher, I’ll bet you 
don’t remember me, do you?” “Yes, I do. It is difficult to forget the 
names of those young men who haven’t paid their bills yet!” 


With extraordinary speed the ruins were cleared away. So 
promptly did everyone address himself to the work of rebuilding that 
the bricks and masonry were still hot while being hauled away. Near 
the Junior refectory, underneath a pile of charcoal and rubbish, anxious 
hands reached to rescue some serviceable college china-ware. The 
plates were quickly dropped. They were red-hot.24 The hose was 
constantly played on those spots which were still smoking. Hundreds 
of loads of rubbish were carted away and served to lay a foundation 
for a more solid road from the college toward St. Joseph’s Lake over 
toward the present Community House.?” A great deal of the brick 
was still good. The novices were untiring in their efforts to clean and 
pile what might be of future use.?° 


By May 17th, Mr. W. J. Edbrooke, a Chicago architect, had sub- 
mitted his plans for the new building. On that very day the architect, 
together with Professor Ivers, staked out the limits for the new edi- 
fice.2+ The fear of future fires impelled the administration to take 


20 Circular Letters of the Very Rev. Edward Sorin.... 1885, 153-154. 
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every precaution. The new building would be as fireproof as was then 
possible. There would be no mansard roof, no pitch and gravel, but 
slate only. It was suggested that the city of South Bend extend its 
water mains to the college grounds, for which the city would be amply 
compensated,”° 


Ground was broken on Saturday, May 17th. The first stone was 
placed on Monday, May 19th.2® It was estimated that 4,350,000 
bricks were going into the new building.*” By June 21st the stone 
foundation for the front extension was in place, the window frames 
for the first story were up, and fifty-six bricklayers were engaged in 
work. On June 28th, the second story, its windows surmounted with 
caps of galvanized iron, was completed.?® The Fourth of July was 
celebrated by the completion of the third story. The record reads like 
an architectural marathon. Of course, that was a day innocent of 
labor disputes and delays. There was no eight-hour day, no forty-hour 
week. With this advantage, and with the three hundred workmen 
employed, the constant stream of stone that came by rail, the un- 
broken lines of wagons bringing brick from the kilns of South Bend 
and Bertrand, the all-out effort was magnificent.?® 


The building, with its countless angles and corners and jutting 
points of masonry, the numerous gables and turrets, the classic pillars 
that support the dome and statue, puzzles anyone who tries to classify 
it. The architect called it modern Gothic. The ground plan was a 
sort of fancy T-formation, the lower portion of which had an extension 
of 224 feet; the cross on the T spread 320 feet. At the intersection 
was a rotunda extending from the second floor clear to the dome.*° 
There had been a dome on the second college building, and Father 
Sorin was determined that there should be another on the present 
structure. And the girls at St. Mary’s, not perhaps without some 
persuasion from Mother Angela, announced that they would furnish 
the statue to be placed on the dome. Indeed, by July 12th, they had 
even determined the design of the statue. It would be a replica of that 
erected by Pius IX in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome for the com- 
memoration of the Immaculate Conception just previously promul- 
gated,*+ 


The Library had been completely destroyed in the fire. Professor 
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James Edwards took upon himself the task of gathering books and 
manuscripts. Within a month after the fire, he had made a begin- 
ning.°* Still a month later, he had gathered over a thousand vol- 
umes.°* In the midst of all the expenditure, the president was per- 
plexed how to treat the problem of reduced rates in tuition, a reduction 
which had been announced previous to the catastrophe of April 23rd. 
It was finally agreed that the reduction should go through. From $150 
a semester, the payment was cut to $125. “We should here remind 
our friends,” says the Scholastic, “that this sum is at the rate of but 
six dollars a week—scarcely more than the price for board and room 
in a good boarding-house.”** Notre Dame felt as though she were 
making a gift of the tuition, as, indeed, she was, 


The University must have been disappointed when the fall session 
opened. Only 324 students enrolled. That counted everyone—college 
students, preparatory students, and minims.°°? Special care had been 
taken to finish the Infirmary, so that the students might be accomodated 
in case the college building were not finished.*® But by September, 
those fears were allayed. The college building was finished, and 
ready. Even a bit of frescoing had been done on the inside. Professor 
Jacob Ackerman went to work in the senior refectory (the old Brown- 
son Hall commons), painting various scenes on the walls, principally 
the famous churches of the world. A swift glance at these works may 
leave one with an impression of mediocrity. But for us who can 
leisurely survey them, they are full of human interest, and no little 
amusement. The artist, whenever he could do so, introduced small 
clerical figures depicting the priests and Brothers of Notre Dame. 
Today these paintings are found in the offices of the General Admin- 
istration of the University, and more than one nervous student wait- 
ing in the lobby of the Prefect of Discipline has added a moustache or 
a beard to the figures originally compounded by Ackerman.°7 


In spite of the general decrease in enrollment, the Notre Dame 
Law School increased in numbers.?® As for material improvements, 
the students were delighted with the new gas illumination which 
spared their eyes, the novel introduction of steam heat and running 
cold and hot water in the lavatories, without which their early toilet 
"32 Ibid. 578. 85 Thirty-Sixth Annual Catalogue. ... 1879-1880. 
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had been a painful operation. The matutinal silence was broken by 
“ohs” and “ahs” of relief and appreciation. Notre Dame was emerg- 
ing from her pioneer days.°? 

eae a 


After thirty-eight years of college existence, Notre Dame took 
stock of her graduates. What had happened to them? 
. . . Of the young men who have graduated in the classical and 
scientific courses at Notre Dame, about 18% are priests, 27% are 
lawyers, 8% are educators, 6% are physicians, 3% are editors, 7% 
are engineers, 4% are farmers, 10% are business men. Of the others, 
some are dead, several are now studying law, medicine, theology, etc. 
Two or three are doing nothing. When graduated, four-fifths of the 
whole number were Catholics, two or three Israelites, and about one- 
fifth Protestants. . . .40 
You remember that Napoleon III had presented Notre Dame with 
a “munificent gift,” the telescope. Was it saved in the fire? We are 
told that, to some extent it suffered in the fiery blast, not so much by 
being burned as by being “saved,” which unnecessary process “jarred 
it slightly to the manifest injury of its nervous system. By the kind 
care of Brother Wilfred, however, it was braced up with the desired 
tonics, and the gentlemen of the astronomy class rallied round it for 
the first time on the evening of September 21st in great hopes of see- 
ing the purple spot on Jupiter.” +1 

The Great Fire was only a memory on the 22d of September when 
a great football match was played on the campus between the “Reds” 
and the “Blues.” It was the most stubbornly contested game as yet 
witnessed on the campus. The stakes were a barrel of cider—“sweet,” 
it was said. The game was witnessed by the boys of the Senior de- 
partment, some forty or fifty workmen, and several members of the 
faculty. Two Chicago boys were the opposing captains. “At half- 
past one, the members of both clubs donned their respective colors and 
appeared on the campus in their gayest attire.” It took fifty minutes 
for the “Reds” to gain a goal. There was a breathing spell of twenty 
minutes, and then the “Blues” kicked a goal. They were all even. 
After a hard struggle, the “Reds” got another goal, but only after one 
hour and forty minutes.4? That night the “Reds” were slightly un- 
manageable. It took Father Corby’s kind but firm word to quell their 
spirits. 

39 Ibid., 42-43. 41 Ibid., 59. 
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Refectory etiquette. Student recreation. Washington Hall. The 
Murals. Father Lilly. Senior Flag Day. Father Sorin and the 


Press. 


Ort table manners of boys at boarding school are amazing. 
A boy’s mind is surprisingly fertile in finding ways of re- 

verting to primitive types of food absorption. It comes as 
a distinct shock to parents to discover, that whatever else the lads 
learned in college, they learned no table manners. 


In the winter of 1880, the students in the refectory at Notre Dame 
were complimented on their courteous behavior. One might gather 
from that statement that the table manners of the boys of Notre Dame 
were quite exceptional. It is difficult to believe, however. For years 
it had been the practice to have reading at meals. Students were sup- 
posed to listen, and sometimes they were questioned regarding the 
substance of what was being read. Perhaps that practice did help some, 
but it sorely tried the patience of the boys. Moreover, it occasioned 
many things not sanctioned in any book of etiquette. During reading 
it was always funnier to spill gravy in your neighbor’s lap, slip a frank- 
furter into his pocket, or let a platter crash to the floor. Father Corby 
decided to omit a great deal of the reading at meals. 


When spirits got too high, it was the policy of the Prefect of Dis- 
cipline to walk the legs off the boys. Long journeys afoot were pre- 
scribed. For instance, on October 1, 1879, the Juniors walked to 
Bertrand. Professor Joe Lyons and three Brothers went along to see 
that the lads committed no depredations. The college dog trotted along 
with them. They sang and hollered and ran and scuffled. As they 
passed through the country, the girls in the fields waved to them, which, 
of course, brought riotous response from the boys.” 


When the Michigan state-line was reached, they gave three lusty 
cheers for Michigan, and betook themselves to “The Sign of the 
Horse-Shoe” for refreshments. After roaming about for an hour or 
so, they were pretty well tuckered out. It was decided to ride back 
on the train. “The conductor proved to be a whole-souled man, and 
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took the party at excursion rates.” When the train got to St. Mary’s 
station, Father Sorin was waiting for them. This was always a sober- 
ing experience. The Prefect of Discipline was waiting for them at the 
college. They marched up to him in grand military style, their caps 
decorated with sprigs of green, each carrying a stick over his shoulder 
like an improvised musket. After supper the Prefect of Discipline told 
them they might sleep an extra hour next morning.® 


The Minims were becoming more and more the apple of Father 
Sorin’s eye. He delighted in their innocent companionship. The 
Sisters who had charge of them were exceedingly careful to instill into 
their young hearts a reverence for the tall priest with the white beard. 
It was not difficult, for when he visited them Father Sorin always 
brought along some gift, candy, or fruit, or a religious article. As he 
saw their number increase, he promised them a great “Parisian dinner” 
when there should be fifty minims. In the spring of 1881, when it 
seemed that fifty would not be reached, Father Sorin felt sorry for the 
little fellows who had set their hearts on that banquet. Bishop Dwenger 
of Fort Wayne, together with Father Sorin, visited the class-room of 
the Minims, and Father Sorin suggested that if the lads would pro- 
claim the good Bishop a Minim, ex honoris causa, for even one day, he 
might really count as two Minims, and then there would be just fifty 
of them. Bishop Dwenger was immediately assailed and graciously 
yielded to this pious fraud. A few days later, while this latest Minim 
acquisition was still on the grounds, the “Parisian dinner” took place. 
One Minim, less afraid of the Bishop than of Father Sorin, remarked 
that, as a good Minim, the Bishop ought not to smoke. “Ya! Vell, den, 
I take de day off!” was the episcopal reply.* 


Football, as played in 1881, was still a far cry from the game of 
today. It seems that everyone played, not just in different games, 
but in the same game. On September 22nd, for instance, Joe Lyons 
urged the boys to get up a match. Frank Campau captained the 
“Reds,” and Dick French led the “Blues.” By actual count, one hun- 
dred and twenty students joined in the contest. Without any time 
out, the “Reds” ran all over the field, mostly between the sidelines, 
until DeVoto finally kicked a goal. It had taken forty-five minutes. 
The “Blues” then had a turn at it, and, after forty minutes, kicked 
the ball between the uprights. It looked for a time as though the 
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“Blues” were going to get another score, but the “Reds” rallied, and 
after thirty minutes, all were so thoroughly exhausted that they were 
willing to call it a tie.° 


Southeast of the college building, and on that site occupying a 
position relative to the church, Music Hall was being started. It is 
practically the same building which today is called Washington Hall. 
Three years a-building, it was not dedicated until 1882, although it was 
serviceable long before that. 


Father Corby took especial pride in his new college building. The 
ceilings were very high and the rooms quite spacious. Not only was 
it considered very elegant, but very hygienic. It was pointed out that 
Notre Dame had installed a ventilating system unequalled in any public 
building in America. Fresh air, warmed in winter time, was introduced 
into ninety-five different apartments, while the foul air, “which,” says 
the Scholastic, “is the cause of those fatal diseases of the lungs and 
throat so common in our country,” was drawn off through ventiducts 
which rose sixteen feet above the college roof.6 As yet (1879), the 
dome had not been added to the main building, but Father Corby had 


a model of it in his office, and was happy to show it to those interested.” 


Travel by rail was yearly becoming more accommodating. Notre 
Dame was able to draw students from great distances due to the im- 
proving facilities. When the students arrived in South Bend, or lef 
for vacations, they were generally accompanied by some professor, a 
priest or a Brother. It was, perhaps, for this very good reason that 
the railroads were lavish in their praise of the conduct of Notre Dame 
boys. It was pleasant to hear that the students drew attention to them- 
selves as being better mannered than “students going to or from other 
colleges.” Notre Dame had reason to be grateful to the railroads, 
for immediately after the fire, when it was so necessary to transport, 
and that hastily, great quantities of building material, the railroads in 
the vicinity were most obliging, even granting the college a half-rate 
on all incoming freight.® 


In the summer of 1880 the huge statue of the Virgin which now 
surmounts the dome was brought to Notre Dame. Since the dome was 
not finished, the statue was hoisted to the roof of the porch on the 


5 Tbid., XV, (1881-82), 40. 
6 Ibid., 152. 
7 Ibid. 154. 
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Administration Building.’ The interior of the building, which had 
been only roughly plastered the year before, was finally finished and 
painted. To Gregori, Father Sorin made the suggestion that he should 
make some sketches for a series of frescoes that might adorn the central 
corridor. The subject was to be the life of Columbus. The painter 
was to depict the glories as well as the humiliations of the great dis- 
coverer. ‘These frescoes, coming, as they did, a short time before the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, were of special interest. Their 
"artistic merit is not of a very high order. Our keenest recollection of 
them is connected with the Brother-porter who invariably repeated his 
set-speech while showing them off to visitors. Before the painting that 
represented “The Mutiny,” he would say, in a soft, rich brogue: 
“Notice the calm expression on the face of Columbus as contrasted 
with the fury of the mutineers. Please do not touch the murals!”?° 


In February, 1882, Father Corby thought it was time to add to 
the eastern wing of the Administration Building, and thus to lengthen 
what today is known as Brownson Hall. The original plans called 
for this addition, as also for one to the west.1! A few months later 
the administration deemed it wise to give the Minims a separate build- 
ing. It would not be large—only ninety feet by forty—a four-storied 
structure, to which an addition could easily be made if the number of 
Minims increased. Father Sorin laid the corner-stone on April 20, 
1882, and made a graceful little speech to his “Princes.” 1” As erected 
then, the building comprised but one half of what is now called St. 
Edward’s Hall. 


The death of Father Edward Lilly deprived the University, just 
after Christmas, 1879, of one of its most talented young priests. From 
that day in 1860 when he had played the piano for Father Sorin, until 
his death, music was his life. He had great purity of taste and was 
impatient with mediocrity. His health had always been bad; he had 
no reserve strength. After a concert or an arduous practice he would 
stretch out on his cot exhausted. Only once did music cease to be 
the center of his life. That was after the great fire, when, misjudging, 
his capacities, he set to work like a little fury, cleaning brick and haul- 
ing away rubbish. It was his undoing. Fever, coughing-spells, loss of 


9 Ibid., XIV, (1880-81), 10. 

10 Ibid., XV, (1881-82), 124, 140, 332. 
11 Ibid., 334. 

12 Ibid., 479, 495. 
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appetite soon gave his superiors the melancholy knowledge that he was 
dying of tuberculosis. On New Year’s Day, 1880, the band led a 
funeral procession to the community cemetery, playing one of Father 
Lilly’s own compositions, a death march that he had composed a year 
previously for the funeral of George Sampson, the student who had 
accidentally shot himself.1% 


Once again military training, on a limited scale, became part of 
the student life. A certain Captain Cocke was in charge of this de- 
partment. Through the good offices of Senator D. R. Leeper, the 
government contributed one hundred Sharpe’s breech-loaders of the 
latest pattern.‘* Father Corby was, naturally partial to the military. 
He noted, too, that in nearly every educational institution in the 
country there was a group of military cadets. He favored this revival 
because, as he said, it was a great source of recreational and physical 
culture. Nor did he forget the disciplinary angle‘? When they 
paraded in South Bend the following spring, with their gray uniforms, 
with frock-coats and regulation caps, the Notre Dame Cadets drew 
many cheers from the throngs gathered to see them pass.1® 


During the year of 1880-81, 351 students were in attendance at 
Notre Dame, an increase of 26 over the previous year. At commence- 
ment, 1881, the University conferred only seven degrees—one in Arts 
and Letters, two in Science, and four in Law. Commercial diplomas 
were given to 31. The University honored John Boyle O’Reilly with 
an LL.D. This was about the only thing for which that day can be 
distinguished.1” 


That there were plenty of boyish pranks and lots of devilment 
among the students, there is no denying. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it was not only the close supervision of the boys that prevented 
any serious outbreaks. As Father Sorin remarked on more than one 
occasion, it was a fine sense of reverence for the priests that made the 
boys behave themselves, even if they did so grudgingly. Notre Dame 
never tolerated fraternities. Nor would she permit hazing of students, 
a practice, that is, happily, dying out in most institutions. Occasion- 
ally, however, the night air was rent with the cry: “In the lake!” This 

13 Jbid., XIII, (1879-80), 263. 

14 Tbid., XIV. (1880-81), 301. 
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was the signal for the dunking of some fellow who had offended the 
“student code.” In many instances, it was very effective, although the 
prefects tried to stop this, too. Most often, however, they arrived on 
the spot when the victim was already well dampened. 


For many decades past, it has been the custom of the Senior Class 
to present the Stars and Stripes to the University on Washington’s 
Birthday. The beginning of such a custom was in 1882, although it 
took place, not on February 22nd of that year, but on March 7th. 
The students and faculty gathered in the rotunda under the yet un- 
finished dome. After the band had finished a martial air, George E. 
Clarke, of Cairo, Illinois, made the presentation speech. Father Walsh 
reciprocated, and promised that the flag should fly from the steeple on 
Washington Hall. At the conclusion, cries of “rec” were heard on 
all sides. That afternoon, there were no classes.+® 

Shortly after the beginning of 1882, Father Corby received a note 
from Father Sorin. It read to the effect that Rome had heard with 
some astonishment that Father Corby was both Provincial and Presi- 
dent of the University. Ecclesiastical authorities thought that this was 
too much responsibility for one man. Accordingly, Father Sorin felt 
it his duty to relieve him of one or other of the offices. Father Corby 
immediately replied, saying that he would be glad to yield the office 
of Provincial and retain the presidency, since it represented less author- 
ity. Father Sorin, however, had a different idea. He thought it 
better to have Father Corby remain Provincial since he was an older 
man. “It’s time we should look to young Father Walsh and try him 
in the office of President.” 19 

Father Thomas Walsh, the new president, explained why Notre 
Dame had so few graduates in comparison to the number of students. 
He said that it had been the policy at Notre Dame to disregard the 
rigid and unbending practice at most institutions of considering Greek 
and Latin alone the gauge of an education. “Until the conductors of 
colleges,” he said, “concede that students and their parents possess a 
certain right in the matter of determining the course of studies to be 
followed, they will be looked upon. . . . as men who have no sympathy 
with the world of beneficent actualities.” 2° Of course, Father Walsh 
did not approach Harvard’s Eliot in his advocacy of “electives.” What 


18 Ibid., XV, (1881-82), 396. 
19 Corby to Sorin, s. d. Prov. Arch. 
20 Scholastic, XV, (1881-82), 605. 
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Father Walsh was saying was that when a parent wanted to give his 
son a little education that would fit him for business, it would be un- 
fair to exclude him from the college because of his reasonable unwilling- 
ness to follow the college course “in its entirety.” The President con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that the “time will soon come when the 
greater majority of those attending (Notre Dame) would be prepared 
to follow the regular Collegiate Course as at present laid down.” 


So, on Commencement Day, 1882, the Bachelor’s degrees were 
scarce: three in Arts and Letters, two in Science and one in Law. 
Those receiving diplomas in the Commercial department, however, 
reached the number of forty. The exercises were made more notable 
by the production of “Oedipus Tyrannus.” Professor Gregori had 
designed the costumes; Professor Nobles had written some original 
music for the choruses; and Father Stoffel had drilled the actors for 
months. Father Stoffel, the eminent Greek scholar, took care that not 
one word was spoken except in the original Greek. The performance 
must have been quite a bore to the parents and friends who had come 
from Keokuk or Cairo, but none would admit it. Perhaps it was the 
new system of illumination that held their rapt attention, for that night 
was the first time Washington Hall sparkled with “Edison’s incandes- 
cent bulbs.” Indeed, for most of those visitors the wonder of electricity 
was more strange than the tongue their children spoke that night.?1 


Father Sorin always had an eye to the press. He realized it could 
be of immense value to the school. Indeed, not only in the local papers 
in South Bend, but in the neighboring cities as well, Notre Dame was 
always given generous attention. On New Year’s Day, 1881, the 
founder dispatched to the two South Bend papers identical gifts. 
Each received a huge pyramidal cake, flanked by “bottles of Bordeaux 
of the vintage of ’75 and California wines of 1878, and a good flagon 


of Chartreuse.” With this present went the following admonition: 

The following Parisian etiquette must be strictly observed in dis- 
posing of the three accompanying articles, otherwise, no one can say 
what might happen: 

1. They form neither a meal nor a lunch; for in either, the people 
eat and drink, and the disposition of the above is neither the one nor 
the other; it is a Parisian dessert. 

2. This dessert is intended for twelve joyous guests, for whom the 
cake is divided into two parts, perfectly equal; one facing east for 
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Bordeaux, the other straight west, toward San Francisco. The com- 
pany are thereby divided into two respectable bodies. 


3. The eastern show first, in most elegant style, how to finish both 
cake and wine without eating and drinking, viz: by carefully, and 
cautiously, and politely, dipping the one into the other. 


4. Ten minutes after the disappearance of both, the Chartreuse is 
poured into 12 liquor glasses and leisurely degusted to the last 
drop, each one looking at someone else inquiringly, trying to ascertain 
how he or she or they like it. 


5. If the little Parisian dessert has given satisfaction, the party will 
show their appreciation in one same way, viz: by returning basket and 
bottles to Notre Dame for another supply twelve months hence; 
otherwise, the giver could not persuade himself that he had succeeded 
in pleasing his best friends.22 


There can be no doubt that the newspaper men enjoyed the gift, 
but when they read the list of instructions, they probably thought 
Father Sorin a bit balmy. How could he expect gentlemen of the 
press to waste precious time by looking east and west and into some- 
one else’s eyes to see if they liked it? Of course, they liked it! It 
is not known whether any part of the ritual was observed except that 
portion which asked for the return of basket and bottles. That in- 
junction was most scrupulously effected.?* 


Father Sorin could be very courtly. In the 1880’s, when his appear- 
ance was so majestic and patriarchal, his figure was one that inspired 
reverential awe. But when he bowed graciously, and smilingly spoke 
in his rich, bass voice, his eyes lost some of their fire. Guests who 
met him under these conditions were deeply imprssed. The more 
prominent people of South Bend, the Studebakers and the Stanfields, 
the Hubbards and the Millers, brought their visitors to see him as an 
example of old world courtesy. Father Sorin’s mood expanded under 
these attentions. He was inclined to show these people how respon- 
sive he could be. They would assemble in the parlors at Notre Dame 
about five in the evening, with introductions and pleasant exchanges, 
and a bit of an appetiser, perhaps. At six they were ushered into the 
Senior refectory where three or four tables were “fairly groaning under 
their wealth of viands.” After the dinner, the guests repaired to the 
parlors “where wines were served,” or to the porch where the gentle- 
men “were regaled with the choicest cigars.” When all had rested, 


22 Ibid. XIV, (1880-81), 253. 
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Mrs. Stanfield or Mrs. “Ex-Mayor Miller” would perform on the 
piano. At dusk, they prepared to leave. As they drove off in their 
carriages, Father Sorin had someone play on the chimes in the church 


tower. Yes, he would show these good friends what a gentleman he 
could be! 24 


Those who were afraid that the great fire might undermine Father 
Sorin’s health, feared in vain. During the two or three years that 
followed that catastrophe, it was frequently noted how he had seemed 
rather to regain his youthful vigor. When he sang Mass in the 
church, his deep voice seemed richer and stronger than it had been 
for years.2° Nor were his travels abated. On June 3, 1882, he re- 
turned from France, after his fortieth voyage across the ocean. And 
it was probably the first time that there was no one at the station to 
meet him. When he got off the train at South Bend at two o’clock in 
the morning, there wasn’t even a horse and buggy in sight. Nothing 
daunted, the old man set off as in pioneer days and walked the two 
miles to the college. To his repeated knocking, a sleepy, chagrined, 
but happy religious opened the door.?® The dawn was just breaking. 
Father Sorin went to the church and celebrated Mass. 

24 Ibid., 12. 


25 Ibid., 76. 
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_Thomas E. Walsh, seventh president; early life and education. 
William Hoynes and the Law School. John A. Zahm, Alexander 
Kirsch, Science Hall. Louis Neyron. Albert Zahm and aeronautics. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Maurice Francis Egan. Church of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart. Brownson and Carroll Halls. Sorin 
Hall. St. Edward’s Hall. 


5 HOMAS E. WALSH was but twenty-eight years old when 
he became President of the University of Notre Dame. He 

was a Canadian by birth, the son of Thomas Walsh and 
Winifred McDermott. In the little village of Lacolle in the parish of 
St. Bernard, neighbor to Montreal, he was born May 15th, 1853, and 
three days later, baptized in the parish church. He was one of nine 
children, the fourth in line of birth.t 


Nearby was the parish of St. Laurent and the establishment of the 
Fathers of Holy Cross called the College de St. Laurent. When he 
was fifteen, Tom Walsh enrolled at that college. It may sound a bit 
threadbare to say that he at once gave evidence of a brilliant intellect, 
of serious study and sound piety. Yet in the case of Father Walsh 
it would be distinctly unjust to omit these observations. His mind 
really was extraordinary, his passion for intellectual growth truly 
amazing. Of his goodness and sense of religious values there can be 
no doubt. There is not a single instance, as we search through the 
records or interrogate those who knew him, of anyone who had a harsh 
word for Father Walsh. There is, indeed, only unstinted praise and 


affection. 


In 1872 Thomas Walsh had completed his study of the humanities 
at St. Laurent. Father Sorin was then Superior-General. In his 
occasional visits to St. Laurent, his critical eye had fallen on young 
Walsh who had already signified his desire to become a priest of Holy 
Cross. Sorin consulted with the superiors of the Canadian province. 
One and all, they agreed that Walsh was a young man with a future. 
His fine young mind was tempered by judgment of exquisite rectitude. 
His bearing was confident and firm, his manners were those of a true 
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gentleman turned devout monk. Here was a student, said Sorin, that 
deserved the best training possible. 


Walsh entered the novitiate in 1872. In 1873 Father Sorin packed 
him off to study at the College de Ste. Croix in Neuilly, near Paris. 
Of the three years that he spent at Neuilly we know little except that 
he gave universal satisfaction to his superiors and teachers. There are 
no letters to speak of between Walsh and Sorin. Indeed, there was no 
need of them, for during Father Walsh’s stay in France, Father Sorin 
was there so very much that all their intercommunication could be 
viva voce. 


The founder of Notre Dame, in sending Walsh for “superior stu- 
dies,” had had the best of intentions. But as so often happened under 
the direction of Sorin, new needs developed at Notre Dame which, in 
the founder’s opinion, necessitated the curtailment of the education of 
his subjects. At any rate, before the completion of his theological 
studies, Walsh received orders to return to Notre Dame. Why not 
to Canada? Ah, that was one of Father Sorin’s petty despotisms. In 
his mind, Notre Dame ever came first. And Notre Dame, said Sorin, 
could use a man of Walsh’s calibre. } 


Accordingly, Thomas Walsh arrived at Notre Dame for the fall 
term of 1876. It was Father Colovin’s last year in the presidency. 
Father Sorin was already growing very worried about conditions in 
the college. For one thing, the student body was diminishing day by 
day. Would Mr. Walsh, by his good judgment and affable manners. 
do what he could to see that a spirit of peace descended upon the 
College? And would he accept the obedience to teach the superior 
clases in Latin and Greek? There was, also, added Father Sorin, the 
necessity of completing his sacred studies so that he might be ordained 
in a year or so. Tom Walsh accepted the arrangements without any 
objection, as Father Sorin had foreseen he would. 


That first year as a teacher must have been, in some respects, a 
trying one. Walsh understood quite clearly what Sorin expected of 
him. At the same time, Father Colovin was his immediate superior 
and none too friendly with Sorin. Walsh had an immense respect for 
Colovin’s mind, for it was as bright as Walsh’s own. But Colovin, 
by his aggressiveness, his independence, had mortally offended Sorin. 
And Walsh was caught between the crossfire of these antagonisms. 
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What he would not have done to heal that breach! There was nothing 
for him to do, it seemed, but keep utterly aloof, to teach his classes 
with enthusiasm and earnestness, and by his perfect deportment give 
no lack of satisfaction to either side. 


Then, in 1877, when Father Colovin euphemistically resigned, 
Father Corby was named president. Here again there was a contrast. 
Like Walsh, Corby was the good religious, obedient, pliant, coopera- 
tive. But what a difference in their minds! It must be said to Corby’s 
credit that he at once petitioned that Thomas Walsh, although not 
yet ordained, might be named as his Vice-President and Director of 
Studies. He was ordained a priest, together with John O’Keefe, on 
August 29th, 1877. The ceremony took place at Notre Dame, the 
ordaining prelate Bishop Dwenger of Fort Wayne.” 


When the whole machinery of college life was disrupted by the 
fire of 1879, Father Walsh played a fruitful but quiet part in the 
restoration of order. On him fell the burden of the reorganization of 
classes when the fall term opened; in the hardly rebuilt institution, 
it was his duty to find space for classes; he had to make out the 
schedules for the professors. And since all records had been destroyed 
in the fire, he had nothing to guide him but his prodigious memory 
and his eminent good sense. During the next two years he so thorough- 
ly demonstrated his ability to run things with smoothness and dis- 
patch that Father Sorin decided he should be president. Father Walsh 
took office in 1881. 


Physically, the new president was of medium height, of strong and 
somewhat fleshy appearance. It cannot be said that his features were 
fine, although he was by no means a rugged type. The calmness and 
joy of his countenance, the wonderful smile that nearly always lit his 
face, are the things most often recalled by those who met him. His 
tendency toward flesh might, at first sight, seem to belie the fact of 
his intellectual vigor, unless we recall that other great men of intellect, 
one of whom was called the “Dumb Ox,” had sometimes a tendency 
toward obesity. Father Walsh might have reduced his figure by 
vigorous exercise, but when he had moments of leisure, he preferred to 
pass the time in reading. Those who lived with him recall how, on a 
summet’s day, he would stretch out on the grass under some leafy tree, 
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and find relaxation in the Pensées of Pascal or Bossuet’s Histoire des 
V ariations. 


One might suspect from his very affability that Father Walsh could 
be imposed upon, that he might tolerate abuses and mediocre conduct 
rather than energetically repress them. In correcting neglect of duty, 
his words were not sharp. There was no lightning in his reprimand. 
Nor, yet, was there any soft tenderness. He was a man himself of 
such unimpeachable rectitude that his very poise was sufficient to obtain 
results once his displeasure had been quietly expressed. Although 
clothed with authority, he exercised it with no imperiousness. He had 
such nobility of character that he had no need of studied dignity. In 
him was a perfect blending of the innocence of a child and the wisdom 
of aman. And to do what he did for Notre Dame, he had need of 
all these qualities and the boundless grace of God. 


It was manifest to Father Walsh that Notre Dame’s scholastic 
standards had need of serious bolstering. Since his education had beer 
largely Canadian and French, it may be presumed quite rightly that he 
was not in intimate touch with what was being done at the larger 
American universities. Of course, he would not have been in sym- 
pathy with that larger eclecticism that permitted students to enroll in 
whatever classes they fancied. This was true, not only because the 
student body at Notre Dame was to a great extent still occupied with 
secondary studies, but also because it was contrary to his own disci- 
plined mind to think that a youngster could wisely determine his own 
course of study. 


He saw, however, that there was need of reorganization. He 
began with the Law school, which had been prosperous in former years, 
but had lately declined. To effect a change, he requested that William 
Hoynes take charge of the department. Professor Hoynes was, for 
fifty years, destined to be identified with the Law as taught at Notre 
Dame.* He was a native of County Kilkenny, Ireland, and was born 
in 1847. As a boy of seven, he was brought by his parents to this 
country and they settled in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. A mere youth, he 
learned the printer’s trade in the offices of the LaCrosse Republican. 
The year following the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the 
Union forces as a private in Company A, 20th Wisconsin Infantry. 
He was mustered into service July 31, 1862, at Madison, Wisconsin. 


3 Ibid., XXVI, (1892-93), 42-43. 
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Having been asked his age, he said he was seventeen, although in 
reality he was only fifteen. “A mere stripling!” he said when later 
telling about his enlistment. 


At the battle of Prairie Grove, Arkansas, he received a severe head 
wound in December, 1862, and eleven months later was honorably dis- 
charged. The future “Colonel” had not had enough, however, and 
after re-enlisting he was again mustered into service at Janesville, Wis- 
consin, in February, 1864, as a private in Company D, 2nd Wisconsin 
Cavalry. Again he was wounded, in the fighting in Mississippi. When 
the war was finally over, he was in Austin, Texas, and there, on 
November 15, 1865, he was honorably discharged. 


He returned to his printing trade until the autumn of 1868 when 
he came, as a student, to Notre Dame. After graduation in 1872, he 
went to Brunswick, New Jersey where he became editor of the Daily 
Times. That occupation lasted for two years. In the meantime, 
although he loved journalism, he turned his eyes to the law. He went 
to the University of Michigan in 1874 where he “read law” in the 
ofices of Judge Cooley, working also, intermittently, for newspapers 
in Chicago and Peoria. Such was the informal organization of law 
classes in those days that one might study law and have other occupa- 
tions on the side. From the University of Michigan, he received his 
Bachelor of Laws degree in 1877, was admitted to the bar in that state, 
and was later permitted to plead before the Superior Court in the 
State of Illinois, and finally, before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1878, he received a Master of Arts degree from Notre 
Dame. His law practice in Chicago kept him so busy that he had no 
time for journalism. 


Late in 1882, Father Walsh said that he thought Hoynes ought to 
come to Notre Dame and take charge of the Law School. Hoynes, 
with polysyllabic eloquence, opined that perhaps Father Walsh was 
right. Anyway, he came in January, 1883, and became practically a 
one-man law school. His classes were first taught in the Main Build- 
ing, but were shortly moved to Sorin Hall, where a large room per- 
mitted Hoynes to hold his “Moot Court.” It gave the boys, he said, 
some chance to accustom themselves to the surroundings they would 
actually meet when they began to practice. And it gave a better setting 
for the Colonel’s grandiloquence and flare for passionate oratory. The 
course was extended from two to three years. Hoynes, besides con- 
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ducting the Moot Court, lectured four hours daily. He was assisted 
in various subjects by John Ewing and Lucius Hubbard of South Bend. 
Father Walsh, it seems, had done the right thing. The enrollment in 


the law school began to rise immediately. 


Most individuals who heard Hoynes addressed as “Colonel,” know- 
ing that he was a veteran of the Civil War, imagined that he deserved 
that name by virtue of a regularly earned commission. Hoynes hardly 
ever bothered to dissipate that illusion. But the name came to him 
from quite a different source. During the ’80’s and ’90’s, Hoynes 
organized and drilled the military companies then present on the 
campus. He was the father of “Hoyne’s Light Guards,” and, though 
the students could have called him Major or General, they chose 
“Colonel.” And thus he was established more intrenchably as a 
Colonel than many a commissioned man. 


In the expanding field of science, Notre Dame had not kept pace 
with her contemporaries. Father Walsh was much impressed by the 
scientific curiosity of Father John Zahm and, still later, by that of his 
brother, Dr. Albert Zahm. Then, too, there was Father Alexander 
Kirsch, just returned from Louvain where he had studied biology under 
Abbé J. B. Carnoy. These professors had been giving their lectures 
in old Science Hall, as it was called, or Phelan Hall. These were 
two structures that had been part of the old church, the rear portion 
and the sacristy, and when the western extension, or Carroll Hall was 
added to the Main Building, it became necessary to demolish old 
Science Hall.4 It was imperative, therefore, that Father Walsh must 
put up a building to house the scientific equipment and provide class- 
rooms and laboratories. 


In 1882 it was decided to build what is now known as Science 
Hall. Edbrooke, the architect for the Main Building, was retained to 
design the new structure. Work was begun early in 1883, and on 
June 20th of that year Bishop Watterson of Columbus blessed the 
cornerstone as part of the commencement exercises.” It is of interest 
to note that that cornerstone was the gift of John B. Cassidy of the 
‘class of 1865, the first student to receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from Notre Dame. 


The building itself was the fruit of Father Zahm’s careful study. 


4 Ibid. XVII, (1883-84), 428. 
5 Ibid., XVI, (1882-83), 632. 
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Zahm provided for things scientific on a grand scale for those days. 
He saw to it that laboratories were provided for physics, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, zoology, geology, mineralogy, mechanical engi- 
neering, and photography. There were also numerous class-rooms. 
In the centre of the building, and running two stories in height, was 
the museum for the display of various scientific specimens. Today 
that old building stands pretty much as it was then built, with the 
exception that it has received an addition at the rear for many more 
class rooms. Of course, chemistry and biology and engineering have 
moved into their own quatters. 


Father Kirsch’s four-year course in biological science was not 
started until 1890, and was offered as an “immediate preparation for 
the study of medicine or veterinary science, or with a view to teaching 
or otherwise engaging in biological research.” In the old catalogues 
that pre-dated this era, we find that the “science of anatomy” was 
taught by Rev. Louis J. Neyron. Father Neyron was a secular priest, 
one of the last of those early missionaries who had come to the great 
Northwest in 1835 on the appeal of Bishop Bruté. He told a fascinat- 
ing story. It was to the effect that as a surgeon in the Army of the 
first Napoleon, he had been captured at Waterloo by the British, and 
then released among the British prisoners so that he might attend to 
their wounds. Earlier, he had been, so he said, with Napoleon at 
Moscow and had endured the terrible rigors of the retreat. After the 
downfall of Napoleon, he made up his mind to be a priest, so he be- 
took himself to a seminary.® 


Now, it is strongly suspected that Neyron’s military experiences 
were largely a matter of his own imagination. As far as we can ascer- 
tain, he was not born until 1803,” and wonderful as the French are 
they don’t become surgeons at the age of twelve. Probably he could 
have been a drummer boy, although that, too, seems unlikely. It is 
perfectly possible that he may have penis ichis story to circulate 
in playful innocence, only to be later amused at the awe and reverence 
bestowed on him as a consequence. When he came to Notre Dame, 
he was already advanced in years. There was no one who could say 
for certain that he was ten years younger than he pretended. More- 
over, he did have a fine set of surgical instruments, and also a knowl- 
edge of materia medica wherever he had picked it up. As to his story? 


6 Ibid., XX, (1886-87), 31-32. 
7 Garievito Hudson, Jan. 18, 1888. Hudson Papers, UNDA. 
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Eh, bien, he may have thought, what harm if I do embellish the tale 
a bit! Father Neyron became the campus authority on the Napoleonic 
Wars, and was frequently interviewed by the local newspapers and 
those of Chicago. To the whole story, perhaps, we might apply St. 
Augustine’s solution of a biblical difficulty: non est mendacium, sed 
mysterium. 


Under Father Walsh’s administration, both Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering became regular four-year courses. As yet, there was no 
distinct course of electrical engineering. That came later. 


Albert F, Zahm, brother of Father John A. Zahm, was born in 
1862, at New Lexington, Ohio. Coming to Notre Dame as a stu- 
dent in 1879, he enrolled in the Classical course, although his tempera- 
ment was profoundly scientific. Albert Zahm was no ordinary student. 
His brilliant intellect seized without effort the results which others 
would expend hours to attain. It is interesting to note, too, that he 
was quite human. In his senior year, for instance, he confesses to a 
participation in one of those mild disorders attendant upon college 
life—a grandiose pillow fight in the dormitory.. Among those whom 
he roundly thumped were a future Brigadier-General, a future professor 
of Engineering, and a dignified cleric. This rather happy event cost 
him the gold medal which he had already won three years running. 
His family, he confesses, was much chagrined when he returned home 
that year with only a silver medal. It is very heartening to recall this 
human side of a man who was destined to become so thorough a 
scholar. It explains now why he is as interested in the destinies of 
“Little Orphan Annie” as he is in the latest improvements in aircraft. 


A great many of Albert’s associates thought him quite a dreamer. 
Michael F. Healy, one of Zahm’s classmates, wrote in 1926: 


I would like to recall to Albert Zahm what I thought was the 
wildest kind of bunk when he and I walked around the old campus 
and got near the northwestern corner of it and Albert called my atten- 
tion by saying: “Don’t you hear them and don’t you see them?” 
pointing to the sky. “See what, you lunatic!” I answered. And his 
reply was: “Special airships carrying passengers from Chicago to New 
York without stopping!” Of course, I called him “Looney,” but today 
he is at the top of the science, theory and practice of airships and aerto- 
nautics.9 


8 Not at Huntington, Indiana, as is sometimes stated. 


9 Alumnus, V, (1926-27) 83. 
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Few could foresee how so many of Zahm’s dreams would come to 
fruition. He had definite ideas about the rocket-propulsion of boats 
over the surface of the water; he invented a gun that would shoot 
around a corner; he designed a sort of helicopter that rose swiftly 
and crashed against the ceiling, a “sort of pocket-knife affair,” as he 
called it. 


In his senior year, he designed a rotor plane to be driven by a heat 
engine. With a feathering paddle-wheel on either side, the craft should 
rise vertically, hover, or travel swiftly, as the pilot controlled the 
power and paddle-setting eccentric. This scheme, however, he dis- 
carded in favor of the airplane. 


His first experiments in the aerodynamic balance were performed 
in old Science Hall in 1880. In 1882 he built the first windtunnel 
for comparing the lift and drag of aeronautic models. This tunnel he 
fashioned by removing the vibrating screens from a farmer’s winnowing 
blower. Though only hand-driven, it could produce a fairly steady 
wind. He noted how much more efficient were arched than plane 
wings. He was among the first to favor the bird-shaped slender con- 
cave surfaces for the aircraft’s wings and propellers. It is worth 
remembering that this wind tunnel was the forerunner of the world’s 
first large wind tube, built later by Zahm, in 1901, at the Catholic 
University. 


In 1883 he was graduated from Notre Dame, but stayed on at the 
University as a professor of Mathematics. He himself says that his 
finest discovery came in his junior year at college, when he came to 
know that he “could read college text-books on Mathematics without 
assistance.” Aeronautic research, however, was his passion. To this 
end, he studied French, German, Italian, and Spanish; he took practical 
courses in the engineering shops; read works on mechanical engineer- 
ing, and joined the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; he 
studied bird-flight, dissected wings of various types, read books on 
bird anatomy and animal mechanism. 


These were the years when he made numerous flying models, and 
developed gliders capable of steady and stable flight when launched 
freely. From the ceiling of the museum in the new Science Hall, he 
suspended, by a fifty foot rope, a flying machine operated by foot 
power. On this his shop assistant, George Archambault, made flights 
about the museum to test the merits of various kinds of propellers. 
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As a diversion, the rider once was mounted on a big fish, with pedals 
to make the tail wag for propulsion; again, on a huge bird with two 
long black wings which, beating up and down, drove the suspended 
weight as if in real flight, round and round the lamp-lit museum. 
Brother Benedict, the curator, next morning found foot marks high up 
on the wall. These were the imprints that George Archambault had 
left when he put out his foot to save himself from bumping the wall 
in his rapid bank around the air. Brother Benedict figured that only 
the devil could walk up the side of the wall, blessed himself and 
sprinkled the place copiously with holy water. 


Dr. Zahm built a man-carrying glider in the later eighties, and 
used it for short flights at night on the senior campus. Later still, 
gliders were launched from the roof of Science Hall. This was so 
successful that Zahm attempted to get a baloonist to raise the gliders 
so that they might be released from higher altitudes. The University 
could not stand the expense, but it is interesting to recall that two 
decades later Professor Montgomery of Santa Clara used this method 
with splendid, practical results. 


During his last year at Notre Dame, Albert Zahm, in cooperation 
with Octave Chanute, organized America’s first International Aero- 
nautic Congress, held with the engineering congress at Chicago during 
the World’s Fair of 1893. He was the General Secretary and Chanute 
was Chairman of the Conference. Zahm presented two important 
papers during the conference. The first of these papers dealt with the 
varying wind currents—up and down, right and left—that were ex- 
perienced in open-field flying. “Sixteen years later, this paper was 
cited in the Wright-Curtiss patent litigation as authoritative proof of 
the unsteady wind conditions met by an airplane in ordinary flight.” 
The instruments described in this paper were designed and constructed 
in the Notre Dame Mechanical Engineering Department. Observa- 
tions with these instruments began in a large meadow close to the 
University in the fall of 1892 and were completed the following Janu- 
ary. A university anemometer was made to record wind movements 
in a large field south of the Senior campus, now a parking lot west 
of the Stadium. 

Zahm’s second paper at this conference was entitled “Stability of 
Aeroplanes and Flying Machines.” Therein, he explained to the 
Congress how to make the plane inherently stable so that the craft 
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would balance itself without the pilot’s aid. It was the first paper in 
America to disclose the modern method of launching an airplane, and 
of manually controlling its flight, by rotating parts of its wings to 
balance it laterally, and using a double tail to balance it against pitch- 
ing and yawing. Zahm gave his discoveries to the public without 
bothering to patent his findings. In the next decade the equivalent 
of Zahm’s research was covered by the patent claims first of Matthull- 
ath, then of the Wright brothers, then of Professor Montgomery. 
The question of priority and patent rights to this airplane control 
system, technically called the “three rudder” control, was never finally 
decided in the American courts. The last suit of Wright vs. Curtiss 
was discontinued by mutual agreement. 


Notre Dame is tremendously proud of Albert Zahm. His record 


reads like that of one whose exploits fill the world with admiration.’° 
In 1925 Notre Dame honored him with the Letare Medal. 


In American universities it was becoming less of a heresy to con- 
sider culture as strictly bound up with Latin and Greek. There was 
_a growing tendency among many, including Father Walsh, to recognize 
the fact that there were beauties about our own language which were 
overlooked in the narrow Arts and Letters course. It was determined, 
therefore, to offer a course of studies called “Belles Lettres,” in which 
particular emphasis should be laid on the reading of English and Amer- 
ican authors, studies in rhetoric and style, the composition of essays, 
the drama and poetry. 


Of this matter, Father Walsh talked frequently to Father Daniel 
Hudson, the editor of The Ave Maria, who, although he never taught 
at the University, had a subtle influence on the teaching policy. 
Hudson was mild and gentle but he could spot weaknesses with acumen 
and suggest remedies with persistence. Because of his own gracious 
literary style and his acquaintance with living authors, his opinion was 
especially valuable. In the pages of The Ave Maria, edited by Father 


Hudson, there had been appearing occasional articles from the pen of 


10 M.S., Notre Dame, 1890; M. E., Cornell, 1892; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1898; founder, member and officer of Aero Club of America and of the Aero 
Club of Washington; Fellow of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences; Associate 
Editor of the Journal of the Franklin Institute; in charge of mechanics, including 
aerodynamic research, Catholic University, 1895 to 1908; Chief Research Engineer 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., 1914-1917; then for 13 years in charge of the U. S. 
Navy aerodynamic laboratory; 1916 to 1940 member N. A. C. A. Committee on 
Aerodynamics; since 1929 Chief, Division of Aeronautics (Guggenheim Chair) 
Library of Congress. 
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Charles Warren Stoddard, the author of the exquisite Idylls of the 
South Seas. Of him, Father Hudson spoke frequently to Father 
Walsh. Stoddard had indicated in some of his letters that he was be- 
coming tired of being a “literary tramp,” and longed to settle down, 
perhaps in some peaceful monastery. He even mentioned Monte 
Cassino as a likely spot.'+ 


At any rate, in March, 1884, Father Hudson suggested to Father 
Walsh that Stoddard was perhaps the very man to take over the new 
course in “Belles Lettres.” Father Walsh was pleased. The offer was 
made with a delicacy characteristic of Hudson. “Would Stoddard 
like to come?” The answer came by the first boat from Honolulu. 
“T would be delighted to come!” 


After his first enthusiastic acceptance, Stoddard evidently began 
to have some scruples. Already over forty years of age, he had never 
taught or lectured, and had lived pretty much the life of a Bohemian. 
He began to doubt whether it would be wise to submit to the discip- 
line of the class-room. He voiced his uneasiness to Father Hudson. 
He was so anxious for exact details as to what would be expected of 
him that he outlined the following questions for Father Hudson’s 
answer : 


Ist: What are the duties of the Professor of English Lit? 
2nd: How many classes and of what size would he address, and 
about how old (the average) would his students be? 
3rd: When not engaged with his classes, would the Professor have 
his time to himself—would he be his own Master? 
4th: Could he, during the vacations, go away from Notre Dame 
to visit or to travel, or to do as he pleased? | 
5th: Can you give me some idea of the hours he would be 
expected to observe at Notre Dame—when rise, when go to Mass, 
when breakfast, recreate, retire, etc. 

a | ee 
9th: Could I write freely to my friends and receive letters which 
would not necessarily be open to the inspection of the Rev. President 
ot the Rev. General, or anyone but myself? 

Pe ee: 
I have been for some years what is known as a free liver. I have 
taken wines and liquors with my friends whenever I felt like it and 
have sometimes taken more than was good for me... . 
I am a smoker—but have never in my life chowed (sic). I have 


11 Stoddard to Hudson, Nov. 14, 1883. UNDA. 
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been through the pipe and cigar stages, and now smoke only sigar- 
ettesi(Sic)t 
¥ eure 


I like regular hours, method, a quiet life. I think I could prepair 
(sic) myself for the Chair of English, but could not attempt anything 
outside of it in your University. . . . 

One thing— I am a confirmed misspeller. It is an open secret and 
it is a constitutional weakness which 1s beyond all human aid.12 


Finally, Stoddard made up his mind to come to Notre Dame. He 
arrived for the spring term in 1885. He would have been utterly lost 
had it not been for Father Hudson. That good Father had a perfect 
sympathy for the shy and sensitive Stoddard. He visited him frequent- 
ly, and took him some little treasure, now a book, now a picture, some- 
times a letter from Longfellow or Mark Twain. Stoddard was eternally 
grateful for the gift of a rocking-chair, and spoke of Father Hudson’s 


delicate sense of anticipation more than once. 


But the Bohemian was in his blood and Stoddard found the con- 
finement excruciating. His sensitive nature recoiled from the warning 
administered by Father Regan, the prefect of discipline, that he must 
not give “sigarettes” to the boys. The idea! It was too much for a 
man of his years and his temperament. And the Indiana climate, too, 
was anything but kind, to his way of thinking. He gave up his post 
in 1887 and somehow always resented Notre Dame, although his 
affection for Father Hudson never ceased. 


To take the place of Mr. Stoddard, Father Walsh procured the 
services of Maurice Francis Egan. Mr. Egan had a wide literary 
reputation in Catholic circles throughout the United States. He was 
a poet of great charm, had also written some fine novels, and just 
prior to his coming to Notre Dame, had been Editor of the New 
York Freeman’s Journal.1? Unlike Stoddard, Egan was very much 
at ease with all good company. He was endowed with charming 
manners and a cultured taste that made him welcome wherever he went. 
His first connection with Notre Dame seems to have been on that 
occasion when, after the fire of 1879, he wrote and edited a book of 
verse which was to be sold for the benefit of the fire-stricken univer- 
sity.14 


12 Stoddard to Hudson, Sept. 12, 1884, UNDA. 
13 Scholastic, XXII, (1888-89), 51. 
14 Ibid., XIII, (1879-80), 246. 
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In 1889, Mr. Egan announced to a few friends that he was leaving 
New York to assume the “chair of Literature” at the University of 
Notre Dame, out in Indiana. His friends gasped. Most of his audi- 
ence had never been west of the Alleghenies and nursed some rather 
strange ideas about Indiana. Egan smiled reassuringly and repeated 


that he was packed and ready to go. 


That year, he came with his wife and three children. Father Walsh 
had the University build for Mr. Egan a home at the southern edge 
of the campus.’° It was a two-storied, yellow brick affair and is yet 
standing. It has suffered through the years, but it was considered 
quite elegant at the time, even though Egan did call it a “cottage.” 
Egan christened it “The Lilacs,” and wrote to all his friends suggesting 
that they send him lilac plants of different varieties that he might make 
a hedge about his home. Lilacs, he wrote, thrive abundantly in this 
country, and when they flower, it will be a reminder of friendship. 
Many of his acquaintances responded. Today that hedge nearly hides 
the house from view. 


South Bend society cordially welcomed Egan. It was not often 
that they had in their midst a man so marvelously read, so widely 
traveled, and of such courtly manners. They were highly flattered to 
have Egan in their homes. They were delighted, also, when he asked 
them to drop in for an afternoon or evening at “The Lilacs.” The 
new professor, however, was careless about his appointments. Invited 
guests, preened and scrubbed, presented themselves at Egan’s door, 
only to find the host absent or just going out. It happened so often. 
that, gradually, no one took Egan’s invitations very seriously. He 
did, however, enjoy finding himself the center of South Bend hospitality 
and seems to have been mightily pleased to find himself the criterion 
by which the native Hoosier judged social practice and conduct. He 
chuckled often at hearing some of the reports about him: “Mr. Egan 
dresses for dinner! Dr. Egan dons a silk hat in the evening! Egan 
bows like a gentleman!” 


He had no scruple about tasting a bit of sherry with his dinner, 
and it gave him an almost devilish delight to offer a drop of wine to 
the Victorian ladies who called, of an afternoon, on Mrs. Egan. He 
says, in his memoires, that he possessed the only opera hat in South 


15 The Provincial Council appropriated $2,000 for it in April 1889. Provincial 
Council Book, IV, 27. The address is 1136 N. Notre Dame Avenue. 
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Bend, and that it was frequently borrowed for amateur theatricals. 
Finally, when all its “spring” had vanished, it was consigned to the 
boys at Notre Dame where it became one of the “props” for the Uni- 
versity theatre.1° Someone has said that the people of South Bend 
were so much impressed by this bit of head gear that Sam Adler, a 
local haberdasher, beseiged with orders for opera hats, had to send 
for a carload of these toppers. 


The administration of Father Walsh was also noted for the number 
of buildings erected during his term as President. It seems proper, 
at this place, to speak of the beautiful College Church which, although 
not begun during his term, was brought to completion while he was 
yet President. We find many records that call this edifice the finest 
example of Gothic architecture in America. That, of course, is not 
true. But at the time of its completion, it was one of the handsomest 
churches in this vicinity. In the spring of 1869 it was decided to build 
a new church dedicated to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart.*7 Of 
course, there was very little money with which to begin the foundation, 
but Father Sorin, together with Father Granger, saw that the old church 
was not large enough for the then present student body. They dis- 
cussed the matter for several months and finally resolved to engage 
the services of Patrick C. Keely as architect.1® 


After some consultation, Mr. Keely drew up a plan for a church 
quite similar to that of the Gesu in Rome. Of course, the church 
at Notre Dame was not to be as large or as elaborate as the Roman 
edifice, but rather similar to the size of the church of the same name 
and type built in Montreal.19 Mr. Keely’s plans called for a cruciform 
church two hundred feet in length, with three naves and a transept, 
large enough to seat two thousand persons. Moreover, he had de- 
signed a dome which was to be placed over the intersection of the 
transept at the central nave. On the exterior, at each side of the 
facade, were to be placed two large bell-towers. Mr. Keely estimated 
that the church would cost one hundred thousand dollars.?° 


When Father Sorin returned from France, he decided that Keely’s 
plans were too grandiose. He told the University authorities that 


16 Egan, Maurice Francis, Recollections of a Happy Life, p. 161. 

17 Provincial visits, 1868-1881. Prov. Arch. Prov. Council Bk. II, 24. 
18 St. Joseph Valley Register, Sept. 30, 1869. 

19 Lemonnier to Edwards, July 7, 1869. Lemonnier Letters. UNDA. 
20 Lemonnier to his family, Jan. 1870, Lemonnier Letters. UNDA. 
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they could never afford such an expenditure. He determined that a 
church must be built which would cost not more than half the sum 
indicated by Keely. He pointed out that there was only about eight 
thousand dollars on hand, and the plans would, therefore, have to be 


modified.” 


The present church bears no semblance to the plans of Mr. Keely. 
The Gesu is a baroque edifice, while the church at Notre Dame is 
Gothic. It is strange that in the records of the time we find no con- 
clusive evidence as to the architect under whom the church was built 
and brought to completion. But it is certain that Mr. Keely’s plans 
were dropped. In January, 1870, before the church was started, we 
find Mr. J. Brady, a well-known architect of St. Louis at Notre Dame 
with plans for the new church.2” From later records we find the in- 
formation that one of the Brothers here at Notre Dame, most probably 
Brother Charles, was instrumental in prosecuting the erection of the 
church as it stands today.?® Certainly, when the steeple was added 
in 1893, it was Brother Charles who was credited with drawing the 
plans.?4 


The foundations for the new church were begun in the spring of 
1870. ‘The cornerstone was blessed by Archbishop Purcell, assisted 
by five other bishops, on May 31, 1871.2° The period of construction 
was protracted. We know, however, that five years after its inception, 
a large portion of the church was ready for occupation. We even 
have certain photographs that show the church completed to the first 
pillar inside the present sanctuary. At that point, the rear wall of 
the Church was bricked up and so remained for at least five or six 
years longer. A new organ, at the “fabulous” price of six thousand 
dollars, was installed, and on June 6, 1875, Professor Folk of Chicago, 
a graduate of the Leipsig Conservatory, gave a concert on the organ. 
The main altar, an exquisite product in bronze from the shops of 
Froc-Robert in Paris, which had been sent to Philadelphia for the 
Centennial Exposition, was purchased by Father Sorin and placed in 
the Church. 


In 1886, when the new Science Hall had been completed and all 


21 Ibid., April 7, 1870. Lemonnier Letters. UNDA. 

22 Scholastic, II], (1869-70), 78. The National Union, July 10, 1869. 
23 Scholastic, XII, (1878-79), 229. 

24 Ibid., XXV, 1891-92), 399. 

25 Ibid., IV, (1870-71), 20, 2. 
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the physical and chemical apparatus removed from old Phelan Hall, 
the rear portion of the old church was demolished and the absidal 
chapels were begun. Finally, the beautiful Lady chapel was added. 
In this Lady Chapel Father Sorin placed the gilded baroque altar 
which he had purchased in Rome. While he was in Rome in 1887, he 
had seen the altar, which was for sale, but he had felt the price rather 
beyond his means. After he returned home and saw the empty chapel, 
he immediately sent word to Rome that he would purchase the altar 
at the price given.”° It is not, so far as we know, the work of Bernini, 
as has often been stated, but it most certainly is the product of one of 
Bernini’s pupils. It is, perhaps, the most attractive altar in the College 
Church, and it is the one before which the students, during a greater 
part of the year, adore the Blessed Sacrament exposed for their venera- 
tion. 


The remarkable stained glass windows were designed and their 
making was supervised by the Carmelite Nuns of Le Mans, France. 
The church was entirely free of debt by 1888. ‘That was the year of 
Father Sorin’s golden jubilee of ordination. And the Bishop of 
Fort Wayne solemnly consecrated the church on August 15th of that 
same year.” The care with which the Church had been built, the 
exquisite grace of its exterior, the lavish attention that was spent on 
the decoration by Gregori of the interior were, in no small measure, 
due to the vigilant zeal of Father Granger, to whom Father Sorin had 
committed most of the work. 


Elsewhere we have spoken of the construction of the Main Build- 
ing. But there was much left for Father Walsh to complete. For ex- 
ample, what is now known as Brownson and Carroll Halls were pro- 
vided with large extensions, permitting roomier study halls and more 
dormitory space. The dome had not yet been erected. From the 
beginning Father Sorin had insisted the building should be eventually 
crowned by a dome upon which, as in former days, would be placed 
a statue of Our Lady. The statue had indeed been ordered almost 
since the fire of 1879. It was sixteen feet in height, and designed by a 
Chicago artist, Giovanni Meli. It arrived at Notre Dame in 1880, 
and since the dome had not yet even been started, the statue was 
raised above the front porch of the Main Building. There it stayed 


26 Ibid., XXI, (1887-88), 360. 
27 Ibid., XXII, (1888-89), 8 et ss. 
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for three years, for it was not until 1882 that the brick foundation 
work to support the dome was completed. The iron framework, the 
panels and the columns supporting the dome, were added during the 
summer of 1882 and the dome itself was finished in September of that 
same year. In October came the long-awaited event—the hoisting of 
the statue to its place on the dome. The statue weighed 4400 pounds. 
After it was removed from the porch and brought to the rear of the 
Main Building, work was begun on the hoisting. It was a perilous 
job. It took a day and a half to complete the task. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon of one Thursday, when it was finally in place, the long- 
expected cheer went up from the students and clergy, who now saw 
Our Lady reign once more over the campus.7® 


The building of a residence hall with private rooms for students 
does not attract extraordinary attention today. The idea is no longer 
new. But in the 1880’s it was revolutionary, at least, in Catholic 
colleges. Tradition then called for the open dormitory and the open 
study hall. To build a residence hall with private rooms involved a 
violent clash with tradition. It aroused severe criticism even among 
the members of the faculty. It was characteristic, however, of Father 
Walsh’s progressive spirit that he sought to break through the preju- 
dices of his time by building such a residence hall. 


A few years prior to the erection of this residence hall, private 
rooms in the Main Building had been offered to some few students, 
but the demand for such privacy was so great that it soon obliged the 
University to raise the price of these rooms in order to check the de- 
mand. Moreover, to retain these private rooms, students were obliged 
to be above the average both in conduct and study. The system 
worked so well that some of the priests, particularly Father Zahm, be- 
gan to ask themselves the question: Would it not be better to permit 
many more to have private rooms in consideration for the good results 
thus far obtained? Students, they thought, who were confirmed in 
studious habits and becoming conduct could do better work in private 
rooms than in the common study halls. Accordingly, the University 
asked Edbrooke and Burnham of Chicago to draw plans for the new 
residence hall. Ground was broken in ie spring of 1888 for “Collegi- 
ate Hall,” as it was called when started. On May 27, 1888, Father 
Sorin blessed the cornerstone as part of the student celebration of his 


28 Ibid., XVII, (1883-84), 88, 108. 
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Golden Jubilee, and the hall was thenceforward called after him, Sorin 
Halk? 


The new building was under cover by September and finished by 
the end of the year. It was opened to the students on New Year’s 
day, 1889, when they returned to the campus after the Christmas holi- 
days. Father Sorin blessed the Chapel of Saint Thomas Aquinas and 
said the first Mass in it on January 11, 1889.2° Sorin Hall as it was 
then built (for it was later enlarged) provided fifty single rooms, “large 
enough to encourage study and at the same time small enough to dis- 
courage visiting.” °' This expression, “small enough to discourage 
visiting,” was merely wishful thinking. After fifty-odd years of watch- 
ing students in private rooms, it cannot be said that any room, however 
small, could discourage visiting. 


The first floor had the chapel on the right, or north, side, while 
the south floor was given over to the Law Department of Colonel 
Hoynes, who lived in an adjacent room. 


Two years after its completion, Maurice Francis Egan wrote an 
atticle for the Catholic World on Catholic colleges, and the open 
dormitory system, using Sorin Hall as an example of the successful 
new departure. He stressed the need for an extension of residence 
halls with private rooms, and pointed out that Catholic colleges were 
losing students because many young men recoiled “from the traditional 
system which was losing favor in the secular colleges.” °* This advance- 
ment, he said, was necessary if Catholic institutions were to become 
colleges instead of remaining mere preparatory schools. Mr. Egan 
admitted that most of the Catholic colleges in the United States had 
begun as preparatory schools. When they later developed into colleges, 
they superimposed preparatory school discipline on collegiate students. 
This, wrote Mr. Egan, was both unwise and fruitless. To compel 
college students to live in crowded study halls and open dormitories 
would, he said, act as a drawback on the development of the Catholic 
colleges. 


Sorin Hall was reserved for juniors and seniors of all college de- 
partments, admission to it being a privilege for those of high scholastic 
standing and good conduct. No extra fee was charged for rooms. 


29 Liber Benedictionum, No. 78, Prov. Arch. South Bend Tribune, May 28, 1888. 
30 Liber Benedictionum, No. 80. Prov. Arch. 

31 Scholastic, XXIII, (1888-89), 322. 

32 Reprinted in Scholastic, XXIII, (1889-90), 301-303. 
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The “audacious experiment,” as Egan called it, was a great success, 
and this he attributed to the distribution of rooms according to merit. 
“The success of Sorin Hall marks an epoch in the beginning of a 
synthesis between tradition and the demands of the present time.” 


In Father Walsh’s day Notre Dame was considered as a place 
where one might begin his education at five or six years of age, and 
complete it after the attainment of a Bachelor’s degree in one of the 
various colleges. Both he and Sorin had a very great affection for 
young children, and early provided for them an education under the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Those between the ages of six and thirteen 
were called Minims. Up until the great fire of 1879, they were housed 
in the Main Building. But with the growth of the University which 
followed upon Father Walsh’s inauguration, it was felt that they must 
have a place to themselves. In the summer of 1882, accordingly, the 
University began the erection of what at first was known as “Minims’ 
Hall.” The Minims had also a four-acre play field to the rear 
of the building and an adjoining play hall used during inclement 
weather. In front, they had a small park or garden with a statue of 
Saint Edward, Father Sorin’s patron saint. The Minims were Father 
Sorin’s favorite group, and he called them his “Princes,” and their 
hall, the “Palace.” He encouraged them to bring new students by 
offering prizes and once more promised a royal Parisian dinner to 
celebrate the arrival of the one-hundredth Minim. The dinner took 
place on November 24, 1883, following the arrival of Edward Sorin 
Ewing, of Lancaster, Ohio. Sorin invited all the parents to come for 
the celebration, and he himself wrote a play called “The New Atts,” 
which was performed by the Minims before the banquet.3? The 
growth of this department in the eighties was such as to require the 
addition of a wing to the east of the hall, and that was erected in 
1887 to help house the two hundred boys in attendance that year. 


These were the principal buildings erected during the presidency 
of Father Walsh. A number of smaller service buildings, a gymnasium 
and shops were also put up. The period was one of reconstruction 
and physical growth as well as academic development. It was during 
the presidency of Father Walsh that the old campus, the quadrangle, 
received the form which in large part it still retains today. 

33 Ibid., XVII, (1883-84), 201-203. 
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James F. Edwards and the Lemonnier Library. Father Joseph 
Carrier. Campus improvements. Father Walsh and total abstinence. 


Origin of the Laetare Medal. Father Sorin’s Golden Jubilee. 


Ong Fren a first-rate faculty, the most necessary element of a 
university is its library. In the early days at Notre Dame 

there was not much call for a library because by far the 
majority of its students were “preps.” Father Lemonnier, president 
from 1872 to 1874, seems to have been the first to recognize the im- 
portance of a library. Until 1873, there was no general library for the 
students’ use. Each of the numerous literary societies on the campus 
had its own little collection, and several of the different departments 
of the University had modest accumulations of textual works. If a 
student wanted to read something outside of his textbooks, he generally 
asked his professor for one of his own books and it was gladly loaned 


to the boy. 


It was Father Lemonnier who had the happy idea of gathering all 
these separate collections into one general library and of enriching this 
as much as the University finances and the charity of benefactors would 
permit. He called it the Circulating Library. For the most part, 
these books were made up of the English classics. When Father Lemon- 
nier died in 1874, the students, prompted by their affection for the 
deceased president, asked that the name be changed to the Lemonnier 
Library. It was a happy and an appropriate gesture, honoring the 
man who had brought the library into existence. With a keen eye for 
choosing the right man for the right position, Father Lemonnier, before 


his death, appointed Professor James F. Edwards to take charge. 


“Jimmie” Edwards was twenty-four years old at that time. He 
was from Toledo, Ohio, and had come to Notre Dame when but a 
lad of ten years.? He lived to pass the next fifty years at Notre Dame 
as professor of history, head of the Lemonnier Library, and founder 
of Bishops’ Memorial Hall. He had a passion for collecting books, 
documents, and objects of historical interest. He spent his vacations 
constantly traveling from one end of the country to the other, hunting 

1 Scholastic, IX, (1875-76), 410. 

2 Ibid., XLIV, (1910-11), 233-235. 
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out, collecting, begging, and buying for the Library and for the 
Memorial Hall. 7 

By 1879, Edwards had collected about ten thousand volumes. 
Then the morning of April 13, 1879, he saw them all disappear in 
flames and smoke. Besides the volumes in the library, various pro- 
fessors and priests lost upwards of twenty thousand books of their 
own. ‘This heart-breaking blow might well have discouraged a less 
stout-hearted man. Edwards was about twenty-nine at this time, and 
although the loss of documents and of manuscripts and rare books was 
irreparable, the fire was to him more a challenge than a defeat. In 
replacing the losses, Edwards knew he would have to rely more on the 
charity of his friends than on University funds. He had lots of friends, 
and hardly a week passed without a sizable list of gifts being announced 
in the pages of the Scholastic. Book publishers also made substantial 
donations to help him get a start. 

When the new Main Building was erected, Edwards spoke to 
Father Corby about getting the whole of the third floor of the front 
projection for his Lemonnier Library. Father Corby consented. This 
room, one hundred and thirty feet by fifty, had shelves along the walls 
from floor to roof, with a gallery around the entire space permitting 
access to all books without using ladders. Glass cases displayed rare 
manuscripts or curios which Edwards had collected. 


Edwards was doing such a fine job of collecting books and docu- 
ments free of charge that, no doubt, the University thought he needed 
no special funds. But Father Walsh, who shared Edwards’ enthusi- 
asm for books, secured from the Board of Trustees in 1882 a grant of 
five hundred dollars. ‘This sum seems very small indeed, but it was 
the beginning of a regular annual budget for building up the Library. 


Edwards was very temperamental. ‘There were some “precious” 
things about his character. He had moments of deep despair, as he 
had days, also, of terrific elation. In 1889 Edwards offered the first 
in a long series of resignations.® He felt that his work was not 
appreciated; someone was obstructing his plans. Father Walsh was a 
man of goodness and tact, and he refused to accept Edwards’ resigna- 
tion. He said to him: “Jimmie, you ought to take a year off. You 
ought to travel. I should like very much to see you go to Europe. 
You will see new things there. You will come back refreshed and 


3 Edwards to Walsh, Nov. 11, 1888. Golden Jubilee Letters, UNDA. 
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able to start again.” Edwards was delighted and went off to Europe 
on a collector’s spree. 


Edwards was one of the first to realize the historical value of the 
episcopal archives in America. Many of the bishops of the time were 
too busy with everyday problems of building churches and schools to 
pay much attention to the correspondence of their predecessors and the 
missionaries of the Northwest. Edwards wanted to gather all these 
manuscripts at Notre Dame and to make the University the center of 
a great collection of all materials on American Catholic Church his- 
tory.* Although it was impossible to convert every bishop to his view 
—for many had a historical sense which prompted them to keep what 
they had—Edwards was astonishingly successful. 


Edwards, while still a student, had conceived the idea of a Bishops’ 
Memorial Hall as a national monument to the American hierarchy. 
The principal feature of the hall was a collection of portraits of all 
the American bishops, past and present. To gather a complete collec- 
tion was a tremendous undertaking. Many of the early bishops were 
so poor that sitting for portraits was a luxury with which they had 
easily dispensed. A good number of them lived before the develop- 
ment of photography. Others had short episcopates and were soon 
forgotten, or their belongings were lost or scattered. But the collector’s 
instinct was in Edwards’ blood. It not only sought perfection but 
inspired ingenuity. The tireless energy of Edwards was worthy of 
the task, and over the years he succeeded in obtaining at least some 
meager record of every bishop. Portraits, crayons, engravings, photo- 
graphs, daguerrotypes, miniatures in ivory, busts or death masks—- 
everything which bore a likeness of an American bishop or archbishop 
was hunted out. When he failed to get a portrait, he had one made 
from one or more of his other sources. Gregori was a great help to 
him in this, making many of the portraits from the materials furnished 
by Edwards. The unique collection organized by Edwards was hung 
on the walls of the large cruciform gallery of the Main Building. 
Supplementing the collection of portraits was a large collection of 
Episcopal and clerical souvenirs: autographed letters, books, pamphlets 
and pastorals published by them, histories and biographies of the Amer- 
. ican clergy. Glass cabinets extending for two hundred feet in length 
displayed mitres, crosiers, episcopal rings, pectoral crosses. This proved 


4 Bishop John Keane to Edwards, May 7, 1891. UNDA. 
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to be one of the principal show places of the campus and was a worthy 
monument to the extraordinary collector who assembled it. 


When the present library was built in 1916, the books, journals 
and archives were housed in the new building, but the Bishops’ Me- 
morial collection had to be boxed and stored pending the day when 
a fitting museum would be built. At present, scores of portraits hang 
in the two principal dining rooms of the college refectory. 


Besides the historical collection of Edwards, the University had 
from the beginning sought to develop a museum of natural sciences. 
Prior to the time of Edwards, this museum was unusually large for 
such a small college. At an early date, (1845), it was given an im- 
portant start with the acquisition of the collection of Louis Cavalli, who 
lived in Detroit.° Some years later the rich herbarium of Monsieur 
and Madame Cauvin, noted French botanists, was acquired. This 
collection of 4000 specimens had been the result of over’twenty years 
of collecting in the British Isles and Norway.® 


It was under the direction of Father Joseph Carrier, however, that 
the museum received its first important growth. This young priest, 
ordained in 1861, had the collector’s instinct for scientific objects, His 
early efforts were, however, interrupted by the Civil War, when he was 
sent as chaplain to the Army before Vicksburg. A full year after the 
wat, he was sent to France on business for the University and the 
Congregation. During his travels he had permission to buy apparatus 
for the physics and chemistry laboratories, books and objects for the 
museum of natural history. On his return from Paris, he was made 
librarian, curator of the museum, and professor of physics and chem- 
istry, a combination of roles which was not rare at a time when the 
University income was very meager. 


Father Carrier organized courses in botany and established two 
botanical gardens, the first to the west of the old Church in 1867, and 
a second, much larger and more permanent, at the southeast end of 
St. Joseph’s Lake. During his relatively short period in charge of the 
museum—he was made President of St. Mary’s College, Galveston, 
Texas, in 1874—he added several thousand specimens to the collection 
of minerals and of zoological and botanical specimens. In 1869 Doctor 
Boyd’s large collection of skeletons was acquired, and the minerals, 


5 Golden Jubilee, 65. Cf. also Johnson, Peter Leo, Stuffed Saddlebags. The Life of 
Martin Kundig, Priest, 1805-1879. Milwaukee, 1942, p. 146. 
6 Scholastic, XII, (1878-79), 580; XXVI, (1892-93), 643. 
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fossils, fauna collected by J. W. Veasey in Colorado, valued at six 
thousand dollars, were purchased by Notre Dame in 1878.7 About 
the same time a collection of New Zealand plants, particularly ferns, 
was given to the museum by a missionary in that far-off island, Father 
S. Barthos.? When Father Carrier took up his new position in Texas, 
the museum was transferred to the care of Father John A. Zahm. But 
like the early collection of Edwards, all of these precious treasures of 
science were lost in the conflagration of 1879, except for a small collec- 
tion of specimens which were not in the building at the time. The 
destruction of the herbarium, containing over eight thousand distinct 
species of plants, which Carrier called one of the most precious’ and 
complete to be found in America,? was surely the most important loss 
to the museum. And Zahm, like Edwards and Sorin, immediately set 
to work to build up again an even greater collection than that which 
had been lost. Carrier himself, who passed his last years at St. Laurent 
College, near Montreal, and who never lost his enthusiasm for collect- 
ing, gave his second collection, composed of Canadian plants, to Notre 
Dame after presenting it, on exposition, at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893.19 A substantial gain was likewise made when the University 
procured the collection of four thousand specimens of W. E. Calkins, 


of Chicago, in 1887.1? 


In a world of scientific miracles, the student of today is rather 
callous to the new miracles which are developed every year. But in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the new wonders produced excite- 
ment and awe. College life was gradually transformed as the daily 
inconveniences of that time gave way to twentieth century comforts. 
Each step brought forth expressions of pride and appreciation. 


The question of installing a telegraph office on the campus came 
up before the local Council as far back as 1858.1? From the short 
summary of the discussion which took place, the principal objection 
seems to have been that of the propriety of having it. No decision 
was taken, and the installation was delayed until 1873,’° by which 
time all were in favor of it. A few years later, in 1878, telephone 


7 Ibid., XI, (1877-78). 507; Twenty-Sixth Annual Catalogue, |. 
8 Scholastic, XII, (1878-79), 580. 

9 Ibid., XXVI, (1892-93), 643. 

10 Carrier to Edwards, Oct. 11, 1893. UNDA. 

11 Scholastic, XXII, (1888-89), 641. 

12 Local Council Book, 1858, 31. Prov. Arch. 

13 Ibid., 1873. Prov. Arch. 
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connections were made between South Bend and Notre Dame. It 
proved to be one of the social events of the season, for “the afternoon 
of that day music sung at either place was heard at the other, and 
large numbers of people assembled at the College and in the city to 
witness the wonderful results of modern science. Several songs were 
sung by the ladies from the Saint Mary’s Academy and listened to by 
an audience in South Bend. On Friday, April 6, arrangements were 
made between Mr. Brown, manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and parties at the college, and a program was made out and 
followed as closely as could be expected. The senior orchestra gave 
several selections, violin and cornet, guitar, and flute solos. The 
instruments worked admirably and the music was listened to by a 
large audience, chiefly ladies.” 1* In return some gentleman of South 
Bend presented cornet solos and songs. Compliments were passed 
back and forth between Notre Dame and South Bend. The students 
amused themselves similarly after setting up telephone connections 
between the Main Building and the Music Hall, and between the Main 
Building and the Printing Office.1° 


Of more general convenience to all, however, was the change in the 
lighting system. Until 1885 gasoline lamps had been the only source 
of artificial light in the buildings. When coal-gas lights came into 
use, the University planned to install them for, “though gasoline gives 
a nice, mild light, yet the experience of the past few years has been 
attended with many complaints, particularly because of the unsteady, 
variable nature of the light with its accompanying discomforts in read- 
ing and study.” 1® The University planned to have its own gas works 
in the rear of the College with a capacity of 15,000 cubic feet. The 
project, however, fell through when the contractors failed to keep their 
contract.” This ultimately was no disappointment but rather “a source 
of pleasure to the authorities” because of the decision to introduce 
instead “the incandescent electric light” just developed by Edison.*® 
The first lights were installed in the corridors and study halls of the 
Main Building in September, 1885. The next month the crown on 
the statue of Our Lady on the Dome and the crescent at her feet were 
illuminated. So successful were the first lights that Father Walsh 
arranged to have nearly all the buildings lighted with electricity. The 

14 Scholastic, XJ, (1877-78), 522. 17 Ibid., 28. 
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Edison Electric Light Company donated the dynamo, and the Arming- 
ton and Sims Company gave the high-speed, low-pressure engine which 
supplied the power. The new electric light was “in every way a 
cleaner, brighter, and steadier illuminant than anything we have yet 
seen, and by reason of its brightness and absolute steadiness it is as 
easy on the eyes as sunlight itself.” + Almost equally wonderful as the 
light itself was its adaptability: “the lamps—from two to six in a room 
—are each suspended from the ceiling by two handsome, flexible, silk- 
covered wires, twisted together in the form of a cord, which supply the 
current. This arrangement allows a lamp to be brought to almost any 
position, thus securing the best effect in demonstration.”?° 


Before Edison had produced his incandescent lamp, several scien: 
tists in the seventies had produced good arc lights. At Notre Dame 
Father Zahm proposed lighting the grounds of the University with arc 
lights. It was one of those proposals which required success before 
being applauded. It was a real novelty when Zahm succeeeded in 
October, 1881.74 For the student, it meant that he could take his 
recreation outside after supper. The Light Guards of Colonel Elmer 
Otis celebrated the occasion with a drill under the artificial lights. 

It seems probable that Notre Dame was the first American college 
to have electric lights, if we can believe the claims of the New York 
Electrical Review. In March, 1887, a student of Bowdoin College 
wrote to the Review that Bowdoin was going to be the first college in 
America to be lighted by electricity. In reply, the Review pointed out 
that the arc light had been in use at Notre Dame since 1881 to 
illuminate the recreation grounds and that the incandescent lamp had 
been in use since 1885.7? 


There were no important changes in the disciplinary regulations 
under Father Walsh. The spirit of strict discipline, part of Notre 
Dame’s tradition which had been in force from the beginning, was 
maintained. This does not mean that it was universally relished by 
the student body. Every now and then Father Walsh found himself 
obliged to crack the disciplinary whip in the name of order. Students 
were especially restive under the regulation which forbade them to go 
to town without permission or without a prefect as chaperon. As 
Sorin put it, “There should be but one voice against going to town 
and its prolific, sad result.” 7° 


19° Ibid, 272, ».,20-Thids 3378. “2Le bids: XV,)(1881-82), zee. 
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Smoking had become a privilege of seniors if they had permission 
from their parents. An occasional article in the Scholastic, however, 
pointed out the harmful effect which smoking produced on health. 


Standing ads were run in all the local papers containing the 
following information: “I hereby give notice that I will prosecute to 
the full extent of the law any who are found guilty of selling or giving 
liquor to the students of this institution or furnishing it to them in 
any way. Signed, Thomas Walsh, C. S.C.” The regularity of these 
ads, started during the Presidency of Lemonnier, suggests that the 
rule was frequently honored in the breach. I myself have seen many 
letters written either by the Mayor of South Bend or the Chief of 
Police, in which he announces to Father Walsh the fact that so-and-so 
has been given a fine for violating this rule. On another occasion a 
warning was published to young ladies “to cease prowling about the 
University grounds, especially Sunday afternoon and evening.” Their 
names were known, it was said, and if they did not have the sense of 
propriety to remain away, the University threatened to publish the 
names of the offenders.?+ 


A memorable infraction of the rule against going to town without 
permission and drinking occured in October of 1890. One Saturday 
afternoon thirty-two boys, mostly from the Preparatory Department, 
decided to spend the evening in South Bend. They did not have per- 
mission, which certainly would have been refused if asked. Under 
cover of darkness, they slipped away from the campus to the nearby 
town. When the evening’s fun was over at a late hour, two of the 
group had a real problem trying to find the campus, due to the varied 
routes suggested by the spirits they had consumed so joyously in town. 
When the faculty learned of the escapade, it held a special meeting the 
next day, Sunday, and decided to expel the two who had become 
drunk and to impose milder penalties on the others. The thirty-two 
culprits were kept in suspense all day Sunday. In the evening Father 
Walsh assembled them to announce the verdict. The thirty who were 
to receive the milder punishment, believing that there was strength in 
numbers—there had been an article in the Scholastic of the day before 
called “Strength in Union”—or perhaps feeling that the two expelled 
students were not entirely to blame for what happened, protested to 
Father Walsh and said all should receive the same penalty or they 
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would all leave in sympathetic protest. They were immediately faced 
with the problem of eating their own words, for Father Walsh told 
them that they could all go. Monday morning they found their trunks 
packed and carriages waiting to take them to South Bend. The sorry- 
looking lot went, most of them staying at the Oliver House in town 
because they had insufficient funds to carry them to their homes. 
Father Walsh summed up his attitude in an interview with a local 
reporter when he said, “It is better to have a small attendance at the 
University with good discipline than a large attendance without it. 
The rules will be preserved at any cost.” ?° 


This incident received wide publicity in spite of the efforts to prevent 
it and brought a number of letters and telegrams of comment to the 
President from ecclesiastical dignitaries and heads of institutions. ‘The 
Scholastic published one “expressive of the sentiments of the others :” 
“Stand by your guns. Take not one of them back!” 2° The President 
of Northwestern University congratulated Father Walsh with these 
words: “You are the first college president to take so bold a stand for 


law and order. The college presidents of the country are with you 
to thecend. 325 


To curb the abuse of drinking has been a university problem ever 
since universities were founded in the Middle Ages. The first charter 
issued to the University of Paris at the end of the twelfth century by 
Philip Augustus was the result of a student brawl that grew from a 
tavern episode. At Notre Dame the problem has existed almost from 
the beginning and has been dealt with in two ways—by punishing 
offenders, and by trying to educate the students not to over-indulge. 
Temperance societies existed from the earliest years. At first inspired 
by the popular temperance movement fostered in Ireland and in Amer- 
ica by the Irish apostle of temperance, Father Matthew, Sorin invited 
him to come to Notre Dame in 1851, but an attack of paralysis obliged 
Father Matthew to cancel the “engagement and to return afterwards 
to Ireland. 

The Total Abstinence Society was organized among the students 
at Notre Dame early in the seventies, and Notre Dame was the first 
Catholic college to have one. It reached its highest development in 
the eighties and the nineties. For Father Walsh, the society was not 

25 Scholastic, XXIV, (1890-91), 136-137. 
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simply one of those good organizations you wished well. It was one 
of the passions of his life and he devoted much of his time developing 
it at Notre Dame and elsewhere. 


Maurice Francis Egan writes: “Dr. Walsh was a total abstainer 
and I was rather amused when he said that if whiskey could be publicly 
condemned by the authorities of the Catholic Church, the progress of 
the Church would be endless in this world. Having a great sense of 
humor, he has great tolerance, but he always declared that if the Jews 
had drunk whiskey, Our Lord would never have performed the miracle 
at Cana. But then, as some of his Irish subjects often said, he was, 
unfortunately, half French!” 7° 


In August of 1886, the sixteenth annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America met at Notre Dame. Nearly 
seven hundred delegates from fifteen states assembled under the direc- 
tion of Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati and Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul to encourage the work which had recently been approved by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore.2? The meeting at Notre 
Dame was a tribute to Father Walsh and his active interest in the 


Union. For outside of the University he was frequently a speaker in 
behalf of this cause. 


The nineteenth century stress upon politeness among the students 
was characteristic of the times and appropriate to the youth of the 
student body. Encouraged by the French background of the Univer- 
sity, a training in politeness was part of the education of Christian 
gentlemen which the University sought to bring to its students. 
Although it may come as something of a shock to modern students 
of the University familiar with the stricter regulations of old, dancing 
was very much in vogue. In fact, it was taught by one of the Professors 
of the faculty, Mr. Ivers, or by a dancing teacher from South Bend. 
In typically staid language the South Bend Register expressed its 
appreciation of the art: “Those who have not seen the ‘Stag’ have 
missed the most novel feature of diversion at the University. There 
is something rude and uncouth about the term ‘Stag’ associated with 
beer, brawls, and blood. It recalls reminiscenses of the mining camps 

28 Egan, Maurice Francis, Recollections of a Happy Life, Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York, 167. As far as we can discover, all Father Walsh’s ancestors were Irish. 
What Egan may have meant was that Walsh, because of his training and early life, was 
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and cowboy societies, but when applied to Notre Dame the reality is 
different. The best orchestra that can be obtained furnishes the 
inspiration for flying feet and one sees how gentlemen dance with 
gentlemen without shocking the proprieties or violating the rules of 
decorum. It is at once diversion and an exercise in physical grace; 
and the young gentlemen enter into the spirit of it with apparently 
as much ardor and enjoyment as though doing the graceful to the 
fairer sex.” 3° 


But the curricular and the national development of Notre Dame 
during the presidency of Father Walsh were sufficient of themselves 
to merit for him an outstanding rank among University presidents. 
He was constantly seeking new ways of improving the life of the Uni- 
versity. It had been a custom of long standing for members of the 
faculty to give public lectures to the students on a variety of subjects. 
While approving the idea, Father Walsh considered that an even 
greater interest would be stimulated by having visiting lecturers. New 
names, new personalities, new outlooks could not fail to make a greater 
appeal to the students already so familiar with the virtues and foibles 
of the teachers they saw everyday. This new departure was made in 
1883.31 The first lecture by an outsider was on the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. It was given by Bishop Dwenger, of Fort Wayne. He was 
followed by Archbishop Spalding, the Honorable Daniel E. Doherty, 


and a host of other intellectual celebrities of the time. 


The founding of the Letare Medal also belongs to this period. 
One evening a great many of the priests and members of the faculty 
were taking their recreation on the front porch of the Main Building. 
The conversation turned to matters affecting the interests of religion 
and the duties of educators. Someone mentioned that he thought the 
members of the hierarchy did not sufficiently encourage or direct the 
work of the laity. Another objected, maintaining that laymen were 
primarily at fault and that “whatever backwardness the laity had shown 
in the matter was mainly attributable to their own indifference or lack 
of invigorating zeal.” Their sluggishness resulted “in compromise 
with systems and tendencies at variance with true religious sentiment 
and sound moral principles.” At this point Professor James Edwards 
spoke up to suggest that the University might take the initiative in 


30 Ibid., XVII, (1883-84), 397. 
31 Ibid., 36. 
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showing appreciation for what is done for “faith, morals, education, 
and good citizenship” by awarding a medal annually to some out- 
standing American Catholic layman. The idea was quickly appreciated 
by Father Walsh and the faculty, although some seemed to think that 
there might be a dearth of worthy candidates for the medal. There 
were a number of Catholic schools and colleges and though they 
might have large enrollments for the period, most of their enrollment 
seemed to be concentrated in the preparatory department. Relatively 
few Catholics were graduated from Catholic colleges, and it was 
largely from this group, it was felt, that candidates for the proposed 
medal should be expected. But in spite of the misgivings of some, the 
idea was adopted.*? 


For centuries it has been the custom of the Holy See to award, 
on Latare Sunday, to some outstanding royal personality, the Golden 
Rose. Father Walsh, adapting that idea to our own national scene, 
determined that on Laetare Sunday of each succeeding year some out- 
standing Catholic, a citizen of the United States, man or woman, 
should be honored by the University of Notre Dame. Instead of a 
rose, a gold medal was to be given. John Gilmary Shea, the noted 
historian of the Catholic Church in America, was the first recipient. 
The records of that time indicate that had he been still alive, the 
award would have been made first to Orestes A. Brownson. 


In 1884 the Letare Medal recognized the greatest American Cath- 
olic architect of the first half of the nineteenth century in the person 
of Patrick Keely, “who more than any other changed the style of 
ecclesiastical structures and modified architectural taste in this coun- 
try.” °3 The first of twelve women to be honored was Eliza Allen 
Starr, the art critic and lecturer, whose contagious enthusiasm did so 
much to develop the appreciation of art in America. Since those early 
years the committees on awards have chosen men and women in the 
most varied fields: masters of military science like General John New- 
ton, General Rosecrans, and Admiral William S. Benson; men of 
science, like Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett, the surgeon, Dr. John B. 
Murphy, Dr. Lawrence Flick, Dr. Stephen Maher, whose work on 
consumption saved so many lives; lawyers like Edward Douglas White, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Bourke Cochran 


32 Ibid.. XXXI, (1897-98), 425. 
33 Notre Dame Alumnus, XI, (1932-33), 243. 
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of New York, and Charles J. Bonaparte; statesmen like Edward Nash 
Hurley, head of the U. S. Shipping Board during the first World 
War, Alfred E. Smith, ex-governor of New York; scholars like Henry 
F, Brownson, the son of Orestes Brownson, Charles Heberman, the 
guiding spirit in the struggle to produce the Catholic Encyclopedia; 
artists like Augustine Daly and the Shakespearean actress Margaret 
Anglin; journalists like Patrick Donahoe of the Boston Pilot and 
editor of Donahoe’s Magazine, and William J. Onahan of Chicago; 
writers like Agnes Repplier, Anna Hanson Dorsey, and Helen White. 


Three of Notre Dame’s faculty have been honored with the Letare 
Medal: Timothy E. Howard, eminent jurist; Maurice Francis Egan, 
well known literary critic and U. S. Minister to Denmark; and Doctor 
James Monaghan, lecurer and economist. For a great many years 
there was a mystery connected with the fact that the medal was ap- 
parently not conferred in 1887. As a matter of fact, the medal actually 
was conferred but the announcement of the recipient’s name was with- 
held. The story is this: Edward Preuss was notified by the University 
in 1887 that the award was to go to him. Mr. Preuss immediately 
refused, giving as his reason the fact that before he had become a 
Catholic, he had made a prolonged and bitter attack on the Church. 
After his reception into the Church, Mr. Preuss determined that never 
would he accept any honor or distinction that might come to him for 
his efforts in the advancement of the Catholic religion. Therefore he 
begged the University to give the award to someone else. Father 
Walsh, sensible of the modesty of Mr. Preuss, determined to confer 
the award anyway but to withhold the name of the recipient. It was 
only after the death of Mr. Preuss many years later that his name 
appears as the recipient of the medal for 1887.3+ 


The physical and academic struggles of the University after the 
great fire of 1879 had helped to give the University a national reputa- 
tion. This reputation had been notably increased by the outstanding 
work of Father John A. Zahm and his brother Albert, Maurice Francis 
Egan, and James Edwards. The Ave Maria, published at Notre Dame 
and ably edited by Father Hudson, had also served to make known 
the University. The Bishops of the Middle West in particular 
frequently visited Notre Dame and did not fail to appreciate the work 
achieved and the objectives sought. The long, up-hill fight for existence 


34 Scholastic, L, (1916-17), 82. 
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itself through periods of national depression and the great difficulty 
experienced through the almost total destruction of the buildings by 
fire had won the admiration and respect even of those who were in- 
different or hostile. The patriarchal figure of Father Sorin who had 
founded and carried on the struggle, guiding the destinies not only of 
the University but of the whole religious community with its houses, 
schools, and colleges in America, Canada, and France, and its missions 
in Guadeloupe and India, won rightful recognition. His frequent 
trips to France and Italy—he made more than fifty crossings of the 
Atlantic on community business—had won for Father Sorin many 
friends among the hierarchy. He knew well Pius IX, and Leo XIII, 
who valued highly his knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs. 


In America, too, his prestige and wisdom made itself felt frequently 
in a quiet way, for his long experience had won wide respect and made. 
lifelong friends. In 1882 he was invited to the Provincial Council in 
Cincinnati and two years later he attended the Plenary Council in 
Baltimore. 


The towering position of Father Sorin was fully recognized on the 
occasion of his golden jubilee in 1888. ‘Two celebrations were held, 
one for the student body on May 27th, and the second for the public, 
on August 15th. The first, arranged by Father Zahm, acting Presi- 
dent in the absence of Father Walsh who was in Europe and unable 
to return for the first celebration, marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
Father Sorin’s first Mass. The student celebration began on Saturday 
afternoon, May 26th with a reception in Washington Hall. It com- 
prised a musical entertainment and congratulatory speeches by students 
representing each of the departments. 


In the evening after supper a band concert was held, punctuated 
with artillery salutes, in front of the Main Building. While Sorin and 
the faculty viewed the celebration from the porch, a handsome open 
barouche drawn by two coal-black steeds emerged from the shady 
avenue leading to the University. Surrounded by the students, Pro- 
fessor John Ewing made a presentation speech in behalf of the students, 
as well as the Alumni and members of the faculty who had contributed. 
“After several trials had been made, and it was proved, to the satis- 
faction of all, that docility as well as fleetness was a quality of the 
horses,” Fathers Sorin, Zahm, and Corby, and Professor Edwards 
climbed into the carriage and drove off amidst student cheers. When 
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dusk gave way to darkness the campus was illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns hanging in the trees and around the fountain while the facade 
of the Main Building was draped with flags and banners. “And out 
of every window of the massive pile—from spacious study halls, lecture, 
class, and private rooms, from roomy libraries in the halls—there 
beamed the noon-day brilliancy of the Edison light.” The gaily 
colored buildings and grounds were the background for a magnificent 
display of fireworks.?° 

The celebration continued next Trinity Sunday with a solemn 
High Mass sung by Father Sorin whose deep and vigorous voice 
seemed to deny that he was in his seventy-fifth year. The sermon on 
the life and work of Sorin was preached by Father Corby. After Mass, 
Father Sorin, in a ceremony “shortened by the threat of rain, blessed 
the corner-stone of the hall which was to receive his name. At noon 
a copious French dinner was followed by a series of toasts—to the 
Pope, to Father Sorin, to America, and to Alma Mater—proposed by 
a senior, James A. Burns, who was later to become a president of the 
University and a provincial of the Congregation. Father Zahm 
answered the toast to Father Sorin and paid tribute to the enthusiasm 
and faith which had permitted Sorin to achieve so much: “It is because 
he has been able to communicate his enthusiasm to others and carry 
along with them that he has been able to accomplish what otherwise 
would have been simply impossible. It is because he has always re- 
tained his youthful ardors; because he has always been buoyed up by 
a hope that has never faltered; because he has known how to surmount 
the many obstacles that obstructed his path; because he has been able 
to overcome the opposition that would restrain his high aspirations that 
he is today able to contemplate... . what can be accomplished by one 
who, like our venerable founder, has placed his faith and confidence 
in God and in the Queen of Heaven whom he always so faithfully and 
chivalrously served.” °° The Student celebration ended on Monday 
with a boat race on St. Joseph’s Lake in the morning between the 
crews of the Evangeline and the Minnehaha, followed in the afternoon 
by a competitive drill between companies A and B of Hoyne’s Light 
Guards. 


The principal jubilee celebration was held in August.°” Once 
again the grounds were colorfully decorated. Arches were erected at 


35 Ibid., XXI, (1887-88), 575 et ss. 
36 Ibid., 596. 
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different points on the campus, adorned with American, Papal, and 
Notre Dame colors. At the main gate which was then just in front of 
the present statue of Father Sorin, a log cabin was built—a reminder 
of all that was visible at Notre Dame forty-six years before when 
Father Sorin first came to it. In front of the Church a canopied double 
arch was built, decorated with the papal colors and golden roses. In 
front of the steps of the Main Building there was an evergreen arch 
surmounted by a Cross and a Mitre with the motto “Welcome—1838- 
1888.” The facade of the Main Building was draped with bunting 
while hundreds of American flags fluttered from its windows and those 
of the other buildings. Notre Dame Avenue, leading to the Univer- 
sity, was decorated with arches flying the Papal and American colors. 


The most distinguished guest of the occasion was Cardinal Gibbons. 
He was expected to arrive in the late afternoon of Tuesday, August 
14th. Faculty, students, and friends gathered on the campus to greet 
him. Ahead of each carriage approaching the grounds spread the 
word that this was the Cardinal’s carriage. The Cardinal, however, 
had been delayed several hours by the funeral of General Philip 
Sheridan. Until eight o’clock the rumors of his approach were false. 
The first to be mistaken for the Cardinal was Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul and then Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland. Finally, however, 
there could be no mistake. A large escort attended by the band came 
up the avenue followed by the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Then 
came the local Polish Lancers. At last came Father Sorin’s Jubilee 
Carriage with Cardinal Gibbons and Father Corby. From the station, 
where bands and crowds had awaited him, all along the avenues of 
South Bend through which the procession passed, hundreds lined the 
streets. The campus at dusk, with its gay colors, lanterns, and electric 
lights, presented a rare and exciting scene. As the carriage and escort 
approached the Main Building, cheers of applause from the hundreds 
of anxious people filled the air while the big bell and the chimes of 
the Church rang out a joyous welcome. As he alighted at the Main 
Building, His Eminence found many members of the American Hier- 
archy waiting to greet him. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul and 
Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati were first to receive him. Among the 
others were Bishops Dwenger of Fort Wayne, Burke of Cheyenne, 
Spalding of Peoria, Ryan of Alton, Jansen of Belleville, Ryan of 
Buffalo, Watterson of Columbus, Gilmour of Cleveland, Phelan of 
~ 87 Ibid., XXII, (1888-89), 1-20. 
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Pittsburgh, Richter of Grand Rapids, Keane of Richmond. It was 
truly a notable group which was present to honor the Cardinal and 
Father Sorin. After an informal exchange of greeting, Father Walsh 
read to His Eminence a Latin address of welcome from Notre Dame. 
The travelling and duties of the past few days having greatly tired 
the Cardinal, he was soon led into the building for a much-needed 
rest. 


The ceremonies of the morning of the fifteenth began at six 
o'clock with the consecration of the new Church of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart by Bishop Dwenger assisted by Fathers French and Cole- 
man, as deacon and sub-deacon. The ceremony, closed to the public, 
continued until nine o’clock. Then Bishop Maurice Burke of Chey- 
enne blessed the mammoth seven-ton bell and named it St. Anthony 


of Padua.?8 


At nine-thirty the doors of the Church were opened to the public. 
A large procession of uniformed Catholic societies—Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Knights of St. Casimir, and the St. Hedwige Society— 
had marched out to the University, accompanied by three bands. Soon 
these organizations and other hundreds of people filled the Church 
for the low Mass, said by Father Sorin. Leo XIII, had granted a 
plenary indulgence to all who assisted at this Jubilee Mass. Shortly 
after Mass a procession of acolytes, priests, and prelates escorted 
Cardinal Gibbons to the Church where he celebrated at a Solemn 
Mass. The music was Hayden’s Third, sung by the choir of the 
Jesuit Church of Chicago. 


The sermon, delivered by Archbishop Ireland, traced the growth 
of the Church in America and the part Father Sorin had played in it. 
It was a fine tribute to the labor, devotion, and patriotism of one who 
had done so much with so little.?® The High Mass ended at twelve- 
thirty. At one o’clock a French dinner was served in the two refectories 
on the ground floor of the Main Building, followed by toasts and 
tributes to Father Sorin. The toasts were proposed with water, for 
neither wine nor liquor was served at this “French” banquet. It was 
no doubt an opportune concession to the spirit of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society which both Bishops and University were fostering 
at the time. 


38 Ibid., 53. Bishop Burke had been a student at Notre Dame twenty-two years 
previous. In 1893, he was transferred to the See of St. Joseph, Mo. 
39 Cf. Supra, chap. IX. 
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At four-thirty the several University buildings were blessed by 
Bishop Watterson and placed under the special protection of Our 
Lady. Then from the steps of the Main Building, Archbishop Ire- 
land delivered an address on Christian Education. Cardinal Gibbons 
followed with a short expression of tribute to Father Sorin’s work. 
The Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament given by Bishop 
Watterson closed the religious ceremonies for the day. After supper, 
in the early evening, Bishop Keane of Richmond rose and extended 
to His Eminence the pallium which had been brought from Rome for 
Archbishop Ireland. The Cardinal bestowed it on the new, first arch- 
bishop of St. Paul whose recent appointment was thus made official. 
Archbishop Ireland graciously responded with a short address promis- 
ing even greater effort on his part in the cause of the Church. 


Bishop Keane, recently appointed Rector of the new Catholic 
University of America, took this occasion to extol the career of 
Archbishop Ireland and to give him the chief credit for the growth 
of the Catholic University of America. “He has been,” he said, “the 
strong right arm of the movement for the establishment of the Cath- 
olic University. If it has surmounted its first great difficulties . . . 
the credit is above all due to the indomitable energy and push and 
resolution of Archbishop Ireland.” He was able to say, too, that both 
Father Sorin and Father Walsh had earlier in the day expressed the 
desire to make Notre Dame an auxiliary to the new University and 
that they would send their best students to it for their graduate studies. 
The close relationship between the two schools is evidenced by the 
fact that Bishop Keane remained at Notre Dame for a month after 
the Jubilee composing the statutes for the new Catholic University 
and profiting by the experience of one whom he regarded as a great 
educator and host, Father Sorin. The original draft of the statutes 
remains as a treasure in the Notre Dame Archives. Father Walsh 
concluded the speeches of the day with a few remarks of gratitude to 
all who had come and who had helped to make it such a successful 
occasion. The evening supper was followed by a display of fireworks 
and a concert. It had been a long day of celebrating, replete with 
activity for all. It was the greatest celebration in the history of the 
University up to that time and expressed well the appreciation of the 
lifelong labor of the one in whose honor it had been given. 


CHAPTER Ox VIL 


Theft of the crowns. Football, baseball and boating. New 
Manual Labor School. Orestes A. Brownson. Death of Father 
Walsh. 


Os OMETIME in the early morning of October 6th, 1886, 


robbers broke into the still unfinished extension of the 

church and stole the two gold and silver crowns which 
adorned the Lady Chapel. After the wall separating this chapel from 
the nave of the Church had been torn down, a board partition had been 
temporarily substituted for it. It was through this that the culprits 
succeeded in obtaining an entrance. The robbery was not discovered 
until five o’clock in the morning when the Community assembled for 
its morning exercises. Attention was soon attracted by the long ladder 
still standing against the wall near the statue of Our Lady and it was 
immediately noticed that the two crowns were missing. The South 
Bend police immediately began an investigation and by chance ran into 
the thieves on Division Street. When the three thieves realized that 
they had been spotted they dropped their bundles and started to run. 
Only one of the three was caught. He was a former inmate of the 
Michigan City prison.? Apparently the robbers had passed the time 
after their visit to the Church in extracting the jewels, for the crowns 
were battered and crushed, almost, it was at first thought, beyond 
repair. Later, however, a Chicago goldsmith restored the larger and 
more valuable crown. Today it is in a glass case in the sacristy of 


the Church. 


* * * 


Football was started at Notre Dame in the late sixties. It was 
informally organized by the students and seems to have received the 
approval of the University until its roughness became more apparent. 
The Scholastic put it this way: “We hope the good old game of foot- 
ball will soon be the fashion. If not so scientific as baseball, it kills 
less and gives enjoyment to a greater number.” ° Perhaps the reference 
to killing was inspired by a remark in the Scholastic of the previous 
week noting that twenty-five had been killed in the United States play- 

1 Scholastic XX, (1886-87), 177. 


2 South Bend Tribune, Dec. 27, 1886. 
3 Scholastic IV, (1870-71), 6, 6. 
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ing baseball in the season of 1870.4 The game remained for nearly 
twenty years one of several forms of campus sport. Frequently, a keg 
of cider or a barrel of apples offered inspiration to the Reds and the 
Blues, as the two teams were called. In 1879 an official cheer was 
chosen: “Rah, Rah, Rah, Nostra Domina,” in preference to “S-S-St! 
Nostra Domina! Boom!” ° While the game soon became popular 
among the students at Notre Dame as elsewhere, parents and teachers 
were debating the virtues and vices of the sport. Those who were 
opposed to the game, however, were waging a losing battle. 


The first inter-collegiate game was played with the University of 
Michigan on November 23, 1887. It was a very informal, cordial 
inter-collegiate affair. George W. DeHaven and W. Harless, former 
Notre Dame students, who were attending the University of Michigan, 
and playing on its teams, wrote to Brother Paul, the founder of 
modern athletics at Notre Dame, to arrange the game. The Michigan 
team, they said, was leaving Ann Arbor the latter part of November 
to play a series of games with the teams of the leading cities and 
colleges of the Northwest.® It was proposed that Michigan stop off 
on its way through South Bend to play a picked team of the senior 
department. Michigan was the champion team of the West and 
played according to the rules of Rugby football, which were not used 
at Notre Dame at the time. Notre Dame agreed, however, to play 
the champion according to the Rugby Rules if Michigan would first 
explain them to the home team. 


The Michigan team was met at the train early on the morning of 
Wednesday, November 23rd, by a reception committee of students. 
The visitors, “after spending a few hours taking in the surroundings, 
donned their uniforms of spotless white and appeared upon the senior 
campus.” ” The field was damp and muddy. To teach the home team 
the rules by which they were to play, two teams were formed, each 
composed of both Notre Dame and Michigan players. After “some 
- minutes” of play the real game was called. The home team lined up 
as follows: Fullback, H. Jewett; Halfbacks, J. Cusack and H. Luhn; 
Quarterback, G. Cartier; Center rush, G. A. Houck; Rush line, F. 
Fehr, Pete Nelson, B. Sawkins, W. Springer, T. O’Regan, P. P. 

4 Ibid., 5, 4. 

5 Ibid., XXI, (1887-88), 203-204. 


6 Ibid., 125. 
7 Ibid., 190. 
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Maloney.” Time prevented playing more than one inning. It was 
enough for Michigan to win an eight to nothing victory. The Scho- 
lastic, reporting the event three days later, said “the game had started 
an enthusiastic football boom.” ® After a hearty dinner at noon, 
Father Walsh thanked the visitors for their coming and promised a 
cordial reception in the series of games he hoped would be played 
between the two schools. At one o'clock the visitors took the carriage 
to Niles and were given a rousing send-off by the cheering student 
body. Michigan went on to Chicago and played the next day, Thanks- 
giving, an eleven picked from the Chicago Alumni of Yale and Har- 
vard, winning 26 to 0. 


The following week a meeting was held to organize a Rugby 
football association under the presidency of Brother Paul? and new 
uniforms were ordered for the two campus elevens. “The jacket and 
trousers are of canvas, the stockings are of the best quality of wool, 
and the caps are jersey. The trimmings are brown and black by which 
colors the teams will be distinguished.” 1° The names, the Blacks and 
the Browns, did not stick long for in the first game played in the new 
uniforms, March 31, 1888, the teams were called the “Specials” and 
the “Anti-Specials.” 44 The second and third inter-collegiate games, 
played on April 27 and 28, 1888, against Michigan, resulted in two 
more defeats for Notre Dame. 


In the first of these games, played at the Green Stocking Ball 
Park in South Bend before 400 spectators, Notre Dame was defeated, 
26 to 6. The next day “the Ann Arbor boys came out from South 
Bend to the University Saturday morning. After an inspection of 
Notre Dame and her surroundings and after partaking of dinner in 
the senior refectory and a short ride on the lake, they got ready for 
their second game and appeared on the grounds les opponents 
at two o'clock. Just after taking their positions, Bonney, of South 
Bend, photographed the two teams and the field. There were some 
changes in the Ann Arbor team rendered necessary by the departure 
of Mr. James Duffy who had been called home the previous evening. 
E. M. Sprague (the referee of the previous day’s game) was put on 
the eleven and R. S. Babcock [of Michigan} who had become too 

8 Ibid., 190. 

9 Ibid., 204. 


10 Ibid., 444. 
11 Ibid., 446. 
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lame to play, having been injured in the previous game, was selected 
to referee the contest. The game was played with ten men on a 
side.” *? An inkling of the conduct of early games is given in the 
write-up of the contest: “Ann Arbor could do nothing until the last 
two minutes of the first inning when Sprague took the ball, while 
other players were settling some dispute and made a touchdown for 
his side, and a goal kick by Duffy gave them two more points. Notre 
Dame claimed the touchdown was illegal, asserting that Sprague 
neglected to put the ball in play and furthermore went out of bounds 
near the goal. The referee, however, could not see it in this light.” 1° 
The only other game of the year 1888, against the Harvard School 
of Chicago, Notre Dame won, 20 to 0.1* Since Harvard had been 
acclaimed the champions of Illinois, Notre Dame went them one better 
and claimed to be champions of Indiana and Illinois. How Notre 
Dame became the champion of Indiana is something of a mystery 
since Notre Dame did not play any Indiana team that year. However, 
in honor of their victory, a football banquet was served. “After the 
supper the players were the guests of Professor Edwards and the 
Crescent Club in the Senior Reading Room where they tripped the 


light fantastic and listened to sweet strains of music from the Crescent 
Club orchestra.” 4° 

The spring of 1889 found the team once more with new uniforms. 
The new suits had “a great advantage in being padded.” ‘This time 
they had the letters ND on the breast of the jacket, one in old gold, 
the other in sky-blue. The caps with visors also bore the college 
colors.1© The team hoped to try out the new uniforms in a spring 
game with Michigan, but the game did not materialize. According 
to the aggressive Scholastic, Michigan “backed squarely out when 
asked to play, alleging various excuses. The secret of the matter 
probably is that their best men have left the team and it is in a 
weak state.” 17 


The first game played away from Notre Dame was against North- 
western in November, 1889. Notre Dame won, 9 to 0. The team 
trained for the game by taking a run around the lake every morning 


12 Jbid., 510. 

13 Ibidem. 

14 Ibid., XXII, (1888-89), 282. 
15 Ibid., 285. 

16 Ibid., 545. 

17 Ibidem. 
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at daybreak. There was no coach at the time, although the college 
paper saw the need for one: “What the football eleven needs most is 
a coacher. They are all strong men and work hard but do not play 
as scientifically as they might. If a good man were obtained for two 
or three weeks there would be a great improvement.” 18 


It was only in 1894 that football took on some of the aspects it 
has today. A coach was finally engaged—James L. T. Morrison, who 
had been left tackle on the Michigan team of 1893. Under him, 
regular training was inaugurated as well as a training table for the 
team, possibly as much to incite the men to go out for the team as to 
“condition” them, for part of the coach’s problem was to get twenty- 
two men out for practice. Morrison’s period of coaching was brief. 
He came in time to prepare the team for a game with Hillsdale and 
a week after the victory, left Notre Dame to go to Hillsdale to coach. 
The Scholastic calmly advised the abandoned team: “It rests now with 
the captain and his men to continue practice on the lines mapped out 
by the coach.” 19 The advice seems to have been heeded for in the 
following four games only one, the last, was lost. The five-game 
season, against Hillsdale, Wabash, Rush Medical of Chicago, and 
two games with Albion, was the first in which a regular schedule was - 
followed. It was the beginning of a great football tradition at Notre 
Dame. 


Like football, baseball was introduced in the ’60’s. The first team 
was organized in 1865 by a senior, Matthew Campion,?° who later 
became a priest and pastor of St. Mary’s Church in Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. During the few years preceding 1865 a Cricket Club failed to 
arouse sufficient interest and was dropped. Baseball, however, soon 
blossomed into the most popular campus sport. During the ’70’s and 
’80’s, spring and fall found between ten and fifteen campus teams in 
action with such names as the Juanita, Empire, Fashion, Star of the 
East, Star of the West, O.K., Pickwick, Quick-Step, and Young Amer- 
ica Baseball Club. The most famous baseball celebrity to come from 
the ranks of these campus teams was Adrian “Cap” Anson of the 
Juanita teams of 1865 and 1866. “Cap” became one of the great 
heroes of the game in the nineteenth century and did much to develop 
the national character of the sport. 3 


18 Ibid:, XXIII, (1889-90), 141. 
19 Ibid., XXVIII, (1894-95), 111. 
20 Ibid., XII, (1878-79), 658. 
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The first game with an outside team seems to have been the one 
played against the South Bend Green Stockings, “the champion of 
the district,” early in June, 1885.24 A few weeks later a baseball game 
was played as part of the Commencement celebration and with the same 
team. The game was called in the seventh inning “owing to faulty 
decisions of the South Bend umpire.” 7? The next year one of the 
college teams played the Pioneer Cadets of Philadelphia. This was a 
team from St. Michael’s Parish, Philadelphia, which had come to 
Notre Dame as part of the Philadelphia delegation to the annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union held at the University 
in August.?% 

Outside games were the exception until the ’90’s. Then games 
were played with city teams of South Bend, Goshen, Muskegon, and 
with teams of the Commercial League of Chicago. One of the games 
with Goshen was a no-hit, no-run affair.2* As inter-collegiate games 
developed, the non-college teams were gradually dropped. The earliest 
college teams to play Notre Dame were the University of Chicago and 
the University of Michigan. The game with Michigan was the great 
contest of the 92 season. Michigan had won all its games up to the 
Notre Dame game and the home club was justifiably worried. How- 
ever, the sports writer of the Scholastic explained the upset victory by 
Notre Dame with a disarming candor long out of place in college 
athletics: “The home team, being weak in the points, secured the 
services of Willie McGill, who used to be a student of the University 
several years ago. When the Michigan men faced him, their confidence 
began to sink and after the first inning the game was practically won!” 
“Willie” allowed only three hits. The local club admitted that “if 
Notre Dame did not have McGill they would surely have lost the 
game.” °° 


Boating was almost as popular as baseball. The St. Joseph’s Boat- 
ing Club was organized April 21, 1867, “for the physical, as well as 
the mental education of its members, both in the art of rowing and 
sailing. The beautiful lakes described in the prospectus of this cata- 
logue sufficiently indicate that pleasure accompanies this branch of 
education.” 26 At first two boats, or barges as they were frequently, 


——__—_—. 


21 Ibid., XVIII, (1884-85), 625. 

22 Ibid., 694-695. 

23 Ibid., XX, (1886-87), 24. 

24 Jbid., XXIII, (1889-90), 625. 

25 Ibid.. XXV, (1891-92), 559. 

26 Twenty-third Annual Catalogue.... of the University of Notre Dame, 21. 
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and no doubt more aptly, called, were the four-oared Santa Maria 
and the Pinta. The staff boat was the Nina. A boathouse was built 
on St. Joseph’s Lake. In the first years there were two principal races, 
one on St. Edward’s Day, the feast of Father Sorin’s patron saint, and 
the second at Commencement, a regular feature of the year-end exer- 
cises. Occasionally the boats were carried to the St. Joseph’s River 
and the club rowed downstream twelve miles to Niles, stopping on the 
way for a picnic lunch. It was not a race but a pleasure trip and the 
crews took the day to go one way, glad in the evening to put them- 
selves and the boats on the train for the return.2” The popularity of 
boating soon obliged the club to buy two more boats. These were the 
six-oared barges named the Evangeline and the Minnehaha. 

After the death of Father Lemonnier in 1874, the students changed 
the name of the club to the Lemonnier Boating Club in honor of the 
popular president. In 1889 the Montmorency, four-oared and thirty 
feet long, and the Yosemite, were purchased. They had outriggers, 
sliding seats and “all the latest improvements in racing boats.” 

In the ’90’s, the Ferdinand and the Columbus were added, and, in 
honor of the Jubilee, the Golden Jubilee and the Silver Jubilee. As 
the number of boats increased, the old boathouse became obsolete and 
a new one was finished for Commencement in 1888 at the north end 
of St. Joseph’s Lake. The two-story building was divided in the middle 
by a wall so as to furnish two compartments for the racing and pleasure 
boats. Upstairs was a gym “fitted for the winter training of the crews” 
and a reading room.?® The pleasure boats were smaller boats, the 
gift of alumni or friends of the University, or purchased by the 
members of the club. 

The races were started at the east end of St. Joseph’s Lake. The 
crews of the “Red” and the “Blues,” names suggested by the colors 
of their uniforms, raced westward towards the buoy at the west end, 
turned and came back to the starting point. The club, one of the most 
popular on the campus, never reached the point of inter-collegiate 
competition. - 

The Manual Labor School was situated on the left side of Notre 
Dame Avenue just in front of the college entrance. In 1868 it was 
moved, on wheels, west of the college grounds and near the farm- 
house. The carpenter, blacksmith, and paint shops which were opposite 


27 Scholastic, VII, (1873-74), 24. 
28 Ibid., XXI, (1887-88), 663-664. 
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the Manual Labor School on the right side of Notre Dame Avenue 
were likewise moved to new locations.2? The removal of the build- 
ings permitted Brother Peter and the surveying class to lay out a park 
and garden in front of the Main Building. 

The Manual Labor School was a cream-colored, frame building 
with black trimming, three stories high and one hundred and twelve 
feet in length. It stood between the present sites of Walsh and Badin 
Halls. At that time there were about fifty boys in the school and in 
the shops or on the farm. The boys were given three months of 
elementary schooling every year. The other nine months were de- 
voted to learning a trade in one of the several shops. In 1873 this 
program was revised in such a way as to give the student five hours a 
day at several trades and four hours of classwork. Students were 
accepted up to the ages of twelve and sixteen and could now, under 
the new plan, not only learn a trade but complete at the same time, 
in four years, the course of study as taught the commercial students.?° 
The students of the Manual Labor School were, like the Minims, 
completely separated from the other students, having their own 
dormitory, dining hall, play-grounds, and recreation hall. 


In 1890 the training was altered somewhat so that the students 
were on a “forty-four hour week”—eight hours a day, five and one- 
half days a week. During two hours a day and two hours each even- 
ing the students had study and classwork; the rest of the time was 
passed in the shops. The products of student labor were sold at the 
local market and the profits from them credited to their account. Since 
most of these students were orphans or from poor families unable to 
pay much, if anything, the boys were thus able to earn something while 
at the same time finishing their education. The Manual Labor School 
failed, however, to develop. As time went on, very few students were 
attracted to this sort of training. It never had more than sixty students 
at the time of which we speak. No doubt the fact that it was a constant 
drain on the financial resources of the Community was the principal 
reason for discontinuing it. But at a time when the West was de- 
veloping, it was no small advantage for the hundreds of orphans and 
poor boys to have a chance to learn a trade so as to be able to find 
a place in society. 

Tradition had established the feast of St. Edward, October 13th, 


29 Ibid., I, (1867-68), 36; 4. 
30 Ibid., VIII, (1874-75), 4; 27-28. 
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as one of the important holidays of the school-year. As long as Father 
Sorin was alive it was a day of dramatic entertainments, congratula- 
tions to Father Sorin, and of athletics. It became the annual field 
day for the track stars of all ages. From these campus games, however, 
were developed several men worthy of -inter-collegiate competition. 
And again, the first inter-collegiate competition in track was with the 
University of Michigan. Four men, led by Hal Jewett, were sent to 
Ann Arbor, in May, 1890. The write-up of the meet speaks only of 
Jewett’s achievements which, indeed, justified the trip. In the hop- 
step-and-jump event he made forty-four feet, eight and one-quarter 
inches—the American record at the time being but forty-one feet, one 
and one-half inches. Jewett likewise won the broad jump with a leap 
of nineteen feet and was second in the hundred yard dash losing first 
place by a foot. His reputation was thereupon established as the 


“champion of the day” and he was invited to become a non-resident 
member of the Detroit Athletic Club.*? 


The next month Jewett, accompanied by Professor Edwards, went 
to Detroit to participate in the meet of the Detroit Athletic Associa- 
tion for the Western Championship. On this occasion Jewett defeated 
John Owens, his master in the last meet, in the hundred yard dash in 
10.2 seconds.?* The following year Jewett was recognized as world 
champion in the hundred yard dash (9.8 seconds) and the two hundred 
and twenty yard event (21.6 seconds) when he defeated the Eastern 
champion, Cary, in a meet held by the Manhattan Club in New York 
on the first of October.?? Inter-collegiate competition, however, re- 
mained as the exception until the turn of the century and seems to 
have been justified as a campus activity only by the presence of a star 
like Jewett. We should remark that Hal Jewett during the Spanish- 
American War served on the U.S.S. Yosemite. Afterwards, he re- 
turned to Detroit where his skill along engineering lines led him into 
the growing automobile industry. He was one of the organizers of 
the Paige-Detroit Company in 1910 and became its president and the 
chairman of the board.** 

* * * 

In the basement chapel of Sacred Heart Church lie the remains 

of America’s greatest Catholic philosopher of the Nineteenth Century, 


31 Ibid., XXIII, (1889-90), 609. 

32 South Bend Tribune, June 14, 1890. 

33 Scholastic, XX VI, (1892-93), 106-107. 
34 Alumnus, XI, (1932-33), 257. 
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Orestes Brownson. His stormy intellectual and spiritual life had 
been climaxed in 1844 when he was received into the Church, much 
to the dismay of his friends, who prophesied that he would not long 
remain a Catholic. 

When Father Sorin first met Brownson is not known, but their first 
meeting must have taken place not many years after the philosophet’s 
conversion for Father Sorin was already acquainted with him when 
Brownson visited Notre Dame in 1850.°° His next recorded relation- 
ship with Notre Dame begins in 1862 when Father Sorin invited him 
to come to Notre Dame to teach. Brownson seemed to be delighted 
with the offer. He wrote that he was prepared to teach philosophy, 
history, rhetoric, English Composition, and elocution.2® What Sorin 
offered him by way of compensation most certainly could not have 
been any great sum. At least in his reply to the offer Brownson was 
appalled at the teaching schedule suggested by the president of Notre 
Dame. He said that it would be physically impossible for him to be 
thus engaged daily from six o’clock in the morning to ten at night.*” 
Brownson complained that his health would not permit such a regime. 
He did not, however, reject utterly the idea and promised Father Sorin 
to visit Notre Dame later in January of 1863. By then apparently 
Brownson had changed his mind for he did not come to Notre Dame. 
When in the course of events financial misfortune and sickness befell 
the noted convert, a committee of his friends and admirers was organ- 
ized to collect funds to help him. One of Notre Dame’s professors, 
C. J. Beleke, a German classical scholar, represented the University 
on the Dr. Brownson Fund Association,?® which paid him an annuity 


of $1,000 a year. 

When Father Sorin decided to start The Ave Maria in 1865 he 
urged Brownson to write for it. Indeed, Brownson did write several 
articles, mostly concerning the Blessed Virgin. In 1866, Father Sorin 
offered a prize of $200 in gold for one who would write the best com- 
petitive essay concerning the Blessed Virgin. This competition was 
in honor of the rededication and blessing of the Main Building and 
the statue which surmounted it. Brownson, together with Louis Con- 
stantine, shared the prize.°® 

35 Sorin to Brownson, April 10, 1850. UNDA. 

36 Brownson to Sorin, Nov. 5, 1862. Sorin Corr. II, Prov. Arch. 

37 Ibid., Jan. 6, 1863. UNDA. 


38 C. J. Beleke to Mrs. Phelan, Jan. 22, 1865] Phelan Letters. 1854-1877. UNDA. 
39 Sorin to Brownson, June 5, 1866. UNDA. 
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After the death of Mrs. Brownson, Sorin offered Brownson a home 
at Notre Dame.*° The bereavement and ill health of the great phil- 
osopher made the offer tempting but Brownson finally declined it for 
the time being and sought comfort in his retirement from public life 
and the pleasure which he found at the home of his son in Detroit. 


It was there that Brownson died April 17, 1876. 


Ten years later during the administration of Father Walsh arrange- 
ments were made for the removal of Brownson’s remains to Notre 
Dame. Brownson had more than once expressed the desire to end 
his days at the University, but death had overtaken him before his 
wish could be fulfilled. It was at least a partial fulfillment of his 
hopes when his son, Henry A. Brownson, authorized the transfer and 
reburial of his body at Notre Dame, which took place June 17, 1886.41 


Today the remains of this great American philosopher lie under 
a memorial slab on the floor of the basement chapel of the college 
church. He is the only one so honored. The chapel was named the 
Brownson Memorial Chapel. Two years previously, in June, 1884, a 
portrait of Brownson by Gregori was unveiled in Washington Hall 
with appropriate ceremonies. The main address on the occasion was 
delivered by Father Van Dyke, rector of the Cathedral at Detroit and 
a good friend of Brownson’s.*? In 1890 one of the student dormitories 
of the Main Building was called Brownson Hall, a name which it 
still retains. 

Among Father Walsh’s last acts was the erection of the statue to 
the Sacred Heart in the middle of the old quadrangle. It was dedi- 
cated at the Commencement exercises of 1893.42 As he saw the statue 
unveiled and read the inscription, Venite ad me omnes, he most likely 
had some fleeting thought that soon, perhaps, he would be gathered in 
the outstretched arms of Christ. For he had been in bad health the 
last two years, nor had rest and travel bettered his condition. 

When the commencement exercises of 1893 were over, Father 
Walsh at last consented to rest. He went to Waukesha, Wisconsin 
to drink the waters at Colonel Dunbar’s establishment, Bethsaida 
Springs. He was there only a few days when it was apparent that he 
must go to a hospital. Off to Milwaukee with Brother Paul the 


40 Sorin to Brownson, May 13, 1872. UNDA. 
41 Scholastic, XIX, (1885-86), 642. 

42 South Bend Tribune, June 4, 1884. 

43 Scholastic, XXVI, (1892-93), 662. 
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Hermit, he entered St. Mary’s by-the-Lake Hospital, conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity. Even in sickness he lost none of his power to 
attract. Doctor Fox, one of the physicians who attended him, remarked 
to a Sister: “Sister, you must not let others do as I do—go in and 
talk with Father Walsh, for I can’t help it. He is such a singularly 


fascinating man!” 44 


The doctors were giving Father Walsh more hope than was justi- 
fied. His feet began to swell and he could no longer use even his 
bed-room slippers. Other signs of dissolution appeared. When it was 
seen that medicine was of no avail, the Sister in charge tried to speak 
the news easily, but there was no need. His was a stalwart soul, and 
his innocence was rivaled only by his devotion. He asked for a 
“Directory” and made his examination of conscience. That evening 
he was anointed and received Viaticum whilst in the full possession 
of his faculties. “INever did he show the slightest fear of death. Once 
he said: ‘I should have liked to labor longer for the University; but 
I have made the sacrifice!’ ” 4° 


On the evening of July 16th, two priests came from Notre Dame, 
Fathers Patrick Condon and Moses McGarry. Father Spillard got 
there about one o’clock on the morning of the 17th. And Professor 
O’Dea came, also. Father Walsh was sinking rapidly, already near 
his agony. Professor O’Dea thought the victim to be unconscious, 
but Brother Paul, leaning over the dying priest, told him that Professor 
O’Dea was in the room, and the priest nodded for the Professor to 
approach. O’Dea fell on his knees beside the bed, and kissing Father 
Walsh’s hand, began to weep with great emotion. The other priests 
present also wept. Father McGarry, holding Father Walsh’s hand, 
exclaimed softly: “Oh, these hands, these beautiful hands! How well 
I have known them!” At half past four, Father McGarry went to the 
chapel to say Mass for Father Walsh. At five-fifteen he was back in 
the sick-room. At that very moment, Father Walsh died. He was 
only forty years old. And he had been president of the University 
for twelve years.*® 

44 Notes on Father Walsh by a Sister of Charity, St. Mary’s by-the-Lake Hospital, 
Milwaukee. Ms., 2. This eight page manuscript was very likely written by the Sister- 
nurse who took care of Father Walsh during the last days of his fatal illness. UNDA. 


45 Ibid., 4. 
46 Ibid., 6-8. 
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Father Andrew Morrissey, eighth President. His early life. 
Father Alexis Granger, his death. Death of Father Sorin. Experi- 
ments of Jerome Green. Zahm and Morrissey. The Golden Jubilee 
of the University. The Grotto. Spanish-American War. 


PON the death of Father Walsh the Reverend Andrew 

Morrissey succeeded to the presidency of Notre Dame. 

It was said that Father Walsh, on his death bed, asked 
that the appointment might go to Father Morrissey... Andrew 
Morrissey was born at Thomastown, County Kilkenny, Ireland, in 
1860. In 1870, his cousin, Brother Bernard, located at Notre Dame, 
returned for a visit to Ireland. After a talk with Brother Bernard 
young Andrew, although only ten years old, decided that he wanted 
to be a priest in America, at Notre Dame.” 


He was twelve when he finally left his native land, and almost at 
once entered upon his studies. He was bright, resourceful, endowed 
with good judgment. Sister Bethlehem, who was Father Morrissey’s 
special guardian and guide, often told of his extreme cleverness. “Why, 
you know they had him teaching a class in algebra at the college when 
he was only twelve years old!” He was a pudgy lad, square-built, 
with very delicate hands and small feet. There is a photograph in 
the archives that represents him immediately after his arrival. Father 
Louage, the master of novices, took Andrew to the photographer’s 
and whilst the Master of Novices reclined in something that resembles 
a chaise-longue, the new-comer, dressed in short, straight pants, and 
holding his broad-brimmed hat stiffly by his side, gazed with apparent 


fright into the camera. 


Andrew Morrissey entered the Novitiate in 1872. He was not 
professed, however, until 1880, when he was twenty years old. His 
superiors sent him to Sacred Heart College, Watertown, Wisconsin, 
where he taught a number of classes and acted as Director of Studies. 
In 1884 he rode over to Milwaukee and was ordained priest by Arch- 
bishop Heiss at St. Francis’ Seminary. In 1885 Father Walsh suc- 


ceeded in obtaining him for Notre Dame. At once he entered upon 


1 Scholastic, XXVII, (1893-94), 10, 26. 
2 Ibid., 453. 
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the duties of Director of Studies. In 1892 Father Motrissey succeeded 
Father Zahm as Vice-President. 


The year 1893 was known as the year of great sorrow. We have 
already spoken of the death of Father Walsh. Notre Dame was, 
within four months, to suffer two other great losses. Between the 17th 
of July, when Father Walsh died, and the last day of October, death 
would call others—Father Alexis Granger and Father Sorin. 


Alexis Granger was strictly a students’ priest. For nearly fifty 
years he had been identified with the college, and when he died the 
thousands of boys who had been to Notre Dame exclaimed with one 
voice: “What a saintly priest!” For fifty years he had been the con- 
fessor to the boys. He was amiable and understanding; a bit timid, 
with none of Father Sorin’s daring; retiring, strictly honest, devoted. 
He rarely made a speech, could not bear to appear on public platforms, 
made no journeys, except the one Father Sorin forced on him. His 
peculiar powers in the confessional were ascribed to his genuine 
humility. The large number of letters from old students, some of 
whom had fallen on vicious days, shows how the words of Father 
Granger, spoken years before, had finally brought forth fruit. Fifty 
years in the confessional, listening to the faults and sins of Notre 
Dame boys, might have tended to break his gracious spirit. His kind- 
ness was not soft. Rather, it inspired true penance. A recent letter 
from an old graduate expresses the sentiments of the students toward 
Father Granger: 

.... I went to Notre Dame in 1887, in the preparatory school, 


and during 1888 and 1889, finished that and started on my studies 
in civil engineering. Financial matters kept me out for a year and I 
went back in November 1891. 

I went to confession to Father Granger in the chapel in the base- 
ment of the church. He gave me as a penance, a decade or so, of the 
Rosary. 

He asked me if I had a Rosary and I told him I had lost mine in 


a fire which consumed our home two months before. 


He immediately reached in his pocket and handed, around the 
outside of the confessional, a rosary and told me to keep it with me 
always. Whether he handed me his own rosary or not, I do not know. 
I always obeyed his injunction to keep the rosary with me. 

I went through the Spanish War in Cuba, and World War I, in 
France, and many other tight situations, where an engineer must go. 


But by day, that rosary has been in the left front pocket of my 
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trousers, and by night in the pocket of my pajamas or under my 
pillow when I slept in a bed. 

Once, in going across the “Shoe Swamp” (Cienga Zapata) in 
Cuba, making an estimate to build a railroad, I passed three days and 
two nights in the swamp and in places was mired in the mud so deep, 
the muzzle of the automatic I carried in a shoulder holster was in the 
mud. My pockets were all filled with mud, and in cleaning them out, 
I took out my rosary and washed it in the water of the swamp. I had 
three colored Cuban boys to carry the hammocks, food, etc., and 
they were much surprised to see an American take a rosary from his 


pocket. 


The rosary has had only one broken link in all that time, and I 
repaired it myself. The beads have worn down, whether from rubbing 
together in my pocket, or from natural attrition, due to the fingers 


passing the beads along, God knows. 


Half a century is a long time to have one rosary. However, in 
remembering in my prayers each day those whom “we have loved 
long since and lost awhile,” is included Father Granger... . 

8 ? 8 


C. C.. Fitzgerald, C.E., °94. 


When anyone lay dangerously sick, it was for Father Granger they 
always asked. In his carefully kept diaries he notes, after every death, 
that he had gone to see the dying lad, heard his confession, and saw 
him expire, consoled and comforted with the last Sacraments. 


Father Granger was born at Daon, France on June 19, 1817. He 
received his preparatory education at the college of Chateau-Gontier. 
When he was twenty, he entered the Seminary at Le Mans. He was 
ordained on December 19, 1840. ‘Two years later, he entered the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross, and in 1844 he was appointed as a missionary 
to help Father Sorin in his new work at Notre Dame.* He was not 
a brilliant man, but steady, reliable, a man of sound piety and charity. 
For more years than one could remember, he had been pastor of the 
church at Notre Dame. It was through Father Granger’s persistent 
care and planning that the beautiful college church was erected. He 
saw to everything, the windows, the stone and brick, the frescoing, the 
chimes, the bronze altar; everything was the product of his watchful- 
ness.t It was on Wednesday, July 26, 1893, that Father Granger 
died. When they told Father Sorin, he wept. “First, Father Walsh, 
and now, mon cher Alexis! Who next?” He was to be the next. 


3 Ibid., 25-26. 
4 [bidem. 
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School had resumed. Father Morrissey saw Father Sorin each day, 
and reported to him in short, emphatic sentences that the “school would 
be good, very good!” “’Tis well,” was all that Father Sorin could 
reply. The year previous, he had had a startling sickness, with hemor- 
thages and great weakness. From that time on, Doctor Boynton, a 
specialist from Chicago, came twice a week to see him. The doctor said 
Sorin was suffering from Bright’s disease. And there was little hope 
for him.° 


On St. Edward’s Day, October 13th, the students and faculty knew 
that all was not well. For the first time in all those years, Sorin was 
unable to attend the celebration. He was so unwell that he could not 
even go to the college parlor. In his own rooms in the presbytery, 
however, he received a delegation of the students and faculty. The 
congratulations were mercifully short. He thanked them in a subdued 
voice, and his great frame, trembling and shaken, followed them to the 
porch. The band was gathered there, and when Sorin appeared they 
broke loose. He smiled and waved his hand gently to them, then 


turned, and with some assistance, re-entered the room that was to be 
his death-chamber.® 


On Saturday, October 28th, he made an effort to rise from his 
bed, but could not. The following day his condition was much worse. 
And on Monday, surrounded by many priests and religious, he re- 
ceived the last Sacraments of the Church. All that night they watched 
by his bed, in the southwest room of the Presbytery. His eyes were 
closed, but his lips moved in constant prayer.’ In the morning the 
Minims were told that he was dying, and the little “Princes,” as 
Father Sorin called them, demanded that they be allowed to see him 
once more. Instead, the Sisters brought them to the chapel where they 
stayed until about ten o’clock.® 


In the sick room the bystanders noticed that now and then Father 
Sorin’s face was lighted with a tender smile. At a quarter to ten he 
slowly opened his eyes and gazed at the religious kneeling about him. 
It was the only farewell he could make. Then, gently closing his eyes, 
he expired without the slightest movement or struggle.” It was October 
ST 1B93: 

5 Ibid., 202. melbid.; 1912 
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Of course, there was a great funeral, not at all what Father Sorin 
wanted, if we may believe a letter in his own hand, addressed to no one 
in particular, nor bearing any date, containing the following in- 
struction : 

When I die, the Community shall not be disturbed by any extra 
preparations or invitations to strangers for my obsequies. On the 
contrary, I wish the community to remain completely at peace, exclus- 
ively occupied with the needs of my poor soul. I want nothing more 
than is prescribed by the Rule: a simple wood coffin, with simplest 
purple vestment. No strangers of any sort are to be disturbed by any 
telegraphic announcement, no invitations whatsoever to attend; none 
present but my own dear children of the Holy Cross around my bed; 
no delay to wait for friends at a distance. When laid in state, I want 
no strangers to look at me and prevent my own dear children from 
praying undisturbed around my mortal remains. Indeed, I want no 
visit but from my own [religious } family for which alone I have lived 
and whose affection I so much prized since my entrance into the Con- 
gregation.19 

But the Founder of Notre Dame was a public personage. In a way, 
he belonged to all the Catholics of America. So the church was draped 
in mourning. A catafalque was erected just outside the altar railing. 
The bell tolled lugubriously. The “telegraphic announcements” which 
Father Sorin had deplored came and went. And before the day was 
over, Notre Dame knew that the whole country would be represented 
at his funeral. 

On Wednesday night, after Vespers had been sung, the casket was 
borne to the catafalque. All day Thursday crowds of visitors passed 
slowly by, gazing on the bearded face that seemed so like alabaster. 
On Friday morning the Bishop of Fort Wayne (Bishop Rademacher) 
sang the funeral mass, and Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati preached 
the sermon.tt His words were a great comfort. He very likely 
exaggerated a bit, but when he said he did not “think that in all our 
country, nor in any single country, there is a place where one single 
man has transformed a savage wilderness into such a city of splendor 
and culture as this University of Notre Dame” he found a vibrant 
response in the hearts of his listeners. He made the most of the fact, 
also, that Father Sorin’s death had occurred on the last day of October, 
a touching symbol, he said, of Father Sorin’s two great devotions— 
his confidence in the Blessed Mother to whom October is dedicated, 


10 Sorin Correspondence I, UNDA. 
11 Scholastic, XXVII. (1893-94), 133. 
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and to the Poor Souls, for it was the eve of November that he had 
died.1 


After he had done, the long cortege followed the hearse down the 
hill, around the lake, and out to the community cemetery behind Holy 
Cross Seminary. The band played a sorrowful dirge. The drums were 
muffled. And when all was ready, the coffin was lowered into the 
grave. Only the autumn leaves, brown and rustling, whispered in the 
silence. He would have been eighty, they said, had he lived until 
spring.'° He was so great a man that no one, on that occasion, cared 
to think of his shortcomings. 


It would be untrue to suggest that the new president, Father 
Morrissey, was made desolate by the passing of Father Sorin. One 
great complaint against the founder of Notre Dame was that he had 
never ceased to be the real president. No president had ever had a 
free hand in governing the University as long as Sorin lived. Now, 
thought Father Morrissey, I can really do things! What things? one 
might ask. Actually, under Father Morrissey’s regime, which was to 
last for twelve years, very little progress was made. The University 
became more of a prep school than ever. Indeed, Father Morrissey 
expressed himself quite decidedly in favor of such an institution. “We 
can never compete with those colleges that have such tremendous 
endowments! Our very existence depends on giving Catholic boys a 
good preparatory foundation!” 


Nor can Father Morrissey be unduly blamed. He had a horror 
of debts. And this fear was not without foundation. In at least two 
instances he had seen his own community on the brink of ruin because 
of poor financial administration. And again, he had little appreciation 
of the value.of university expansion. His own studies had been so 
curtailed (partly Sorin’s responsibility) that he could not see the need 
for real university work. This blindness was, later on, to become a 
serious bone of contention between himself Nad Father Zahm. 


There were, nevertheless, some very outstanding professors at 
Notre Dame, for instance, Doctor Austin O’Malley. His sense of 
the fitness of things, his pungent sallies at examples of “gaucherie,” 
his finesse in evaluating the merits of a question, gave the students a 

12 Ibid., 135-137. 


13 Ibid., 133. 
14 The house, still standing, is at 1136 Notre Dame Aveneue. 
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critical approach to themselves and their university. “You have here,” 
he would say, “such a lovely church. And right next to it, that 
monstrosity, Sorin Hall! It looks like an old-fashioned ice-box, turned 
upside down!” And sure enough, it did, with its four conical towers, 
like the short, fat legs of an ice-box turned heavenward. 


Another outstanding scholar, Jerome J. Green, began his experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy in 1899. In his field he was not the 
pioneer that Doctor Zahm had been in aeronautics, but he was the 
first American to send a wireless message, guided by the findings of 
the Europeans Marconi and Ducretet. 


Green was born December 26, 1865, near Somerset, Ohio. His 
father was Joshua Green, his mother, Emily Flowers. His primary 
education was obtained at the small country school near Somerset. 
“IT guess I was greedy for an education, for the school-master en- 
couraged me to come back and re-study some of the things I had 
learned. He intimated that if I showed aptitude, I might possibly get 
a teacher’s certificate and turn pedagogue.” 1° Green consented to 
this arrangement, and even though he had no high-school work, he 
obtained his teacher’s certificate and taught school for two years, for 
which he got thirty dollars a month. 


In 1888, he entered Ohio State University where he remained for 
five years. On the side, he became interested in photography, built 
his own camera, and made enough money to keep the wolf from the 
door. In the spring of 1893 he went, with a number of other students, 
to Chicago to inspect the electrical lighting of the buildings at the 
Columbian World’s Fair. He returned to Ohio State in time to 
receive his degree, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering in Electrical 
Engineering. 


After that, I was on my own, and nearly starved to death. There 
was a depression on, and it was almost impossible to get a job. 
Finally, I heard of an opening in Chicago—in fact, one was promised 
to me. When I got there, the fellow said: “Oh, well, times are bad, 
and I don’t think I’ll build this year!” I was thunderstruck. “Looky 
here!” I said, “I’ve only got six dollars in my pocket, and you've 
promised me this job. You’ve got to do something for me!” He just 
looked at me and walked off.16 


15 Notre Dame Alumnus, XX, (1941-42), 5. 
16 Ibid., 6. 
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Fortunately, Green met a former acquaintance who put him in touch 
with a Doctor Hornsby, the head of a technical school which conducted 
night classes in various mechanical and electrical subjects. Hornsby 
hired Green for teaching night classes, for which he offered $2.50 
a night, 


In the fall of 1894, Notre Dame needed a new professor of elec- 
trical engineering. Father Morrissey and Father Corby went to Chi- 
cago and inquired of the City Electrician, who was their friend, if he 
could help them to find a good teacher. He advised them to consult 
with Dr. Hornsby, and the latter immediately and with enthusiasm 
recommended Jerry Green. He came to Notre Dame about the first 
of the year, 1895. 


Green built all his apparatus for the wireless experiments in the 
machine shops at Notre Dame. Money was scarce, and Father Mor- 
rissey could ill afford to expend much money, although he did permit 
Green to purchase a large induction coil, without which the experi- 
ments could never have been performed. When the apparatus was 
ready, it was decided to try to send a message from one end of the 
room to the other. A simple telegraphic key was used to produce the 
sound. The experiment seemed to be successful. Then a message was 
sent from Science Hall to Chemistry Hall (now the Architectural 
Building) ; then another, from Science Hall to the flag-pole. 


By this time, the Chicago newspapers had got wind of the matter 
and were pestering Green for a statement. He refused to anticipate 
his success by any publicity. He wanted to be sure. The reporters 
wrote columns of copy, but Green blue-penciled it until hardly anything 
remained. “Gentlemen,” said Green, “you have written a lot of sensa- 
tional stuff that may turn out to be false. Be patient, and it may be 
that you will have something even bigger to write about.” 17 


Another test was made between the physics laboratory and the 
church tower. This, too, gave satisfaction. Green then determined to 
try the experiment between the church tower and St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, a mile’s distance from the University. Green and his assistant 
rigged up a receiving set beneath the main portal of the Academy 
building. All the newspaper men were present that afternoon. Green 
turning to Albert Kachur, his assistant, said: “It will take you about 
half an hour or so to get back to the University. Let’s make it forty- 


17 Ibid., 5. 
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five minutes. Let me see your watch!” After they had compared time- 
pieces, it was agreed that Kachur would tap out the signals—three 
dots—at a given moment. Kachur departed, and the crowd waited 
impatiently. 

As the given moment approached, everyone had his watch out. 
They hovered over the receiving set, anxious and on edge. If it would 
only work, it would be a great moment for Green. The Professor 
held up his hand for silence and a hush descended on the crowd. 
Then it came, three dots, clearly and unmistakably. The reporters let 
go with a mighty cheer. 


“Now, you'll let us have the stuff?’ And Green nodded his 


assent.18 


Jerry Green was the first one in northern Indiana to experiment with 
X-rays. He constructed the first X-ray machine in this part of the 
country, and explained and demonstrated its use to the Medical Society 
of Northern Indiana. Many of the doctors in South Bend brought 
their patients to the University to obtain pictures of fractures and other 
internal disorders. 


Professor Green remained at Notre Dame from 1895 until 1914, 
with the exception of one year, 1907-08, in which year he took a leave 
of absence to study and consult: in Europe, where his time was spent 
mostly with Professor Branly in the University of Paris. In 1914 
Jerry Green went to California where, until his recent retirement, he 
taught in the schools of the southern part of California. 


The University of Notre Dame owes much to Father John A. 
Zahm. It is no exaggeration to say that, among the priests at the 
University, he was the outstanding scholar. More than that, he was 
a builder of scholars. From no other source did the community mem- 
bers derive so much inspiration and encouragement. Not only were 
his lectures clear and thoughtful, but the articles he wrote and the 
books he published gave the University a scholarly prestige. During 
the summer vacations, he traveled in the West and South-west, gather- 
ing geological specimens and data. Nor did he forget the more 
material side of the school. Every September found him entraining 
for Notre Dame with a constantly growing number of new students. 
He was particularly fortunate in bringing to Notre Dame many boys 
from Latin America. In 1884, for example, he had a special coach 


18 Ibidem. Cf. also Scholastic XXXII, (1898-99), 528; XXXIII, (1899-1900), 
33-37. 
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on the first international train from Mexico to the United States, 
in which he brought ten students.19 Thereafter, each year the number 
increased. He took a sort of secret satisfaction in thus increasing the 
enrollment. On one occasion he wrote to Professor Edwards that he 
had two coaches full of students that would arrive at South Bend at 
a certain hour. But Professor Edwards must not say anything about 
it to anyone! He must surprise them! ?° 


For his outstanding work in science, Notre Dame was rejoiced 
when the Vatican recognized his merit by creating Father Zahm a 
Doctor of Philosophy." Not all was to be smooth sailing, however. 
His later difficulties with the Holy See had their origin in Father 
Zahm’s zeal to uphold the respectability of the Church in the eyes of 
science. Darwinism was immensely popular in secular universities, and 
Father Zahm desired to show that whatever was of proved value in 
the theory of evolution was perfectly reconcilable with Catholic 
doctrine. Father Zahm’s statements about the origin of man’s body 
ran afoul of the Congregation of the Index, and he was ordered to 
withdraw one of his books from circulation. The doctrine defended 
by Father Zahm was never condemned as heretical, but the Holy See 
made it unmistakably clear that it did not approve of the sentiments 
expressed by the former professor of science at Notre Dame. 


Father Zahm’s prestige does not rest, however, on his having had 
a book condemned by Rome. His great scholarly spirit, his genuine 
devotion to learning and specialization, communicated itself to younger 
members of the community, and when, later on (1898-1906) he was 
Provincial, he did all he could to educate the men entrusted to his 
care. Since now it can be said without wounding sensibilities, it 
should be noted that a cordial feeling did not exist between Father 
Morrissey and Father Zahm. ‘Temperamentally, they were worlds 
apart. Zahm was cold, stand-offish, guileless. Morrissey was warm- 
hearted, expansive, not altogether impartial. Zahm was willing to go 
into debt in order to expand. Morrissey was frightened by debts. 
Zahm was intellectual, Morrissey, practical. Zahm was no politician; 
Morrissey, on the other hand, was rather astute. 


Father Mortissey’s ultimate retirement from the presidency in 1905 
19 Scholastic, XXVII, (1893-94), 475. 


20 Zahm to Edwards. Prov. Arch. 
21 Scholastic, XXVIII, (1894-95). 366. 
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culminated a long series of misunderstandings between the two men, 
misunderstandings that had their beginning even before Father Mor- 
rissey became president. Imagine how Father Morrissey must have 
felt in those early years of his priesthood when he heard Zahm con- 
stantly intimating that if we had no scholarly faculty, we would have 
no University. As a young man, Morrissey had had to teach and 
study at the same time. His intellectual formation was cramped and 
impeded by such a multiplicity of duties that it is a wonder he became 
even an average teacher. The implication that he was not a learned 
man, and that the University, under his direction, would never grow 
in intellectual stature, was not too kindly received when coming from 
Father Zahm. Perhaps Father Morrissey would never have become 
an eminent scholar, even had he had the opportunity. Indeed, his 
gifts seem to have pertained more to the administrative order. 


After Father Sorin’s death, Father Gilbert Frangais became Superior 
General of the Congregation of Holy Cross. In Father Frangais, 
scholarship found a real friend. As he surveyed the situation at Notre 
Dame, he came to look upon Father Zahm as the one best fitted to 
promote further studies among the priests. When Father Corby, the 
Provincial, died in 1897,22 Father Francais immediately named Father 
Zahm to the office.2? At once the new Provincial selected certain 
members among the priests for higher studies. To him must go the 
credit for giving the priests the opportunity to progress in scholarship. 
If, as time went on, Notre Dame was to be proud of her Nieuwland, 
it was Zahm’s influence and authority that made it possible. 


Notre Dame’s Golden Jubilee was celebrated at the Commencement 
exercises of 1895. The year of “great sorrow,” 1893, had prevented 
the exact chronological celebration. One of Notre Dame’s former 
students and professors, the Honorable Timothy E. Howard, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana, was asked to prepare a me- 
morial volume in honor of the occasion. He had but six months in 
which to write the history of those fifty years. When we take into 
consideration his numerous other duties, together with the shortness 
of time, we must admit that his work was well done. He received 
$500 for his pains, but said that so great was his love for Notre Dame, 
he would have been happy to do it for nothing.?* 

22 Ibid., XXXI, (1897-98), 246. 


23 Ibid., 302. 
24 Howard to Corby. s.d., Prov. Arch. 
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For a full week in mid-June, 1895, old Notre Dame students came 
to the campus and re-lived their college days. They came from every 
section of the country and every walk of life, bishops and barristers, 
bankers and bookkeepers, priests and soldiers of Blue and of Gray. 
It was a holiday crowd. They sat about the lawn or, in the evening, 
they walked about St. Joseph’s Lake which had been illuminated for 
_the occasion. The thrills and heartbreaks of school days, the escapades 
and pranks, the old classes and the ancient discipline, these were the 
things which they talked of, and which grew in the telling. Far into 
the night, as is the habit of alumni everywhere, they passed in review, 
stimulated by the bracing night air, all the incidents that had made 
Notre Dame an unforgettable phase of their youth. And in the 
morning, when the great Bourdon echoed from building to building, 
they roused themselves and went to church. Then, too, that big bell 
meant dinner, a series of dinners, which took them back to a childhood 
when they were hungrier.?° In the book of menus kept for this period, 
we find a record of the meals served. For each day of the Jubilee is 
set down the various dishes consumed.?® “Sure, it’s an army!” ex 
claimed the Sisters in the kitchen. 


Not even the latest of Notre Dame’s graduates was bored by the 
reminiscences of Father Edmund Kilroy who came to Notre Dame 
as a boy in the ‘forties. When Father Tim O'Sullivan, whimsical 
and erudite, went from group to group, there was a whisper: “That’s 
the one that blew ‘St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning’ from the dome!” 
and there was a cluck of admiration as he paced As Father Mor- 
rissey and the Governor of Indiana appeared on the stage, enthusiasm 
reached a high pitch. And when the Governor spoke words of praise 
for Notre Dame, old students murmured: “You don’t know the half 
of it!”?7 There was that sobering moment, too, when the old stu- 
dents gathered in Sacred Heart Church to pray the Requiem for Notre 
Dame boys who were celebrating the Jubilee, it was hoped, in heaven. 
All in all, it was a grand celebration in which bodies and souls were 


well fed. 


What is now known as Corby Hall was built during the spring of 
1895. It was intended primarily as a dwelling for the priests engaged 
in teaching at the University. It was called the “Professed House.” 


25 Scholastic, XXVIII, (1894-95), 643-653. 
26 Menus, 1895-1899. UNDA. 
27 Scholastic, XXVIII, (1894-95), 650. 
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Its first inhabitants, however, were some of the numerous guests that 
flowed into Notre Dame for the Jubilee. After the tumult and the 
shouting had died down, the members of the community moved in.?® 
By 1899 the student body had grown to such an extent that the com- 
munity members had to vacate Corby Hall to make room for the 
students.7? Like Sorin Hall, Corby Hall provided private rooms 
for older students, in accordance with the more liberal view that had 
come to be held at Notre Dame. 


The name of Thomas Carroll is inseparably linked with one of 
Notre Dame’s loveliest spots, the Grotto. Thomas Carroll was a 
student at Notre Dame in 1855. He became a priest in 1859 and 
entered the Congregation of Holy Cross. Some years later, he joined 
the diocese of Erie. But he never forgot Notre Dame. One day, 
when visiting the University, he was walking around the grounds with 
Father Corby. Then he divulged his idea of erecting here at Notre 
Dame a replica of the grotto at Lourdes. The two priests discussed 
the question of a likely site. It was finally determined that it should 
be erected just west of the presbytery.°° 


In the spring of 1896 workmen came with picks and shovels and 
dug the foundations. The grotto was constructed of huge boulders, 
some of them weighing two or three tons. A statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes was placed in a niche at the right, and facing her, on the 
pavement below, a replica of St. Bernadette. From that moment, 
the Grotto became an integral part of Notre Dame life. The benefactor 
whose generosity made it possible would rejoice if he could see the 
steady procession of students who come to kneel before Our Lady’s 
grace. 


Father Morrissey, concerned with the increase in enrollment, 
decided to add two wings to Sorin Hall, in accordance with the 
original intention. The work was completed during the summer of 
1897 and made room for one hundred additional students.*4 


During these latter years the need for a Manual Labor school had 
been decreasing. The old building, a frame structure that stood 
approximately between the sites of the present Walsh and Badin Halls, 
and which had acquired the name of St. Joseph’s Hall, was torn down 


28 Ibid., 541. 

29 Ibid., XX XIII, (1899-1900), 12. 

30 Corby to Carroll. Pov. Arch. Scholastic, XXXII, (1898-99), 47. 
31 Scholastic, XXXI, (1897-98), 24. 
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to make room for a new St, Joseph’s Hall.?? Students prior to 1917 
will have no difficulty in recalling it. It is still standing, although 
its name has been changed. It is the central portion of Badin Hall, 
which in 1917 acquired new wings and a new name. 


In 1898 the president succeeded in erecting a new gymnasium.?° 
It was a brick structure, two hundred feet long, one hundred feet wide, 
and twenty-five feet high. There was a half-moon roof supported by 
arches spanning the walls. There was a dirt floor, as there is today. 
There were lockers and showers. Over the front portion of the build- 
ing was a room 100 x 35, corresponding to the present “apparatus 
room.” °4 One can hear Father Morrissey say: “Athletics. . . . to be 
sure, is subordinate to morals and the attainments of the mind, but 
its functions are positive.” °° From one who shunned vigorous exer- 
cise in any form, this was commitment a-plenty. The gymnasium was 
dedicated on March 11, 1899 on the occasion of a track meet in which 
Chicago University, the University of Illinois and Notre Dame 
participated. Father French presented the medals and wreaths to the 
victors. The result of the meet was Notre Dame, 36; Chicago, 28; 
Illinois, 25.36 


On November 9th in the following year (1900), as the students 
were coming from class, they noticed smoke pouring from the front 
of the gymnasium. In spite of the fact that the fire department from 
South Bend responded in less than quarter of an hour, the building 
was reduced to a complete wreckage within an hour and a half. No 
one ever discovered the origin of the fire, but it represented a loss of 
about $20,000, the rest being covered by insurance.?7 Father Morr- 
issey manifested all the alacrity of his predecessors, and began a new 
and better gymnasium. This time the building eliminated all possible 
fire hazards. It was ready for use in February, 1901.°° 

Each of the buildings on the campus had had its own heating plant. 
This was expensive and wasteful. Together, Fathers Zahm and Mor- 
rissey determined on the erection of a central plant that would heat 


32 Ibid., 196. 

33 Jbid., (1897-98), 474. 

34 Ibid., appendix, 10-11. 

35 Ibid.. XXXII, (1898-99), 391. 

36 Ibid., 424. A classical touch was the conferring of myrtle wreaths on the victors. 
The United States Minister to Greece had obtained these trophies from Greece and sent 
them on to Father Stoffel. 
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all the buildings. The plant was built on the site, approximately, of 
the present infirmary. It was considered quite an achievement. In 


fact, the builders sent a model of their work to the Paris exposition 
of 1900.°9 


The old steam house was then turned into a natatorium. It still 
stands but that is about all that can be said for it. In 1902, however, 
it was quite elegant. The pool was 57 feet in length, and 23 in width. 
It was lined with glazed tile. There were eighteen “needle and 
shower baths. . . . so cleverly gotten up that a student, before using the 
swimming pool, must cleanse himself.”*° Father Sorin would have 
thought it very sissy. 


Notre Dame was getting to be quite a little town in itself. Food 
and building supplies had been hauled by wagon. Father Zahm, 
particularly, felt that it would be a fine thing if the railroad itself could 
have a terminus of sorts on the campus. Accordingly, he negotiated 
with the Michigan Central and in the fall of 1902, the railroad com- 
pany ran a spur from beyond the Niles road, north of St. Joseph’s 
Lake, to a point near the new steam plant. Father Zahm himself drove 
the last spike.*! 


The “Notre Dame Bun” will ever remain, for at least one genera- 
tion of Notre Dame men, as delightful a gastronomic memory as it 
was—too often—a cause of distress. A new bakery was built in 1902, 
and the bakers, brought over from Holland, put out a new bun.*? 
Its success was immediate and enduring. It became an essential part 
of every Notre Dame breakfast. It came to the table fresh and warm; 
the inside was doughy and readily lent itself to the manufacture of 
small “doughballs” that made perfect pellets when the prefects relaxed 
for a moment. So popular did the concoction become that its fame 
spread beyond the campus. Father John Talbot Smith, from Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., on his visits to Notre Dame always took away with him 
a sack-full of buns. And J. P. McAvoy wrote a poem about it. 


Traditionally, we reckon jubilees at twenty-five year periods. It is 
a striking fact that Notre Dame’s jubilees have coincided with war. 
About the time of its founding, Notre Dame saw the United States 
involved in the Mexican War. The silver jubilee came at the close 


39 Ibid., (1899-1900), 200. 

40 Ibid., (1901-02), 259. 
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of the Civil War. Her fiftieth anniversary saw Hearst whipping up 
the Spanish-American fracas. In 1917, when the University was 
seventy-five years old, we were in the midst of World War I. And 
now, as she celebrates her centenary, the University finds the country 
involved in even a more grim conflict. 


Of these wars, none was so unpopular as the Spanish American 
War. In retrospect, and to Catholics especially, the struggle with 
Spain was such a useless affair. In spite of the good offices of the 
Holy See, which, as direct intermediary with Spain, had procured 
Spain’s consent to all our demands, the newspapers and vested interests 
flung this country into war. Protestant bigotry jabbed at Catholics, 
crying that Spain had erected more crosses and thereon crucified more 
men than any other nation under the sun. 


As we drew closer to the conflict, students and faculty were con- 
fused by the propaganda. An incident which, perhaps, had its counter- 
part in no other college in the country, served to arouse the student 
body. At Notre Dame there had been a young boy from Chicago, 
John Shillington, a fine strip of a lad, dashing, likeable, athletic. In 
the spring of 1897, when the team went to Chicago for a baseball game, 
John, who had played in the game, went off on a lark and did not tre- 
turn with the team. For this infraction of the rule John was expelled. 


Every one was distressed about the affair, most of all John. He 
agreed that the University authorities did him no injustice, and to 
get away from it all, he joined the Navy. One day, from the battle- 
ship Maine, he wrote to a former college mate: 

I often think of Notre Dame. I can picture her daily, and in my 
reminiscences of her, a tear is often brushed away.... I suppose 
“Shilly” is forgotten by people at the old college, and I don’t blame 
them. Though forgotten, I shall always hold Notre Dame near and 
dear to me.43 
When the Maine was blown up in Havana harbor, Shillington 

was killed. Of course no one was permitted to think other than that 
Spain was at the bottom of it. For Notre Dame boys, there was some- 
thing deeply personal about the incident. Indignant, they held a mass- 
meeting. No less a personage than Austin O’Malley urged the boys 
to get “into it.” He would go with them, he shouted, as their own 
medical officer. At the conclusion, the students ran from the gymna- 
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sium shouting “To hell with Spain!” They made their way over to 
St. Mary’s where they tossed a protesting watchman into the bushes, 
and paraded through the grounds.** 


The war was of short duration. Nevertheless, quite a few Notre 
Dame men saw action.*° Many more joined up but never reached 
the fighting front. A sort of Irish Brigade was formed on the campus, 
and there was much marching and drilling and not a little horseplay.*® 
It was apparent from the beginning that Spain was hopelessly out- 
classed, and the students’ initial enthusiasm soon vanished. 


A graduate of 1883, J. P. (“Patsy”) O’Neill, later a captain, and 
finally a general, was at the bloody assault of San Juan Hill. He 
avowed that only his spartan athletic training at Notre Dame enabled 
him to survive the rigors of the campaign.*’ As for poor Shillington, 
his sacrifice was later commemorated with a granite monument topped 
by one of the shells resurrected from the Maine. The memorial is 
tucked away in one of the nooks of Brownson campus. 

44 Information supplied by Father Matthew Walsh. 

45 Scholastic, XXXI, (1897-98), 509. 
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Changes in curriculum. Father Morrissey’s correspondence. Lec- 
tures. College life. Athletics. 


Oxfs HAS already been indicated, Notre Dame’s growth under 
the presidency of Father Morrissey was largely in the pre- 

paratory school. Although the number of those who came 
for college work and subsequently took their bachelor’s degrees in- 
creased, the increase was slow. The average for each year between 
1894 and 1905 is approximately thirty bachelor’s degrees per year, 
with a slight sprinkling of mastet’s degrees. There was considerable 
fluctuation during these years, the highest number being attained in 
1904, with forty-seven bachelors and two masters.! 


In the fall of 1895 serious steps were taken to revise and elaborate 
the curriculum. Emphasis was placed on raising the requirements for 
entrance into college, and at the same time the number of classes was 
reduced in order that the students might do “more thorough and 
original work.” * At this period there occur on the faculty roll the 
names of two priests of the Congregation who were to have great in- 
fluence in furthering studies, John W. Cavanaugh and James A. Burns. 
The former was brilliant and witty, the latter, a serious scholar and a 
dignified don. In different ways, both were destined to play a great 
part in Notre Dame’s future development. It might be said that both 
belonged to the “school” of Father Zahm rather than that of Father 


Morrissey. 


The classics were stressed particularly in the college. Father Nich- 
olas Stoffel was a Greek scholar of extraordinary merit. In the spring 
of 1899 Father Stoffel took upon himself the labor of organizing the 
students for the production of “Oedipus Tyrannus” in the original 
Greek, a play which he had, some fifteen years previous, presented. 
Each morning he drove up from South Bend, where he was pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, his faithful dog trotting beneath the buggy. 


There were endless rehearsals. But the show came off on Monday, 


1 Cf. Annual Catalogue of the Officers, Faculty, & Students of the University of 
Notre Dame, 1893-1905. 


2 Scholastic, XXIX, (1895-96), 11. 
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May 1, 1899, and Archbishop, later Cardinal, Martinelli, the Apostolic 
Delegate, was in Washington Hall to see the performance.* Father 
Stoffel also edited, shortly afterward, an “Epitome of the New Testa- 
ment” in Greek. It is said that he even set the type himself.* 


When Father Morrissey returned from a European trip in 1899, 
he decided to expand the curriculum somewhat. There were to be 
new courses—Economics (the first mention of the subject at Notre 
Dame) and more classes in History; a school of architecture was like- 
wise to be established. As regards the study of economics, it is worthy 
of note that from the beginning Notre Dame’s attitude was never 
radical. The authorities feared over-emphasis that might lead to experi- 
mental and freakish legislation; but at the same time it held that great 
private interests must be readjusted to the public welfare. And Father 
Morrissey could have added in his blunt emphatic way: “We must 
be prepared for a clash!”° Postgraduate work in Economics and 
History, it was announced would form the course for the School of 
journalism.® In 1900 more definite plans for the embryonic journalists 
were made known. They were to pursue a four year course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters, in which the use of the English 
language was made paramount. Since it was obvious that journalists 
must have something to write about, careful attention was to be given 
to history, economics, politics, philosophy and religion. Nor was it 
forgotten that shorthand and typing would be of inestimable value to 
the future reporters and editors. Upon attaining the Litt. B., a candi- 
date could enter upon a fifth year, the successful completion of which 
led to the Master of Letters in Journalism. This fifth year was to be 
presided over by a skilled newspaper man who would conduct daily 
lectures in reporting, methods of news gathering, editorial writing, 
proof-reading and departmental work.? 

There were now at Notre Dame (1900) nearly seven hundred 
students. Most of them belonged to that class that wanted to “get 
through college” as quickly as possible and get a job. This was 
commonly achieved at Notre Dame by the popular “Commercial 
Course.” The University felt, rightly or not, the necessity of looking 
out for the business world by furnishing students with more than a 

3 Ibid, XXXII, (1898-99), 559 et seq. 

4 |bid., XX XIII, (1899-1900), 590. 

5 Ibid., XXXIV, (1900-01), 343. 


6 Ibid, XXXII, (1898-99), 610. 
7 Ibid., XXXII, (1899-1900), 6. 
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bit of bookkeeping. Notre Dame watched the Universities of Mich- 
gan and Pennsylvania augmenting the curricula of the commercial de- 
partments and felt called upon to do likewise.® 


As for the school of art, Notre Dame had been living for some 
years on the reputation of Luigi Gregori. But after his departure from 
the institution, the department of art suffered greatly. In 1900 Jobson 
Emilien Paradis, a pupil of Géréme, came as instructor in “painting 
and artistic drawing.” Paradis later made a name for himself in Paris.® 


Up until 1901 no one was admitted to collegiate freshman standing 
except by examination. This rule was modified to the extent of 
‘admitting students without examination who had completed their 
course in a “reputable” high school. A very modern note, however, 
was introduced by permitting the exceptionally bright students to make 
up their deficiencies by following extra courses in Latin and Greek. 
Father Morrissey, true to the scholastic ideal, pontifically declared that 
“Latin, Greek and Mathematics were more essential for culture and 
exact mental training than any other branches.” 1° 


The college of Law still continued to attract a substantial number 
of students. Under Colonel Hoynes, whose ability was equalled only 
by his geniality, large numbers of youths were prepared, with splendid 
results, for the practice of the law. In fact, the majority of bachelor’s 
degrees granted during the regime of Father Morrissey were in Law. 
At the turn of the century, over seventy were studying in the Law 
School. So much of the credit for this was given to Colonel Hoynes 
that he was already considered as having been the “founder” of the 
Law School at Notre Dame. Such, of course, was not the fact, but 
Father Morrissey encouraged the belief, knowing well how to flatter 
the Colonel’s little vanities.11 The Colonel must have been surprised 
when the students, through the columns of the Scholastic, noted that 
the following volumes had been added to the Law library: “J. Sullivan 
on Prize Fights,” “Duffy on Partial Insanity,” and “Booze on Spiri- 
tous Liquors.” 12 There is also a reference to “McNichols on Street- 
Car fares,” which might lead one to conclude that a student of that 
name may still be in arrears to the street-car company.'® 


8 Ibid., 292. 

9 Ibid., XXXIV, (1900-01), 166. 
10 Ibid., 390. 

11 Ibid., 136. 

b2. Terds.30. 

13 Ibidem. 
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There is considerable speculation as to the foundation of scholar- 
ships at Notre Dame. In 1896 the Scholastic announced that Col. 
John R. Fellows, District Attorney of New York City, had established 
the first scholarship at Notre Dame.1+ This was not true, for even 
in Father Sorin’s early days as president, Father Foley of Toledo had 
granted a scholarship.*° Great acclaim was made of the Fellows 
scholarship, however, because Col. Fellows was neither a Catholic nor 
ever a student at Notre Dame. In 1899 Dr. Edward Johnson of 
Watertown, Wisconsin, made a similar grant to the University where- 
by “something productive of good might live after I am dead and 
gone,” 16 


It would be impossible to imagine the problems that came to trouble 
Father Morrissey and every other president before him. No parental 
complaint was too trivial to find its way to his desk. “I'll write a letter 
to the President!” was the normal procedure for those who had a 
pretext for grumbling. 


Will you please see that Harvey is not required to bathe in cold 
water, as the attack of congestion he had last spring was due to taking 


a cold bath! 17 


Will you kindly inform us as to how Willis is doing.18 I am 
sotty you and we have so much trouble with Willis, but you remem- 
ber when I was there, I told you what an unsettled disposition he 
had.19 There must be some misunderstanding! What do you mean, 
you won’t take Willis back? When I brought the boy down to Notre 
Dame the first time, I told you about his unsettled disposition. ... 
And now, because he takes one of those silly notions of homesickness 


and comes to Chicago without permission, you won’t take him back! 
I never heard the likes!20 


My son has never been a bad boy! His worst failing was he did 
not want to go to school regular. So, I thought I would put him in a 
school where he would have to go regular. When I left him, I little 
expected that he would stay, but I brought him there in good faith! 

... I was not trying to experiment with you, as you say, but with 


the boy.?1 


14 Ibid., XIX, (1895-96), 610. 

15 Sorin, Chronicle, 154. 

16 Scholastic, XXXII, (1898-99), 578. 

17 Mrs. J. H. H. to Morrissey, April 27, 1895. UNDA. 
18 Mrs. M. T. B. to Morrissey, Sept. 30, 1895, UNDA. 
19 Ibid., Nov. 6, 1895. UNDA. 

20 Ibid., Nov. 11, 1895. UNDA. 

21 Mrs. M. H. to Morrissey, Feb. 5, 1894. UNDA. 
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Johnny wrote home that he had something on his ear. He says 
he cannot here (sic) well, but we thought it was because he wants to 
come home. Would you see his ear and tell us about it?22 


Why do I have to pay for Edward now? You never explained to 
me that I should have to pay until Edward had finished!23 My son 
Edward did not come to Notre Dame to experiment. His intention 
before he left home was to stay until Christmas. I intended to pay 
after Christmas, when he was through!24 


Sometimes the letters were more ludicrous than annoying. Father 
Morrissey must have chuckled when he received a note from a worried 
mother saying that Sister Aloysius had written that her son had out- 
grown his pants, and would Father Morrissey please investigate and 
“see whether it was not the pants had shrunk!” 


I sent a box to my brother, E. A. G. of Carroll Hall, and he 
writes that it did not reach him. Will you kindly visit the Express 


office in South Bend—it was a box of edibles—and see if they have 
the box?25 


Allow George to smoke one cigar twice a week.26 


I noticed that you charged Mr. V. with $12.00 for 14 days board. 
I beg you not to make Mr. V. pay it. ... for I remember that when 
I was there, you did not make pupils pay when they stayed there a 
few days after vacation.27 


I am sorry to have to tell you something against my dear son 
Edoard, but I hope that this little hint will be for his best. He has an 
extraordinary love for reading interesting books, viz: novels, and 
amongst them the relations of voyages of Julius Verne are of great 
attraction to him.... You will be able to help him, I am sure.28 


In spite of its insularity and smallness, Notre Dame was not un- 
favorably known throughout the country. Distinguished men of re- 
ligion, letters and science came to visit and address the students. On 
Sept. 20, 1893, Archbishop Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, arrived 
amidst the clanging of bells and the booming of the Bourdon.”® 


22 J. T. to Morrissey, March 21, 1895. UNDA. 

23 Mrs. C. D. H. to Morrissey, Nov. 30, 1894. UNDA. 

24 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1894. UNDA. 

25 From St. Louis, Mo. April 18, 1895. UNDA. 

26 T. A. H. to Morrissey, Sept. 1, 1894. UNDA. 

27 J. A. C., Chihuahua, Mexico to Morrissey, August 3, 1891. UNDA. 
28 W.H. to Morrissey, July 29, 1895. UNDA. 

29 Scholastic, XXVII, (1893-94), 43. 
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William Jennings Bryan visited the campus twice.°? F. Marion Craw- 
ford came to deliver a lecture in November 1897.21 John Talbot 
Smith, always a popular and eminent priest, was here in 1898.2 The 
University Band and the military companies assembled at the end of 
Notre Dame avenue to welcome the Most Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, the 
Apostolic Delegate on May 11, 1899.°° There were others. For in- 
stance, Professor VanDyke of Princeton, the author of “The Other 
Wise Man,” lectured to the students on Tennyson in November, 
1900.°* Then came the visit of Monseigneur Falconio, the Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada and, later on, to the United States.?° The Irish 
poet and dramatist, William’ Butler Yeats, came for three days in 
January, 1904, and talked to the students on the development of Irish 
literature and the Irish stage.°® 


On Oct. 5, 1904, William Howard Taft, Secretary of War, and 
former Governor of the Phillipines, opened the lecture course at the 
University.°7 His topic was “The Church and Our Government in 
the Philippines.” His discourse, which ran through three successive 
issues of the Scholastic, was both lengthy and instructive.?° It is a 
tribute to his integrity and his clarity that he held his audience without 
remonstrance. In addition to Mr. Taft, Dom Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
O.S.B., lectured on “France and the Vatican;” also Henry James, 
already famous as a novelist, spoke to the students on “Balzac.” °° 


Students of that period whose eyes may happen to fall on these 
lines would reproach me if I failed to mention the hundreds of other 
speakers and attractions that graced or disgraced the platform of Wash- 
ington Hall. Some of them were unbelievably bad. The students 
were obliged to attend these functions. Willy-nilly, culture was im- 
posed on them. An Egyptologist with a few lantern slides sought 
vainly to impart some enthusiasm for the pyramids, but when the lights 
went out, many a pebble and peanut found their mark. This particular 
lecturer returned, oddly enough, each season, but learned to retire to 
the wings while his lantern slides were being shown. 


The conduct of the students, mostly preps, during these and similar 
performances sometimes created terror in the hearts of actors and 


30 Ibid., XIX, (1896-97), 26. 35 Ibid, XXXV, (1901-02), 242. 
31 Ibid., XXXI, (1897-98), 178. 36 Ibid., XXXVII, (1903-04), 276. 
32 Ibid., XXXII, (1898-99), 406. 37 Ibid, XXXVIII, (1904-05), 64. 
33 Ibid., 542. 38 Ibid., 69, 86, 101. 

34 Ibid., XXXIV, (1900-01), 215. 39 Ibid., 360, 375. 
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singers. In all truth, it must be said that this howling, hissing, foot- 
scraping body of young rapscallions found some cause for complaint. 
On the other hand, the boys of Carroll Hall were a sassy, defiant group 
of lads who more than likely would have hissed John McCormick or 
thrown pebbles at Sarah Bernhardt. We can laugh now, because those 
days have passed, let us hope, forever. 


Put a crowd of boys together, under any conditions, and things 
will happen. McNulty, on the third floor of Sorin, could yell out the 
window for Brinker on the second. Brinker would get a face full of 
water. Next time, when Brinker’s name was called, Brinker’s hat 
would emerge on the end of a cane, and only after the avalanche, 


would Brinker’s head appear.*° 


After electricity was installed in the study-halls, it was presumed 
that the gas lights were useless. In the evening, when the electricity 
was turned on, one of the more trustworthy of the students was sent 
to light the gas lamps, also. One might ask why. The answer lies in 
the fact that one night, when the electricity failed, and the study-hall 
was in utter darkness, pandemonium broke loose. High up on his 
rostrum, the prefect had to take refuge under his desk. Ink bottles, 
red and black, flew at him from every direction. When the lights 
finally came on, the scene was unforgettable. Fortunately, the missiles 
had missed their target. These were the boys so highly praised by 
visiting Bishops for their upright character and gentlemanly bearing. 


For various infractions of the rules, bad marks, called demerits, 
were given. Breaking silence in the study-hall brought twenty-five 
demerits; festooning the lavatory with toilet-paper drew fifty demerits; 
smoking cigarettes piled up one hundred and fifty demerits. It was 
possible to work off these demerits by good conduct. In theory at 
least, when a student had accumulated one hundred and fifty demerits 
the Prefect of Discipline wrote a letter home to Dad. And Dad 
generally wrote a “scorcher” to his son. If no improvement followed, 
the student could be expelled or dismissed when the three-hundred 
mark was reached. 


Students always seem to have the privilege of complaining about 
food. The cuisine at Notre Dame never fell very low, at least, publicly. 
And on feast days there was an abundance for all. 


40 Ibid., XXVIII, (1894-95), 510. 
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It is said that Landers made a bet of fifty cents that he could 
tuck away more turkey on Thanksgiving Day than could Willie 
Fehr. We are glad to say that both gentlemen are still alive, but we 
will not say—well. Since the contest, Landers has been seen diligently 
sewing buttons on his trousers, and Willie has gone to the Infirmary.41 


With the multiplication of residence halls, there developed a 
rivalry in athletics as well as in other matters. The Brownson Hall 
boys looked on the Sorinites as a sophisticated group. “Sorin Hall 
needs a good old-fashioned shaking-up. . . . in a mental and physical 
way. ‘The majority seems to have no spirit for the support of enter- 
prises, the absence of which they would be the first and loudest to 
decry!” 42 “Kid stuff!” replied Sorin Hall scornfully. The men of 
Sorin were insulated and glad of it. When the rest of the University 
was in bed, Sorin had its own recreation room, with billiards and cards, 
where they could play “Old Maid” and smoke cigarettes, with Sorin’s 


own orchestra dispensing sweet music, and, for shame, the windows 
banked with flowers! 4% 


Many a Notre Dame boy had a sister or a cousin at St. Mary’s. 
On certain days the boys were allowed to visit their relatives at the 
girls’ college. These relationships were ordinarily well authenticated 
by Mother Pauline and Father Morrissey. Once in a while, however, 
a “manufactured” cousin got by the watchful eyes of the superiors. 
The boys had a favorite stroll to the stile opposite the entrance to St. 
Mary’s. They would sit on the steps and watch the girls as they 
walked to their end of the road, parading in long, swishy dresses and 
shirt-waists, gold watches pinned over their hearts. There was hand- 
waving and calling and, no doubt some whistling. This innocuous 
sort of flirtation was not productive of romance. It would take another 
generation to be persuaded that it might be a good thing for Notre 
Dame boys to meet the girls at St. Mary’s. 


On Sunday mornings an old gentleman from South Bend, his 
flat cart hitched to an old white horse, would draw up in front of 
Sorin Hall. After breakfast, the students made a bee-line to this old 
fellow to get the newspapers.*4 The mail would be distributed, too, 
on the lawn under the trees. It was a great moment. The post-mark 
on all letters was duly inspected. Those that were mailed from South 
Bend were turned over to the Prefect of Discipline. Many a budding 


41 Ibid, XXX, (1896-97), 190. 43 Ibid., XXXI, (1897-98), 157. 
42 Ibid., 296. 44 Jbid., XXXIII, (1899-1900), 56. 
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romance was thus ended.*° Sometimes cupid would not be cheated. 
In February, 1901, a wedding took place in the campus church: 


.... The wedding was the social event of the month and was 
second to none in grandeur. The costumes of the bride and groom 
were remarkably attractive, the pretty blushing face of the bride being 
set off by her bright red dress, while the stately form of the groom 
was all but majestic in his well-fitting seersucker coat and checkered 
trousers.46 


The students of a generation ago were a more social lot than those 
of today. A student can now go to his room, turn on his radio, and 
find plenty of entertainment by himself. In Father Morrissey’s time 
the students had to find their enjoyment in the company of all. Each 
hall had its own recreation room, and there the students would gather 
for their “smokers.” It was very informal entertainment, but singly, 
or in groups, all could do something to amuse the others. At regular 
intervals they would serve refreshments, and take the whole evening 
off to celebrate together some feast day or athletic victory.47 This 
sort of community recreation introduced everybody on the campus to 
everybody else. It was not until after 1920 that students began to 
pass one another without speaking. 


The class dances which play so large a part in a college student’s 
life did not begin at Notre Dame until 1905. In April of that year, 
the Seniors held a ball. It took place in the apparatus room of the 
gymnasium. The room had been decorated with bunting and streamers, 
the orchestra concealed behind a forest of palms, and a punch bowl 
“ensconced in an artistically decorated booth.” At the intermission, 
it is said, more substantial refreshments were served.*® 


In the field of collegiate athletics, Notre Dame’s present position 
seems to be both prominent and secure. That was certainly not the 
case when Father Morrissey was president. The sport around which 
most serious trouble developed was football. Among colleges in the 
mid-west, Notre Dame did not enjoy an unsullied reputation. Nine 
of these colleges banded together and formed certain rules of conduct 
in order to exclude what we will call professionalism. It was an 
excellent move for it tended to restore college athletics to a proper 

45 Ibid., XXX, (1896-97), 587. 

46 Ibid., XXXIV, (1900-01), 364. 


47 Ibid, XXXVIII, (1904-05), 363. 
48 Ibid., 466. 
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perspective. Every college became immediately sensitive on the score 
of subsidizing athletes. It is probably true that many young men 
go to college with a greater yen for sports than for books. Some sort 
of control is indeed advisable. Anyone who cares to investigate can 
find ample evidence that Notre Dame tried to adopt and live by the 
rules as laid down by the best athletic associations. 


Early in Father Morrissey’s administration, the Notre Dame foot- 
ball team had no regular coach. In the fall of 1896, however, Frank 
Hering, who had played quarterback for the Varsity at Chicago, was 
engaged as coach.*9 It was not a full-time job, since Hering not only 
played on the team, which was customary at many colleges, but also 
studied law on the side. Hlering’s position was not easy. He had a 
hard time working up enough enthusiasm to get a squad on the field. 
There seemed to be a disposition among the students that if they 
could have no guarantee of being on the “first team,” they did not 
care to play at all. Finally, he succeeded in biulding up a team, none 
too glorious in its results. 


In 1897, the Athletic Constitution was thus amended: 


No student shall be allowed to play on any team for a period 
longer than six years; four of which shall be as undergraduate, two of 
which shall be as post graduate. 

No person shall be a member of any athletic team representing 
the University unless he be a bona fide student taking the full course 
of studies. All persons who have received compensation for athletic 
services shall be debarred from the athletic teams.... 

No student whose class standing during the current session shall 
fall below 75 shall be a member of any athletic team.50 


We prefer to be silent about many of the unpleasant episodes in 
Notre Dame’s athletic history. Notre Dame felt there was a great 
deal of discrimination against her. She had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing contests with colleges in her own section of the country. Thus, 
she was forced to seek distant fields. And there she was unbelievably 
successful. 


Father Morrissey was quite calm through this difficulty. He was 
one of those who favored giving up inter-collegiate athletics rather 
than prolong any bitterness with other colleges. A good intra-mural 
athletic prgram was more to his taste. He did not like the financial 


49 Scholastic, XXX, (1896-97), 32. 
50 Ibid, XXXI, (1897-98), 55. 
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losses that the inter-collegiate program entailed. He yielded, however, 
to the suggestion that inter-collegiate sports attracted a great number 
of students to Notre Dame, which was true enough. Father Morrissey 
did not accept the viewpoint of those who contended that the work 
of the University was the development of the intellect alone. One can 
hear him say in his blunt, pungent manner: “The education of the 


head at the expense of the education of the heart is the crying evil 
ofthe. day.”.>} 


As president, Father Morrissey was not at home with Father Zahm. 
The friction between the two men gradually forced Father Morrissey 
to the conclusion that it would be better for him to retire. In fact, 
he felt quite sure that if he did not do so, Father Zahm, who was Father 
Morrissey’s superior, would ask for his resignation. In the provincial 
chapter of 1905, Father Morrissey was asked to retire from the room 
while the other members discussed the question of accepting his resigna- 
tion. It was not long before a committee informed Father Morrissey 
that the chapter, “with regret” acceded to his request. Externally, 
at least, the matter was handled with a great deal of grace. Father 
Zahm wrote a public letter to the retiring president in which he said 
that he “felt it a duty, and a pleasant one, to compliment you on the 
splendid work you have done during your term of office and to con- 
gratulate you on the signal success that has distinguished your adminis- 
tration.” He added that the great burden of the presidency had under- 
mined Father Morrissey’s health, and that it was only right that he 
should get away for a good rest. . Let him go to Europe for a year! 
“We regret that Notre Dame will be deprived of your presence for 
a time,—a very short time, I trust!” °? Father Zahm would have been 
surprised had he realized how soon Father Morrissey was to take his 
place. 


51 Scholastic, XXXIV, (1900-01), 54. 
52 Ibid., XXXIX, (1905-06), 10. 
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John W. Cavanaugh, ninth President. His early life and char- 
acter. Educational program. Sorin statue. Translation of Badin’s 
remains. Father Julius Nieuwland. Father Charles O’Donnell. 


Max Pam and the School of Journalism. Summer school. Lecturers. 


5 HE Provincial Chapter of 1905 elected to the presidency one 


whose intellectual talents were surpassed only by his genial- 

ity. John W. Cavanaugh had come to Notre Dame when 
Father Thomas Walsh was president. Father Walsh became young 
Cavanaugh’s idol. Although American-born, Father Cavanaugh was 
of Irish parentage. “My father is from Tyrone, and my mother, an 
O’Connor, is from Armagh.” 4 


Father Cavanaugh’s gifts were preeminently literary. He had a 
facile style, both in speaking and in writing, and his language was 
replete with graceful force. He was a tall man, but well proportioned. 
His large and beautiful head, the ease of his movements, the deliberate 
and unhurried manner of his walk, his gracious smile, the richness of 
his voice, all combined to produce a most striking figure. He was, 
after Father Sorin, the most impressive of the presidents of Notre 
Dame. 


No one ever heard Father Cavanaugh make a speech or preach a 
sermon that could be called common-place. He was a phrase-maker 
of extraordinary ability. Sometimes his style was a bit florid, and this 
writer remembers more than one occasion when the blunt and direct 
Morrissey, reading one of Cavanaugh’s sermons, sniffed somewhat 
critically, and remarked: “Smell the flowers!” Nevertheless, John 
Cavanaugh could use English with a deft and forceful effect. Certain 
subjects made him especially eloquent. When he spoke about the 
early founders of Notre Dame, or Notre Dame’s patriotism, or the 
Irish, particularly the persecuted Irish, his tongue became reverent with 
respect or flashed like a scimitar. When, as often happened, he had 


to administer some disciplinary rebuke, he could take an individual or 


1 John Cavanaugh to Bernard P. Cavanaugh, April 17, 1906. UNDA. Father Cav- 
anaugh was born at Leetonia, Ohio, May 23, 1870, the son of Patrick Cavanaugh and 
Elizabeth O’Connor. His early education was received in the parish schools of Leetonia. 
He came to Notre Dame at the age of 16, in 1886 and received his Litt.B. in 1890. 
He was ordained April 20, 1893. From 1892 to 1905 he helped Fr. Hudson with The 
Ave Maria. He was superior of Holy Cross Seminary from 1898-1905, 
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group apart with amazing swiftness and irony. He could be bitter, 
but it was seldom necessary. | 

He was a man of great courage. He was never tongue-tied in the 
presence of “big” men. Often he was host to eminent scholars and 
outstanding individuals. But John Cavanaugh could stand beside 
them on the platform and seldom come off second best. The students 
were immensely proud of him. They could count on him always to 
say the graceful, witty, forceful thing. His very poise was a study 
in confidence. He was sure of his ground. 


The members of his own community often deplored the fact that 
Father Cavanaugh had never had a chance to become a great scholar. 
The young priests of his day were hustled into the class room almost 
before they had finished their most modest education. They were 
assigned to teaching so many classes that it was extremely difficult to 
pursue higher studies. It is a tribute to many of them that, in spite 
of these burdens, they were able to acquire, as it were, on the side, 
some advanced learning. Certainly, Father Cavanaugh would have 
profited by three or four years of study after his ordination. It is 
difficult to estimate his possible achievement had he had that opportun- 
ity 

Surely, there were defects in the man. Ordinarily, he had a sweet 
disposition. But he could, if provoked, rise to stupendous heights of 
temper. When he was displeased, it was best to avoid him. His 
tongue became a lash, and was used without much mercy. In such 
moments, he could say and do things terribly tyrannical. He would 
make most unreasonable demands, issue the most extreme orders. And 
God help anyone who opposed him. There were few who dared to. 
It was, perhaps, a good thing that Father Morrissey was Father Cava- 
naugh’s superior, for he acted, or could act, as a check-mate against 
the president’s despotic impulses. 

Another defect that grew more noticeable in Father Cavanaugh as 
the University increased in numbers was his tendency to concentrate 
power in his own hands. True, he had many assistants, but none of 
these assistants, with the exception of Father Schumacher, Director of 
Studies, was ever sure to be upheld. No breach of discipline could be 
definitively punished except by presidential approval. The University 
was, under Father Cavanaugh, a “one-man” affair. His assistants, 
capable and loyal men, were fully able to administer a delegated 
authority, but Father Cavanaugh seemed unable or unwilling to make 
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such delegation. It was not until a much later date that the colleges 
as they now exist were organized, and well defined power given to the 
various deans.” 


From the pulpit on Sunday, September 24, 1905, Father Cavanaugh 
inaugurated the new scholastic year. His sermon bears the title “The 
Function of the Religious College.” ? After eulogizing the spirit of 
the founders, he points out that Notre Dame must manage somehow 
to educate Catholic youths without the wealth and the endowment of 
other famous schools. Her success in this undertaking is made possible 
by the sacrifices of the religious dedicated to Notre Dame. And to 
secure that education which, according to Father Cavanaugh, is so 
desirable, Notre Dame seeks first to create a religious atmosphere; 
second, she insists that the moral life of students must be fostered, 
and he warns the “sporty” element which is found inevitably in every 
college group, that their discontent and grumbling will not be tolerated. 
A third function of the Catholic college is to give sound religious 
instruction that will augment faith. Finally, he insists on the practice 
of obedience. The disciplinary regulations are for the students’ good, 
and not for their punishment. It is evident, of course, that Father 
Cavanaugh was speaking to men far younger than those now at Notre 
Dame. 


In the light of these moral restraints, it is easy to understand what 
Father Cavanaugh meant in the following excerpt of a letter addressed 
to a Chicago lad who proposed to visit his cousin, then a student at 
Notre Dame: 

... I notice that you also suggest that when you come to visit 
your cousin .. . you will bring along something to alleviate his great 
thirst. It may surprise you to know that your cousin has already got 
into serious trouble in South Bend through drinking. . . . I feel obliged 
to add, too, that if you do come either to the University or to the 
neighborhood of the University, there will be rather a warm reception 
awaiting you... .4 


Father Cavanaugh had been president hardly a year when there 
occurred at Notre Dame a double celebration in which the names of 
Sorin and Badin were honored. For a year considerable efforts had 
been made to procure a heroic statue of Father Sorin which was to 
be placed at the entrance of the old quadrangle. It was to cost $25, 

2 Cf. infra chapter XXIII. 


3 Scholastic, XXXIX, (1905-06), 41. 
4 Cavanaugh to.... Oct. 5, 1911. Presidents Letters, UNDA. 
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000. Subscriptions were solicited among Father Sorin’s old friends and 
students. On May 3, 1906, the statue and its lofty granite pedestal 
were in place and ready for unveiling. There was a pontifical Mass 
in the church, celebrated by the Bishop of Fort Wayne, Hermann J. 
Alerding, and the Archbishop of Dubuque, the Most Rev. John J. 


Keane, delivered the discourse on Father Sorin. 


After Mass the long procession wended its way to the site of the 
statue which was as yet concealed by large American and Papal flags. 
It was Father Cavanaugh’s privilege to speak at the unveiling. His 
words were deeply moving and dramatic. In conclusion, he said: 


Therefore, in the name of the sainted apostles who carried the 
Roman cross into countries over which the Roman eagle never passed; 
in the name of the holy missionaries of every age, the evangelizers of 
every land, who have ventured for God where the merchant would not 
venture for gold nor the soldier for glory; in the name of those Chris- 
tian educators who believe, as he believed, that the heart of culture is 
culture of the heart and that the soul of improvement is improvement 
of the soul; in the name of humanity whom he loved and served with- 
out distinction of race or creed; in the name of America, the scene of 
his labors and the land of his predilection; in the name of generations 
of young men whose lives have been touched and sanctified by his 
consecrated hands; in the name of Alma Mater whose foundation 
stones were cemented with his sweat and blood; in the name of a noble 
army of Priests, Brothers and Sisters of Holy Cross who with him 
bore the burden of a long day and are now trembling in the everlast- 
ing ecstasy; in the name of venerable religious here present into whose 
souls come rushing back so many holy memories today; in the name of 
the Holy Catholic Church whose loyal and faithful priest he was; in 
the name of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin whose names he magni- 
fied; in the name of Him, the Saviour of us all, whom he served and 
loved with almost perfect love and perfect service—I say, unveil the 
statue of Sorin!5 


On the afternoon of that same day, at four o’clock, occurred the 
solemn translation of the body of Father Stephen Theodore Badin to 
the new log chapel near the Mission House. During his life, Father 
Badin had expressed to Father Sorin his desire to be buried at Notre 
Dame. But when his death occurred in 1853, the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati was unwilling to relinquish the body of Badin, in spite of Sorin’s 
plea. The request was later renewed by Father Corby, but met with 
a similar refusal. Finally, Father Zahm, when he was Provincial, went 


5 Scholastic, XXXIX, (1905-06), 482-491, 
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to Cincinnati and talked with Archbishop Elder. The request was 
granted.°® 


The old log chapel had burned down in 1856. In the fall of 1905 
Father Cavanaugh, together with Father Zahm, determined to build 
a replica of this chapel on the site of the old one. It seemed a simple 
task, but when they started to look about for an architect, it was very 
difficult to find one. Finally, a negro by the name of William Arnett 
from Kentucky was secured for the work. He had been a slave before 
the Civil War, and was, of course, quite an old man in 1906, but he 
could wield a broadax as vigorously as a man of fifty. Under his 
superintendence, the chapel was ready to receive the remains of Father 


Badin on May 3, 1906.7 | 
First, the black coffin was brought into Sacred Heart Church. The 


solemn, rich tones of the Miserere and Benedictus echoed from the 
choir into the blue vault above. In procession, then, they carried the 
body of Father Badin to the log chapel, where that very morning Father 
Zahm had celebrated Mass on the altar which had been used so often 
by Badin himself. “Around the walls were hung the cloths that made 
up the canopy under which the zealous missionary was wont to bear 
the Blessed Sacrament in procession; these are strips of heavy red 
stuff, decorated with sacred symbols wrought in white beads, evidently 
the work of the Indians.” § 


Father Louis L’Etourneau was present at the interment. He 
seemed to grow young throughout the ceremony for, as he explained, 
he had served Father Badin’s Mass back in the early days. The remains 
of Father Badin were deposited beneath the floor of the little chapel. 
Above the coffin is a marble slab bearing a Latin inscription composed 
by Father Fitte informing the visitor that here is the body of Stephen 
Theodore Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States of 
America, for sixty years a missionary of extraordinary spirit and ardent 
zeal, who spread the Kingdom of God and of the Catholic Church, 
and who, burdened with years and merits, slept in the Lord. He was 
born at Orleans in France, the 17th of July, 1768, and died at Cincin- 
nati the 19th of April, 1853. After his body had lain in the Cathedral 


in Cincinnati for fifty years, it was at last translated to Notre Dame.? 


Father Cavanaugh, who had never had the opportunity of earning 
a doctorate, was honored by the University of Ottawa, Canada, by an 


6 Ibid. 491. 7 Ibid. 401. 8 Ibid., 491-493. 9 Ibid., 401, 493. 
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honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. It was a gracious gesture and 
one for which Father Cavanaugh was thankful.t° As he stood on 
the stage clothed in the brilliant scarlet of his doctor’s gown, he re- 
marked: “Even my robes are blushing!” 


Father Cavanaugh at once set about trying to inform the public of 
Notre Dame’s needs. The need for two new residence halls was be- 
coming embarrassingly evident. “We need a great fire-proof library, 
we need a great school of technology and new laboratories, professor- 
ships and scholarships. . . . This glorious old college, with its sixty years 
of sincere and laborious effort for the best in education and the best 
in human life, is as worthy of the love and loyalty of her children as 
any in the land.” 1? 


The extreme elective system had never appealed to the faculty of 
Notre Dame. It was with a certain smug satisfaction that Father 
Cavanaugh saw most of the nation’s colleges swing back to a program 
of required studies. “... .if left to himself, the average boy will take 
the line of least resistance in his education, and will make up his 
course pretty largely of tennis, crocheting and ornamental needlework 
rather than wrestle with logarithms, Greek roots, and Anglo-Saxon 
fragments.” “. . . .Catholic educators seem to have an instinct for 
avoiding fads in college work. From the beginning Notre Dame has 
realized that a limited liberty in elective studies was advisable, and 
hence she combined her multitudinous classes into thirteen groups, 
each leading to a degree and each intended to fit students specially 
well for a particular department of work. She thus avoids the un- 
yielding straight jacket of the one-course college and the chaotic loose- 
ness of the free and easy elective college.” *” 


The college department was building up. This is seen from the 
increasing number of bachelor’s and master’s degrees granted during 
the successive years of Father Cavanaugh’s administration. In 1908 
the student body for the first time passed the one thousand mark.'® 
This same year saw the introduction of two new courses, Mining and 
Chemical Engineering. The faculty was notably increased, and Notre — 
Dame still maintained her high position in oratorical and debating 
contests. 


In 1908 Father Matthew Walsh, later president (1922-1928), was 


10 Ibid., 226. 12 Ibid., 492. 
11 Ibid., 225. 13 Ibid., (1909-10), 10. 
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added to the faculty. He came to teach history. A generation of 
Notre Dame men sat at his feet. Not a one of them failed to find 
him an ideal teacher. From his classes, students took inspiration and 
instruction. It is impossible to overestimate Father Walsh’s power in 
the class-room, he seemed so fully to possess the two qualities that 
make for a great teacher. He knew his subject thoroughly; and he had 
the knack of making it interesting and important./4 


This same era saw the advent of a teacher whose universal im- 
portance has been completely acknowledged, that is, the Rev. Julius 
Nieuwland. Father Nieuwland’s early preparation had been in the 
field of chemistry. His doctoral thesis at the Catholic University, 
“Some Reactions of Acetylene,” had commanded national recognition. 
When he came to Notre Dame, however, he was assigned classes in 
Botany. It was a study perhaps more congenial to Dr. Nieuwland’s 
nomadic habits. He derived an almost illegal pleasure from his tramps 
through woods and swamps. So copious had his studies and notes 
become that in 1909 he founded and edited a bi-monthly magazine 
called The Midland Naturalist.'° 


Father Nieuwland is, perhaps, Notre Dame’s proudest boast in the 
field of research and scholarship. He was not the cold and frigid type 
of man generally associated with scholarliness. His was a personality 
warm, expansive, catholic. His interests were varied and entertaining. 
In the class-room, he could not, it is true, descend to mediocrity, but 
in conversation he was a most entertaining personality. 


Julius Arthur Nieuwland was born at Hansbeke, Belgium, Feb. 14, 
1878, the son of John Baptiste and Philomena (Van Hoecke) Nieuw- 
land. While still an infant, he was brought to America by his parents, 
who settled in South Bend. After receiving from Notre Dame his 
A.B. in 1899, he continued his studies at Holy Cross College and 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. There he won his doctorate. 
He was ordained in 1903, and then joined the faculty at Notre Dame. 
In 1906 Nieuwland observed some very peculiar reactions of acetylene 
gas when passed into cuprous and alkali metal chlorides. It produced 
a small quantity of unidentified hydrocarbons. The smell of it was 
unforgettable. These reactions were discussed by Nieuwland in a 
paper read before the Organic Chemical Symposium at Rochester, New 


14 Ibid., XLI, (1907-08), 320. 
15 Ibid., 492. 
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York, in December, 1925. The DuPonts became immediately in- 
terested. Subsequent experiments proved that Nieuwland had a satis- 
factory “synthetic” rubber. In Nieuwland’s life it was just another 
experiment, but there were some who thought of him as the possible 
saviour of our continental security. There were defects, it may be 
assumed. ‘The first products of this synthetic rubber were proscribed 
on account of their “smell.” Even Nieuwland said they “smelled like 
heck!” Whenever he wore the rain coat which had been made out of 
the stuff, his friends wouldn’t let him come near them. 


In 1903 Nieuwland performed the first reaction for the preparation 
of “Lewisite,” the most deadly gas of World War I. In 1909, as has 
been said, he founded The American Midland Naturalist, which deals 
largely with the plant life of the prairie states. The articles he published 


and the papers he read would make a good sized volume. 


In 1918, Father Nieuwland, leaving the field of botany as a teacher, 
became professor of organic chemistry. His power in this field attracted 
numerous graduate students. In all candor, it must be said that 
Nieuwland was not a successful teacher for undergraduates. He got 
nowhere with students who were mediocre, or to whom he had to stoop. 
But for those who had talent and the courage to work, he was a great 
inspirer and admirable director. It was a common thing for Nieuw- 
land to stay hours without end in his laboratory. He had a thin leather 
pallet laid on a long table where he could stretch his fragile form and 
doze while waiting for some chemical reaction to take place. He 
reposed blissfully in the midst of these unknown “cookings,” while his 
religious brethren were deeply apprehensive lest the whole building 
would suddenly rise and blast a hole in the campus. In 1935 the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society publicly lauded him for his heroic work in the 
study of dangerous chemicals with no thought of material benefit to 
himself. In fact, this disinterestedness was of deep concern to the 
University, which saw Nieuwland’s experiments snapped up by com- 
mercial organizations without giving the chemist either credit or re- 
muneration. The University took steps to remedy this seeming care- 
lessness. 


In time, of course, Nieuwland’s genius was more and more recog- 
nized, In 1932 he received the Morehead Medal from the International 
Acetylene Association; in 1934, the American Institute Medal; in 1935, 
the Nichols Medal; and in 1936, the Mendel Medal from Villanova 
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College, On these occasions, generally, someone was sent along with 
him to see that he was properly dressed. He was distinctly unconcerned 
about formal amenities. His whole interest was in his work. When 
he died suddenly in Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1936,1® in one 
of the laboratories of the Catholic University where he had gone to 
concerse with one of the professors, he was nationally mourned. His 
own community at Notre Dame was plunged into profound grief at 
the passing of this great priest and scholar. 


During the school year of 1908-09 the faculty had been strength- 
ened, particularly in the Law School. Many newly ordained priests 
gave added vitality to the teaching force.*7 Notre Dame received 
public commendation for its care of the moral life of the students. 
In Houston, Texas, an article appeared urging the country to turn its 
eyes on this school which fostered “the moral training of the student 
with equal. . . . tenacity to that shown for his intellectual and physical 
uplift.” 75 To be sure, Notre Dame had her share of undesirable boys, 
but once they were discovered, Father Cavanaugh would not tolerate 
their presence. To one father who supposed his son a model of recti- 
tude, Father Cavanaugh sent evidence that the boy had been fairly 
well started on the down-grade before he came to Notre Dame. He 
remarked that, sorry as he was to disillusion the parent, he felt it his 
duty so that the University would not be blamed. 


An outstanding member of the faculty was Father John B. Scheier. 

In Latin and Greek, he was a master. Like many great scholars, how- 
ever, he was eccentric. In 1914, he published a small volume, “The 
Roman Pronunciation of Latin.”?° In the classroom he gave the 
impression that it was worthless to expend much labor on the education 
of the ordinary student. And in the excess of his peculiar humility, 
he destroyed nearly all of the manuscripts he had written. Sometimes, 
in the presence of the students, he would read some of his scholarly 
writings, and then, exclaiming “Bah! what’s the use!” would rip them 
into small bits and throw them in the waste-basket. 


In 1910 Father Charles O’Donnell came to the faculty. Unlike 
Father Scheier, he had great success as a teacher. His classes were 
thoroughly coached, and he succeeded in producing an enthusiastic 

16 Alumnus, XIV, (1935-36), 247-248. 

17 Scholastic, XLIII, (1909-10), 10. 


18 Ibid., XLVIII, (1914-15), 11. 
19 Cavanaugh to...., 1911. President’s Letters, UNDA. 
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response. He was, at first appearance, an icy individual with a very 
sharp tongue. Actually, he was a warm-hearted priest, capable of great 
affection. Of mediocrity, however, he was intolerant. To one in- 
dividual who handed in some verse for criticism, he remarked, “I think 
you have poetry in your soul, but I don’t know how you’re ever going 
to get it out!” The student switched to prose. Father O’Donnell 
later on became Provincial, and then, President of the University. A 
man with outstanding talent and gifted far above the ordinary, he 
was, to most men, aloof and frigid. One member of the community 
asked another why he did not see Father O’Donnell about a particular 
problem. “Huh! What good would that do? All I’d get would be 
a poetical look and a kick in the pants!” In 1915, Father O’Donnell 
brought out his first book of poems entitled “The Dead Musician.” 4 
It was an immediate success. In the field of religious poetry, Father 
O’Donnell was an artist with a superb touch. At a later date, his 
“Rime of the Rood” revealed the full maturity and distinction of his 
work. 


The Notre Dame school of Journalism received an unexpected 
benefaction in 1912. Early in that year Dr. Max Pam of Chicago told 
Father Cavanaugh that he would give the University $25,000 for the 
establishment of a chair of journalism. The interest on this sum of 
money, it was thought, would contribute in large measure to the salary 
of one professor who would concern himself with purely journalistic 
subjects. ‘The money was to be contributed in lots of $5000 annually 
for the following five years. After his first payment, Mr. Pam, for 
some reason, contributed nothing more until 1922, when he gave a 
lump sum of $22,500.?” 


Mr. Pam, although not a Catholic, believed that at Notre Dame 
could be achieved his fondest hopes for the betterment of journalism. 
Editors and reporters, he rightly felt, were largely responsible for the 
immoral and unjust practices prevalent in newspapers. Personally, he 
was a high type of man with a great sense of honor. He inclined to 
the view that religion and morality must be injected into the journalistic 
world if so vital a means of communication was to serve its true purpose. 
“It is important. . . . that serious attention should be paid to the forma- 

20 Scholastic, XLVIII, (1914-15), 123. 

21 Ibid., XLIX, (1915-16), 625. 
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tion and training of journalists to the end that the man who makes 
public opinion should, by education, by conviction and by habit in all 
he does be led by conscience and by truth, courage and honesty born 
of conscience.” 7% 


After due consideration, a program of studies, covering four years, 
was outlined and submitted to the trustees for approval.** Father 
Cavanaugh tried to persuade Rev. John Talbot Smith to head the 
department, but was unsuccessful. Then, John M. Cooney of Louis- 
ville, already a member of the faculty, was appointed to the position. 
Generations of Notre Dame men have never regretted the choice. But 
since Professor Cooney at that time was relatively unknown, it was 
felt that the department would have greater prestige if a well known 
newspaper man were secured to act as Dean. Mr. James Keeley, 
general manager of the Chicago Tribune, consented to take the post. 
Keeley brought with him a letter that made Father Cavanaugh very 
happy. It was adressed to Keeley from the head of the City News 
Bureau of Chicago. In part, it read: 

. . I would like to add that Notre Dame for some reason I never 
quite understood has furnished us a higher percentage of reportorial 
successes than any other school from which we draw applicants. . . . 
Father Cavanaugh . . . had no theory to explain it himself unless it 
might be that the school’s literary journal was of high grade and really 


literary. .. . I think you have the best body of men in the West to 
wotk on... .25 


Max Pam delivered two notable lectures in Washington Hall. In 
his first appearance he spoke to the students on “The Place of Religion 
in Good Government.” 2° The University was happy to confer upon 
him that year, 1910, the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. In 
1916 he returned to deliver an address at Commencement. His subject 
was “Journalism, its History, Powers and Responsibilities.” His genuine 
spirit of interest in the case prompted him to give Father Cavanaugh 
one thousand dollars for a prize essay on the general subject “How 
may the religious element in the general education of children and 
youths be most effectively promoted?” 27 


When Rev. John O’Hara, in 1916, joined the faculty at Notre 


23 Max Pam to Cavanaugh, June 9, 1913. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 

24 Report to the Board of Trustees, June 10, 1913. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
25 Scholastic, XLVI, (1912-13), 222. 

26 Ibid., XLIII, (1909-10), 265. 
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Dame, a new impetus toward cordial relationship with South America 
was added. He had lived for some years in that continent where his 
father had been consul at Montevideo, Uruguay. Under his encourage- 
ment there was added to the curriculum the course of Foreign Com- 
merce, looking particularly to the cultivation of good understanding 
between the United States and South America. It was felt that, due 
to the religious unity between the peoples of South America and the 
University of Notre Dame, the University was in a very happy 
position to augment the feeling of “good neighborliness.” At the 
same time was inaugurated the course in South American history. 
Father Zahm’s interest, cultivated over a period of thirty years and 
augmented by his travels with Teddy Roosevelt’s Expedition in South 
America, had much to do with this new growth.?® 


Father Matthew Schumacher, Father Cavanaugh’s able Director of 
Studies, had been urging the president for some years to start a summer 
school. The president had always been cold to the proposition. He 
felt that after nine months in the class room the faculty would be too 
exhausted to undertake the work of a summer session. And there was 
always the possibility of financial loss. But the pressure of Schumacher 
was inescapable. He represented the fact that many nuns and Brothers 
needed added credits in educational fields if they were to retain their 
teaching certificates; he pointed out that many students, having failed 
their courses in one or two subjects, would take advantage of a summer 
session to work off their conditions or failures. Finally, in desperation, 
Father Cavanaugh said: “All right, go ahead and try it for this year!” 


The summer session of 1918 was a success.7? 


* * 


As president, Father Cavanaugh was really outstanding in the 
number of eminent scholars that he brought to the University as 
lecturers. It has been remarked that, for all of Father Cavanaugh’s 
lack of formal scholarship, he was immensely attractive to men of 
scholarship. He was a great reader and was interested in everything 
intellectual. He had a knack of friendship and intimacy that was 
irresistible. In the fall of 1906, he had Canon (Monsignor) John 
Vaughan, the brother of Cardinal Vaughan, give the students’ retreat.°° 

28 Ibid., L, (1916-17), 522-523; LI, (1917-18), 167. 
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Of national figures, Charles W. Fairbanks, the Vice-president of 
the United States, was the most prominent figure to come to the Uni- 
versity at that time. He talked to the students. But it was remarked 
that he might have been more clear on subjects of “political order.” 34 
He discoursed on young men and their ideals. Col. Hoynes sputtered: 
“The visiting dignitary succeeded in.—further obscuring,—the already 
existing opacity,—of our national problems!” 


John Talbot Smith was an eminent priest of the New York Arch. — 
diocese. He was head of the Catholic Actor’s Guild and an editorialist 
of renown. Father Cavanaugh had formed a close relationship with 
him, and the two spirits formed a companionship that was mutually 
congenial. The correspondence between them is an example of that 
sprightly and exhilarating interchange of thought and language for 
which Father Cavanaugh was most remarkable. The two priests were 
almost always playfully calling each other by “big names.” Father 
Smith always signed himself “Dook ’o Dobbs,” because he was the 
parish priest of Dobbs Ferry. He addressed Father Cavanaugh as 
“Most Illustrious!” On one occasion, when writing to the “Dook,” 
Father Cavanaugh began his letter with “My dear August Being!” 
The secretary wrote “Bean,” as well he might, being in the cross fire 


of all this persiflage.°” 


Father Smith was interested in the Catholic Actors’ Guild in New 
York. There he met everybody of histrionic importance, and seemed 
to bring a great deal of the stage with him when he came to Notre 
Dame. Pompous, somewhat bulbous-nosed, a bit haughty, he invited 
many a bronx cheer, but relaxed just in time to avoid that disorder. On 
one occasion, he told the seminarians that he could tell the character 
of anyone from his walk. Bill Havey walked around with a sudden 
limp, and Smith said he was “either a genius or a cripple.” Smith 
made the mistake of thinking he was himself the only one who could 
act. 


Around the time of the Diamond Jubilee, Father Cavanaugh tried 
to persuade Father Smith to write a history of Notre Dame. A be- 
ginning was made, but the history was never finished. Father Cava- 
naugh often wrote, prodding the genial “Dook,” but to no avail. It 
is a pity, for it would have been worth reading. 


31 Ibid., 128. 
32 Cavanaugh to Smith, Dec. 20, 1917. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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William Jennings Bryan paid a visit to the University.?? Father 
Cavanaugh asked him what he thought of Catholic young men joining 
the Y.M.C.A. Bryan answered that if he were a Catholic he would 
be very loath to become a member of an organization which, because 


of his Catholicity, would exclude him from holding office. 


In the first years of World War I, three prominent English Cath- 
olics visited the University—Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, the 
convert son of the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, Wilfred Ward, 
and Cecil Chesterton, brother of G. K., who, at a later date was to 
give a series of lectures at Notre Dame. 


Robert Hugh Benson was popular among the students. His Cath- 
olic novels, Come Rack, Come Rope, Lord of the World, Dawn of All, 
had been taken from Brother Alphonsus’ “Circulating Library” so often 
that they were falling apart. This nervous, twitchy, effervescent little 
ecclesiastic was, at first sight, unprepossessing. When he began to 
speak, however, one forgot his appearance.** 


Cecil Chesterton, tall, loose-jointed, common-looking, was a great 
favorite. After his lectures—delivered not in the squeaking voice of 
his brother, but with a zestful boom—Father Cavanaugh would bring 
him to the parlors, or to his office, where some of the faculty were 
always waiting for a more intimate seance. Cecil would take out his 
pipe, tamp the tobacco down in the bowl, and strike a match. Just 
then, some one would ask a question. Chesterton would remove the 
pipe from his mouth, and holding the burning match between his 
fingers, proceed to reply. He dropped the match, of course, without 
lighting his pipe. This operation would go on endlessly. One even- 
ing Father Cavanaugh could stand it no longer. “Cecil,” he said, 
“you’ve consumed a whole box of matches tonight, and haven’t had 
199 35 


a puff! 
Wilfred Ward, through his father a close associate of Cardinal 


Newman in the Oxford Movement, was bound to be interesting. His 
lectures were mostly about Newman. Of course, there were some among 
his audience who had difficulty admitting anything with an English 
accent could be good. Ward took it all-in good part. As a matter 
of fact, he was quite courtly when some young jack-a-napes from 


33 Scholastic, XLI, (1907-08), 335. 
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Sorin leaned out of the window and saluted him with a raucous “Hyah, 
Wilfy?” The old gentleman tipped his hat and bowed with not a 


little ceremony.°° 


Father Nieuwland’s teacher and particular crony was old Doctor 
Edward Lee Greene, attached to the Smithsonian Institute. He often 
came to Notre Dame, more as a compliment to Father Nieuwland than 
anything else. Father Nieuwland was exceedingly anxious to obtain 
for the University Dr. Greene’s magnificent herbarium. In fact, we 
find Father Nieuwland writing to Father Morrissey for more money, 
that he may bring Doctor Greene back to Notre Dame and entertain 
him on the way: 


...and I have practically arranged to have Dr. Greene come back 
with me on a visit to Notre Dame. This will be a good occasion to 
settle finally the matter of terms by which he would agree to leave us 
his library specimens, etc. In about a year, he leaves the government 
and I believe it would be a good thing to have some definite under- 
standing sometime before the period of government engagement is up. 

He seems glad to get away on a little trip from Washington. . . . 
This is an opportunity of making Notre Dame a mecca for scientists 
who must consult this great library and herbarium, the like of which 
cannot be had anywhere.37 


Father Nieuwland got the herbarium. 


Two lecturers always welcomed by the students were Dr. James J. 
Walsh and the Honorable Joseph Scott. Walsh was a very homely 
man who took pleasure in the fact. It is said of him that once he went 
chuckling toward some famous personality, exclaiming: “How glad I 
am to meet you! ‘They said I was the homeliest man alive!” Walsh 
was a very popular lecturer. He talked on historical subjects. Of 
medicine, in which he was thoroughly learned, he said nothing.*° 


Joe Scott was a handsome lawyer from Los Angeles. He carried 
all the fire and zeal of a great prosecuting attorney. His Catholicity 
was militant, and the students were immensely inspired by his lectures.°? 


From that hazy state between politics and statesmanship came many 
visitors, mostly looking for political support or understanding. Senator 
Tom Walsh from Montana had no axe to grind, but just stopped in 

36 Ibid., 349, 378; XLIV, (1915-16), 177, 471. 

37 Nieuwland to Morrissey, August 28, 1912. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 


38 Scholastic, XLVII, (1913-14), 631. 
39 Ibid:, 11, (1917-18), 329. 
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because he was a real friend. Two governors of Indiana, Tom Mar- 
shall and Ralston, were also welcomed. The courtly Albert Beveridge, 
the Hoosier senator, was cordially received for he was also a man of 
letters. 


One of the most picturesque characters at Notre Dame during the 
administration of Father Cavanaugh turned up in the spring of 1917. 
He was Monsignor John Bickerstaffe-Drew, an Englishman whose pen 
name was John Ayscough, a rather fine novelist (San Celestino). He 
was a smallish, slightly stooped man, with a great mop of white hair, 
slicked back in pompadour style. He gave the impression of being 
quite a snob. The English call it timidity. Whatever it was, he got 
over it. Some suspected that Father Cavanaugh spoke to him quite 
candidly about his “stiff British lip.” He delivered a series of lectures 
that got better as he went on. He also gave the commencement sermon 
that year, 1917. As he refused to write out a manuscript, Father Cava- 
naugh posted two stenographers in the choir stalls, and they were 
supposed to take down the sermon verbatim. These two met that night 
and struggled to piece their notes together. When the Monsignor 
looked at the manuscript, he exclaimed: “I said nothing of the sort! 
Pll write my own!” 

The Provincial, Father Morrissey, was highly amused by the man. 
To his secretary, Father Morrissey said: “Did I give you one of John 
Ayscough’s books?” “No, Father, you didn’t.” “Well, here then, 
take this,” and the secretary was made the recipient of Jacqueline, one 
of the author’s poorer selling volumes. A month later, the Provincial 
again said to the secretary: “I didn’t give you one of John Ayscough’s 
(he always pronounced it ass-coff, whereas the Monsignor preferred 
aske-you) books, did I?” “Yes, Father, you did.” “Well, Pll in- 


scribe this one!” It turned out to be another volume of Jacqueline. 


When John Ayscough returned to England, of course, he wrote a 
book about his travels. When the edition finally reached Father Mor- 
rissey’s desk, he asked his secretary: “Does he talk about Notre Dame 
in it?” After a search in the index revealed that he had, the Provin- 
cial asked: “What does he say?” The secretary thumbed the pages 
until he had found the place. “What does he say?” asked Father 
Morrissey with growing impatience. “He mentions you, Father,” 
replied the secretary. “And what does he say, man?” “He speaks of 
your pawky wit!” “My what?” “Your pawky wit!” After a second’s 
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doubt, he said: “Arthur, hand me that dictionary!” His fat little 
CC. 297 


finger lined up the “p’s” until he came to the word, closed the dictionary 
with a bang, and said brusquely: “The man means well!” 


x K 


The Notre Dame of twenty five years ago was, from certain points 
of view, a more enjoyable school than the University of today. To 
say this is not disloyalty to the present. The Notre Dame of President 
John W, Cavanaugh and his principal aids—Fathers Walsh and Schu- 
macher, Fathers Joseph Burke, John Farley and Eugene Burke,—was 
a small Notre Dame, a Notre Dame of family spirit and family in- 
terests; a Notre Dame where familiarity was the normal reaction; a 
university which shared not only studies, but where the difficulties and 
joys of each were the common property of all; where the good qualities 
of a teacher, a prefect or a student made him not only an object of 
admiration but of affection; and where a man or boy was ashamed to 
show his badness for there was no place to hide it. 


Who can forget how Father Eugene Burke presided over Sorin 
Hall? One evening, the hand-bell might ring through the corridor. 
“What is it?” exclaimed many heads thrust through the doors. “Father 
Burke wants us to go to the recreation room.” In all sorts of dress 
and undress the boys would gather. There would be ice-cream, or 
“hot-dogs” with coffee, and sandwiches, perhaps. The boys would beg 
Father Burke to play the piano. They would gather around him, pres- 
sing closely to hear the words of some new “ditty.” Father Burke was 
always composing some little song in which the Sorin Hall boys saw 
themselves portrayed—“The Ten O’Clock Walk,” describing the seni- 
ors going for their pitcher of water; “A Letter Home to Dad,” from 
the Prefect of Discipline; “I’m a Bachelor of Arts, but My Art is 
Love,” “McNamara’s Band”—a dozen or more. No virtuoso ever 
_ had more attention, none more applause, and certainly none more 
genuine affection. When he threw his head back on some high note, 
and the pince-nez quivered on his nose, cheers and laughter floated 
through the open windows and brought Walsh Hallers from their 
desks. “Next year,” thought the boys from Walsh, “we'll be in on 


that ourselves!” 


Some nights Father Cavanaugh would saunter over to Sorin. His 
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voice, pleasantly booming, might call for the ringing of the bell, and 
as the boys tumbled down the stairs, they would see John Cavanaugh 
and Gene Burke standing in the lobby. There was no stiffness or 
formality: a cheery greeting, a bit of razzing for those who could take 
it, a slap on the back, a touch on the-arm. When they were all 
gathered in the “rec” room, Father Cavanaugh and Father Burke would 
enter. The President would wave the boys around him, they would 
flock near his chair and sit on the floor—Tobin, Beacom, Ward; Con- 
aghan, Musmaker, Ryan and Connerton, a litany of names remembered 
but too long to set down—but they were all there, gazing with eager 
and unaffected attention into the face of a great charmer. 


He might begin speaking to them of a cock-fight someone had told 
him about. His description was not so much of the fight itself as of 
the faces surrounding the fighting birds. One face he would paint with 
lust, another with fright, another with hate or pride or anger. Every 
quality of passion was let loose in his description. And the boys who 
sat around him were breathless at his story. No one moved with im- 
patience although it was a wonder, for sometimes he talked—and on 
this occasion he did—for two hours. 


Nor did he finish with a description of the cock-fight. All the 
brutality and passion and hatred, he would say, that we see on the faces 
of these men, is deep in your own souls, too. When men are gathered 
together without the refinement of a woman’s company, something 
savage takes hold of their souls. There is only one thing that can keep 
man in check, the influence of a pure and virtuous woman. He would 
go on to say how he hoped that each of them would find such a 
woman if it were God’s will that they should marry. But in the mean- 
time, he added, there was a woman who had this power to check their 
restless lusts. She was the Lady on the Dome. If they would take 
her as their refuge and sweet hope, they need not worry about the battle 
against their passions. 


As he arose, there was no applause. There was something infinitely 
finer. There was a silence as though he had spoken in church, almost 
as though he had administered a sacrament. Or perhaps, more correct- 
ly, the grateful reverence of children who have heard a wise father 
wisely instructing. Children do not applaud. It was of such days 
and evenings that John Cavanaugh’s Notre Dame was made. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Father Cavanaugh and athletics. Knute Rockne. Campus fun. 
Burning of the Hill Street car. Timothy E. Howard. Sister 
Aloysius. James F. Edwards. Brother Cajetan. Brother Basil. 
Brother Florian. Brother Leopold. Brother Bonaventure. Brother 
Alphonsus. 


6<h) HEN Father Cavanaugh found himself in the presence 
of educators and was introduced as the President of 

Notre Dame, he was often greeted by an inquiry as to 
the status of the football team. If the greeter seemed to indicate that 
his knowledge of Notre Dame was limited only to Notre Dame’s place 
in athletics, Father Cavanaugh could become not a little exasperated. 
There were, he felt, so many finer things at the University. He tre- 
sented the implication that his school should be known as a football 
college. As a matter of fact, whether Father Cavanaugh liked it or 
not, Notre Dame, outside Catholic circles at least, was getting a lot 
of publicity from its football. And from her prowess in athletics, 
Notre Dame was becoming more and more widely known. It is a bit 
of historical irony that those outsiders who would have been glad to 
suppress that reputation contributed to a series of events which made 
Notre Dame eventually a name to be reckoned with. 

As far as Father Cavanaugh was concerned, he would have been 
well content to have done away with inter-collegiate football. He 
complained that in too many institutions skilled coaches spent so much 
of their time on the few capable of becoming great athletes that the 
majority of the students were neglected. He would have preferred a 
system of intra-mural athletics which would have benefited the entire 
student body.! Then, too, Notre Dame lost money on athletics every 
year until 1913, and that was a very serious matter in those days. 

In the early years of Father Cavanaugh’s administration there was 
no regular coach. Often a promising athlete, whose reputation had 
been made at some other school, was brought in to teach the game 
while he continued his studies. There was Coach McGlew in 1905,? 
then, Coach Barry from Brown University, followed in 1908 by Coach 
Victor Place of Dartmouth and the University of Washington. In 
1909 Frank Longman, star of Michigan, came as coach for two years. 


1 Scholastic, XLII, (1908-09), 602. 
2 Ibid.. XX XIX, (1905-06), 52. 
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In 1911 the coach was Marks. Only in 1912 did Notre Dame acquire 
a full time coach who made a business of the matter. He was Jesse 
C. Harper, who had played a great brand of baseball for Alonzo Stagg 
and had recently been coaching at Wabash College. He resigned from 
the Notre Dame post in the spring of 1918 to go ranching in western 
Kansas. He was succeeded by Knute Rockne who, by his uncanny 
resourcefulness and power to transmit “color” to the game, placed 
Notre Dame in the front rank of winning teams. 

When Father Cavanaugh came to the presidency, Notre Dame 
belonged to the Western conference. But shortly after his election 
trouble began to develop. A great many of the Mid-West colleges, 
Northwestern, Chicago University, Michigan, among others, pro- 
claimed, and with some justice, that there were too many mediocre 
teams in the conference. They wished to form an alliance with only 
the more outstanding teams of the Middle West. Largely at Stagg’s 
suggestion, the representation of the larger schools reduced the number 
of teams to nine. They told Notre Dame that her brand of football 
was not of a calibre to justify her inclusion. Notre Dame was, of 
course, a bit ruffled, but made up her mind that there was only one 
thing to do—go out and win the games. 

When she again applied for admission into the “Big-Nine,” as it 
was called, the “Big Nine” replied that the conference was already 
large enough, and that to bring in another team would make the con- 
ference unwieldy. This did not set well, particularly when, the follow- 
ing year, Ohio State was added to the list. When brought to task 
about the matter, the conference replied that Notre Dame could have 
no place because she was not keeping the conference rules. 

As far as Father Cavanaugh was concerned, he was not interested 
in conference rules. His idea of athletics was to follow rules which 
would benefit the majority of students, and he would have been well 
satisfied with dropping the whole matter. But Father Thomas Crumley, 
as Chairman of the Athletic Board, and Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity, maintained that all the conference rules were being kept. He 
resented the implication that Notre Dame was misrepresenting the 
facts. Father Crumley was a tenacious man and won his point with 
the President. His logic was sound and his arguments formidable. 
And because the conference brushed them aside, he made the remark 
that there was only one explanation—an unreasonable prejudice against 
Notre Dame. “The dispute seems to have been fought on theological 
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grounds rather than athletic.” * So, because of this snobbery, Notre 
Dame was forced to go to the East and the Far West for games. Her 
showing, throughout the years that were to follow, became so creditable 
that later on teams from this section of the country were delighted 
to play with her. Notre Dame became tremendously popular. She 
was a great drawing-card. A game with Notre Dame meant financial 
returns of no small account. 


The turning point in this crisis came in 1913 when Notre Dame 
first played the Army. There was an unexpected upset. Notre Dame 
won, 35 to 13. Rockne was captain that year, and he played left end. 
Gus Dorais was the quarterback. Between them, they “passed” the 
Army to death. The publicity in the Eastern papers was extraordinary. 
Purdue, Northwestern, Chicago, and Michigan began to wonder if 
they had underestimated the aggregation from Notre Dame. 


Indirectly, therefore, and through the medium of football, Notre 
Dame became nationally known. There always has been, and probably 
always will be, a great bit of what has been termed “the fighting Irish 
spirit” manifested in these athletic contests. At times, the “theological” 
prejudice rears its ugly head. But that is hardly Notre Dame’s fault. 
Indeed, it usually works to Notre Dame’s advantage. No one who 
witnesses the pre-game visit of the athletes to the college chapel, or 
knows that almost the entire student body receives Holy Communion 
for the team on a game day can doubt that religion and trust in God 
do play a great part in Notre Dame’s successes. Notre Dame students 
have no reluctance in admitting that they ask God to give them victory 
if that is His will. The thousands of rosaries and innumerable pray- 
ers offered by cloistered nuns on the Saturdays of autumn—by women 
who hardly know the difference between a touch-down and a clipping 
penalty—attest the power of divine intercession. 


Nor do we hesitate to give Knute Rockne the credit he deserves 
in making a name for Notre Dame. When he quit his job in the 
Chicago post-office in 1910 and came to Notre Dame to get an edu- 
cation, he was only a “sand-lot” football boy. But he had, besides 
athletic ability, certain other qualities that made him outstanding. 
When Harper resigned as coach in the spring of 1918, Fred Steers, 
a Chicago attorney and an alumnus of the University, wrote Father 
Cavanaugh recommending the appointment of Rockne. 


3 Reminiscences, Fr. Cavanaugh, ms. UNDA. 
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. .. I have known Knute for over twelve years and always found 
him to be a bright, conscientious, hard-working fellow. He has a per- 
sonality that commands the love and respect of everyone with whom 
he associates. . . . He is not only a good athlete but knows how to 
impart the science of athletics to others... . While at Notre Dame, 
circumstances permitted me to view him from many angles and 
whether in victory or defeat, at ease or under pressure, he always 
maintained his equilibrium and displayed his manly qualities. . . . 
I believe he should be retained as coach and athletic director. . . .4 


Of course, the recommendation of Steers, while welcome, was not 
needed. Rockne was the logical choice of the administration. 


We do not wish to create the impression that Rockne was faultless. 
He was not an easy man to deal with. He was at times something of 
a “prima-donna.” One cannot censure him for striving to have an 
outstanding team. But he kept the administration on tenter-hooks 
now and then by his procedure. His success was phenomenal, even 
though there were times when Rockne kept the authorities guessing. 
That he appreciated the situation at Notre Dame is attested by his 
statement, on one occasion, in answer to the query of a visiting reporter. 
The reporter asked the question: “Why have your teams been so 
successful? You must have some help. Who are your assistants?” 
To which Rockne answered: “That fellow over there,” nodding his 
head in the direction of a priest, “is my first assistant.” “Who is he?” 
asked the reporter. “Father John O’Hara, the Prefect of Religion. 
He keeps these fellows fit.” 


Under Rockne, there was no question as to Notre Dame’s ability 
to produce a great and colorful team. He stayed on at the University 
in spite of tempting offers under four administrations, until his un- 
timely death in 1931. By that time Notre Dame’s place in football 
was assured. 

oh ek 

Under Father Cavanaugh’s benevolent smile the University grew in 
numbers. Father Cavanaugh, by his talents and magnanimity, had 
become influential in the Mid-West. His genius lay in making friends 
for the school. His speech was impressive, his manner most happy. 
He had the air of a great man. His personal appearance was all that 
could be desired, large, commanding, gracious. He had certain marks 
that bore the stamp of his generation. For instance, his prejudice 


4 Steers to Cavanaugh, Feb. 16, 1918. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA, 
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against cigarettes was almost a passion. For a second violation of the 
rule prohibiting cigarettes the penalty was expulsion. Many a letter 
have I written, as secretary to the Prefect of Discipline, to an unwary 
parent, saying that his son’s presence at the University was no longer 
wanted because of his addiction to cigarettes.° 


Due to Father Zahm’s influence, Father Cavanaugh tried to carry 
on the South American program. Early in Father Cavanaugh’s ad- 
ministration, over 10% of the enrollment was from Latin America. 


Notre Dame was one of the pioneers of the “Good Neighbor” policy. 


By 1913 Notre Dame had been claiming national championships 
in so many things that campus buffoonery broke out into a new 
championship—that of marbles. Who was the champion in marbles? 
The victim was a boy from the “sticks,” an unsuspecting lad with first- 
rate humility and little discernment.. The boys made him the butt of 
their horse-play. Students are prone to look for a bit of back-woodsi- 
ness in a new comer, and when this particular gentleman volunteered 
the information that he didn’t know anything about football or basket- 
ball, but was a whiz at marbles, the boys hastened to arrange a match. 


On Friday morning, accompanied by a band of rooters from 
Brownson Hall, “Ike” marched in procession to Sorin Hall and 
challenged “Red” Regan, who, of course, had been notified that he 
must lose. The challenger, before starting, delivered quite a serious 
declamation on the “science of shooting from taw.” After the match, 
the new champion was carried away in triumph. At noon, the crowd 
escorted him to Walsh Hall, where “Rupe” Mills, who insisted on 
following “New Jersey Rules,” fell a victim. Thence the show was 
moved to Corby, where Knute Rockne was waiting. Knute quite 
seriously refused to play for keeps unless the game were played 
according to “Canadian Rules.” After Rockne’s ignominious defeat 
at the hands of the challenger, only Kane of St. Joseph’s Hall was 
left. Kane had been proclaimed champion the previous year and this 
was the last hurdle for the newcomer. 


Just as the battle ended in victory for “Ike,” someone suggested 
that the challenger was not an amateur but in reality a professional. 
The crowd took a serious view of the charge, and, maintaining that 
the man’s reputation was at stake, agreed that it would be necessary 


5 Scholastic, XLV, (1911-12), 10, 138. 
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to air the entire matter in a fair trial. Court was called in the Sorin 
recreation room. ‘The new champion was defended by Dougherty, who 
succeeded in proving to the associate justices the innocence of his 
client. There was a shout of triumph, and “Ike” was hoisted on manly 
shoulders and went forth the new oe ae Of such stuff are made 
certain indelible memories of college life.® 


One prominent alumnus who had been a very popular student told 
of certain incidents on a trip of the baseball team to a town down- 
state. The year previous another team had stopped there, and the 
hotel proprietor had bitter memories. He was prepared to ward off 
another invasion, and had left strict and profane orders that if the team 
should show up, they were not to be admitted. It was one o’clock in 
the morning. After a verbal bombardment from some of the boys who 
were not only baseball players, but also debaters, the clerk finally 
agreed to give them rooms if they would be quiet. The clerk led the 
way, and when his back was turned, one wag picked up the cigar stand, 
containing about fifty boxes of cigars, and carried it on his shoulders 
to his room. The narrator goes on to say that he and his room-mate 
found in their chamber a wood-burning stove which they tossed out 
the window. When it landed on the pavement, three stories below, 
the clatter was indescribable. There were various other sorts of pillage 
and rapine. How these fellows escaped the clutches of the law is most 
mysterious. Even more mysterious is the sincere innocence of the one 
describing such despoliation, since the description ends with words 
something like these: “How much we should all appreciate the educa- 
tion given us by our Alma Mater, for Notre Dame has taught us 
always to bow our head to the righteous mandates of legally constituted 
authority!” Indeed, at the time of the speech and after, not a few of 
that crowd were state senators and legislators, helping to make the laws 


they used to break.” 


It is freely admitted that at times students, especially in large 
groups, can be very annoying to public officials. Sometimes boys can 
commit what can only be described as depradations of a serious char- 
acter. Ordinarily, however, their misdemeanors are of a petty sort, 
annoyances that are better suffered in silence than suppressed. 


Students of 1916 know what we mean. The street-car coming to 


6 Ibid., XLVI, (1912-13), 454. 
7 Ibid., XLVII, (1914-15), 600-605. 
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the University was old and rickety and it had a most irresponsible 
rollicking bounce. It was driven by new hands, men who showed 
little consideration and less tact. When a large number of boys were 
on the car, they could, and often did, raise a racket. The motormen 
frequently complained that students would not pay their fare, or would 
smoke on the car, and wouldn’t obey the driver. The street-car com- 
pany was partly to blame in not furnishing a better conveyance as well 
as by failing to employ more tactful motormen. On the evening of 
February 5, 1916, after the greater crowd had returned from town, 
two “sluggers” boarded the car. There were only two students from 
Carroll Hall on the conveyance, but these “company bruisers” beat 
them unmercifully. When the boys reported the incident the rest of 
the students became intensely aroused. Eight or nine husky fellows 
boarded the street car after supper and rode back and forth all even- 
ing, hoping that the ruffans would again put in an appearance. But 
they were doomed to disappointment. The sluggers had dropped out 
of the picture completely. 

The next evening, Friday, Father Cavanaugh was in South Bend 
with two of his friends, the professor of rhetoric and the professor of 
ethics. About ten o’clock, as they were being driven back to the 
University, the car was stopped by a mob of students near the entrance 
to Cedar Grove Cemetery. A young fellow stuck his head through 
the window of the automobile, and was about to utter something pro- 
fane, when he recognized Father Cavanaugh. He was exceedingly 
embarrassed, and started to wave the machine toward the University. 
“Just a minute, here,” said Father Cavanaugh with some alarm. The 
President got out of the car, and his two friends with him. The 
students had captured one of the street-cars and were in the act of 
taking it apart. Father Cavanaugh saw he had a problem on his hands, 
so he made a little speech. He reminded the students that, although 
they had suffered an indignity—at which point the professor of ethics 
heaved a stone through one of the windows of the street-car—this was 
no way in which to settle the score. “Now, get back to your rooms. 
It’s after ten o’clock and you have no business off the campus. Scoot!” 
The students marched off toward the University, and Father Cava- 
naugh and the two priests climbed back in the automobile. The driver 
let them out in front of the Main Building and then returned to 
town—that is, he intended to return. 


Father Cavanaugh stopped in Father Matthew Walsh’s room and 
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mentioned the incident. “You know, Matt, they’re fine boys. All 
I had to do was just tell them to go to their halls, and every last one 
of them went off as good-naturedly as could be!” Then he sat down 
to chat and in an hour or so he rose to leave. He went to the window 
and, as was his custom, drew back the curtain for a final nightly survey 
of the campus. “Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “Matt, come and 


look!” The sky to the south was rosy with the flames of the Hill 
Street car. 


The students had only pretended to return to their halls. As soon 
as they felt it was safe, they returned to the scene. Some of the boys 
commandeered Father Cavanaugh’s taxi, and paid the driver for his 
gasoline. They poured the petrol over the rattan seats of the car and 
set it off in flames. Some one turned in a fire alarm, but when the 
fire-company reached the city limits, they declared that they had no 
jurisdiction over a blaze out of town. The street-car burned to the 
trucks. 


Of course Father Cavanaugh told the students what he thought of 
them. He pointed out that they had been guilty of a serious injustice 
which in conscience they were bound to repay. The street-car company, 
too, was incensed. They said that the University should make resti- 
tution. They wanted $5000. Father Cavanaugh contended that the 
University could not be held responsible, and that although an in- 
justice was done by the students, the company officials had provoked 
this incident by its lack of consideration. 


It was about this time, too, that movies were inaugurated on the 
campus. Hitherto, if the students wanted to see a movie, they had to 
go to South Bend. Of course the theatres in the vicinity were not 
very well pleased at the innovation. They saw themselves as suffering 
financial loss at the introduction of pictures in Washington Hall. Even 
to this day, they have some sort of agreement with the movie industry 
which prevents movies in Washington Hall unless they have been 
shown three times in South Bend. In the beginning the performances 
were punctuated by shrill cat-calls and much whistling. It was difh- 
cult for prefects to locate, in the dark, these sources of disturbance. 
Looking back on it, memory suggests that the most amusing and enter- 
taining part of these pictures was not the picture itself, but the run- 
ning commentary offered by the audience. On one occasion a particu- 
ularly insipid picture was being shown, and one of the Fathers arose 
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to make his exit. In the dark, a raucous voice called out, “Oh, yeah, 
yuh can’t take it, huh?” No one who was there will forget, however, 
the occasion when “The Birth of a Nation” was shown. It was the 
most splendid movie that had yet been made, and the sound effects 
produced by the orchestra were a prelude to how effectively sound 
could augment vision. 


In the spring of 1917, Father Francis X. Barth, of Escanaba, 
Michigan, came to the University to deliver his series of discourses on 
the “Trial of Jesus Christ.” As I recall these masterful exhibitions of 
oratory and learning, it seems that nothing had so deeply affected the 
religious life of the students. That students of that day should sit 
through serious lectures without manifesting signs of impatience and 
boredom was not customary. But with Father Barth, it was entirely 
different. It was compliment of the highest order that the boys 
listened with attention and appreciation to the seven lectures he gave.® 


At a boarding college, where students must partake of the college 
“commons,” there has always been, and always will be, frequent griping 
about the food. The case of Notre Dame was no exception. After 
frequent consultations with members of the administration, Father 
Cavanaugh agreed to try a new experiment: a cafeteria would be 
opened and the students might take their meals there if they so desired. 
An outsider was offered a contract to provide these meals, to deprive 
the students of all reason to complain against the University. Room 
for such an enterprise was offered in the basement of the newly named 
Badin Hall. It was quite a success—at the beginning. But gradually, 
students began to ponder the question of whether or not they had the 
better of it when eating in the “commons.” If a man were willing to 
go on short rations, eating in the cafeteria was undoubtedly cheaper; 
but there was no possibility of “seconds” without paying for them. 
The more hearty eaters declared in favor of the old system. Anyhow, 
in the cafeteria, you couldn’t get Notre Dame buns, nor pie like 
Sister Bertina’s. 

Le ee 

Professor Howard had been a student at Notre Dame in the late 
fifties. He graduated in the class of 1862, a bachelor in Arts and 
Letters. Immediately he joined the Union forces, without waiting 
for commencement. He was severely wounded at Shiloh on April 6, 
1862, and lay perilously close to death for weeks at Evansville, Indiana. 

8 Ibid., L, (1916-17), 541, 571. 
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His health was too seriously undermined to permit him to go back to 
soldiering again, and he turned his eyes once more to Notre Dame. 
Perhaps there was something he could teach? Perhaps! Those who 
had known him as a student were delighted to have him. He had 
been so conscientious, so modest, so diligent. Then, too, he was mull- 
ing over the idea of becoming a priest. “He would have been an 
honor to God’s priesthood,” said one who knew him well. This 
inclination to the altar was quickly disabused, however, for we know 


that in 1864 he married Julia Redmond of Detroit. 


At the University he was assigned classes in English Literature, 
Astronomy, Latin, Greek and Mathematics. Then, on the side— 
gigantes erant in his diebus—he studied law. And in time, too, what 
with his experience and his industry, he became Professor of Law at 
Notre Dame. In South Bend, his thorough learning and impeccable 
conduct were highly esteemed, and whenever he sought public office, 
he generally attained it. He became successively county official, state 
senator and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Indiana. 
In 1893 Notre Dame felt as though she were honoring herself when she 
bestowed upon him his Doctor of Laws. And five years later his 
Alma Mater gave him the highest distinction in her possession, the 
Letare Medal. ‘That it was worthily bestowed is indicated by the 
eulogies that were paid to Judge Howard’s memory when he died in 
the summer of 1916. As Father Cavanaugh stood by his open coffin, 
he gazed on a man who had truly imbibed the spirit of Notre Dame, 
indeed one who helped create that spirit in its best and fullest sense. 


Old students are always recalling some picturesque and outstanding 
individual met during their days at Notre Dame. During Father 
Cavanaugh’s fourteen years in the presidency, the University was 
filled with such individuals. There is no need to tell old students of 
“Sister Al,” “Jimmy” Edwards, “Brother Caj,” Brother “Flo,” Brother 
Basil, “Bonny,” “Leep,” and Prof. Peterson. But for succeeding 
generations of Notre Dame men, it may help if we reminisce about 
a few of them. 

Sister Aloysius was the head of the Minim department for so long 
that even she, blunt and direct as she was, might have objected to 
an exact computation of the period of years. Certainly it was in the 
early 1870’s that she assumed the guidance of Father Sorin’s “Princes.” 


9 Ibidem. 
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Of her ability and tact, there is no doubt. She was a lovable sort 
of tyrant who knew well how to get along with both parents and 
children. Hers was a motherly soul that went directly to the heart 
of these children in whom Father Sorin placed the “future of the 
Church in America.” One might say that she was a political saint. 
She knew how to make peace between all parties. Wery seldom was 
her word contradicted. She found herself almost always a “final board 
of appeals between disputants.” I have seen a letter written by a 
disturbed parent, in which he made some complaint concerning his 
son who was a Minim. The letter was sent originally to Father 
Cavanaugh who turned it over to Brother Paul the Hermit, who, on 
account of his acerbity, was called “The Hornet.” Paul made an 
annotation on the letter remarking that the woman (Sister Aloysius) 
was an “old tartar;” the letter found its way to Sister Aloysius, who 
added, under the Brother’s remark, “And he calls me an old tartar!” 
After her death, one who knew her well wrote: 


One more well known figure passed out of the complex, busy life 
of Notre Dame University when Sister Aloysius died at the convent 
infirmary last Wednesday [Jan. 12, 1916}. After the great Father 
Sorin himself, Sister Aloysius, ranks next in years of service at the 
University. 

She arrived some forty-three years ago . . . and from then to now 
she was the gentle despot helping by every good device that came to 
her head. . . . She came to Notre Dame, a simple Irish girl. . . . Sorin 
saw her and took kindly to her soft voice and her Irish manners; and 
he said, as she knelt before him: “Honora Mulcaire, hereafter you 
shall be called Sister Aloysius”; and in thought he added “You shall 
take care of my Minims—my Princes—down the years.” 

... for the past forty-odd years, she made young boys from six to 
twelve . . . gentle and thoughtful, strong, studious and resourceful. 
How she did this was her secret. . . . Perhaps when one says Sister 
Aloysius’ system was her personality one arrives nearest the truth. 

... Were you in any kind of trouble, you went to Sister Aloysius. 
Was a sudden death to be announced—why, who else but Sister Aloy- 
sius? She had mastered the art of telling a harsh truth in soft words. 
In sickness, in loss, in any unexpected event in a big family of a 
thousand and a half, Sister Aloysius was there, the friend and helper. 

10 

* * 


“Jimmy” Edwards was a student at Notre Dame during the Civil 
War period. He stayed on, with some thought of becoming a priest. 


10 Ibid., XLIX, (1915-16), 258. 
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But he changed his mind. His affection for Notre Dame, however, 
was so great that he could not tear himself away from the institution. 
He taught some classes, mostly in history, in which he was a distinct 
failure. But he was a friendly soul, devoted to the University, and it 
was hard to displace him. He was the butt of innumerable jokes both - 
on account of his incompetence as a professor and his peculiar lisp and 
slight womanishness. He entertained some of the more elite at tea and 
bought his clothes in Bond Street. That was enough to ostracize him. 
But one thing made him an invaluable treasure. He sought to add to 
the fine collection of early documents and souvenirs of the Church in 
America. He had an ingratiating way with the Bishops of the United 
States and, through personal visitations, added thousands of contribu- 
tions to the archives of Notre Dame. He was able to collect crosiers, 
mitres, rings, crosses, slippers, letters and souvenirs of early Catholic 
Americana that today are invaluable source matter for future historians. 
When he died in January, 1911, his importance for Notre Dame was 
not unknown. But throughout the succeeding years that importance 


has increased.14 
* * x 


Brother Cajetan—“Caj,” as he was called—was a simple soul. He 
had charge of the Minims, and was the male counterpart of Sister 
Aloysius. He marched around with a sawed-off broom-handle, which 
he called his “Wand,” and he would gently tap the ankles of his 
charges to keep them in line when they were out on a walk. He was 
a man of great prayer. Once, when Father Cavanaugh received a 
letter from a parent of one of the Minims complaining that the Brother 
was a man of uncommon profanity, he thought the matter worth in- 
vestigation. He interrogated the Minim, who volunteered the informa- 
tion that “Brother Cajetan swears after we go to bed at night.” Father 
Cavanaugh stationed someone to listen. After the children had retired, 
sure enough, sighs and groans emanated from the Brother’s chamber: 
“Lord, God! Lord, God! be merciful to me, a sinner! Oh, God 
Almighty! have pity on me!” Father Cavanaugh expressed himself 
satisfied with Brother Cajetan’s profanity. He made the remark: “If 
Brother Cajetan’s prayers are not heard in heaven, they certainly have 
been heard on earth!” 


* * * 


11 Ibid., XLIV, (1910-11), 233, 242. 
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In 1916 Father Charles O’Donnell, professor of rhetoric, published 

a book of poems to which we have already alluded, The Dead Musician. 
The first poem, from which the title is taken, has this exquisite tribute 
to Brother Basil: 

Widowed of him his organ now is still, 

His music-children fled, their echoing feet yet fill 

The blue, far reaches of the vaulted nave, 

The heart that sired them, pulseless in the grave. 

Only the song he made is hushed, his soul, 

Responsive to God’s touch, in His control 

Elsewhere shall tune the termless ecstasy 

Of one who all his life kept here 
An alien ear, 
Homesick for harpings of eternity.12 


Brother Basil, John Magus, was born in Freiburg, Bavaria, in 1828. 
At Notre Dame in 1852, he joined the community. In Germany as well 
as in this country he had studied music and had become an accomplished 
artist on the violin, the piano and the organ. But of these talents, he 
said never a word when he came to Notre Dame. In his humility, he 
wished to engage in far more menial tasks. It was only by accident 
that his musical ability was discovered. He turned out to be a genius. 
For over fifty years he taught music at Notre Dame. It was perhaps 
his humility and modesty that prevented him from being a great teacher, 
for although he was a true artist, he did not have the gift of imparting 
his artistry.1? Nevertheless, he was a constant source of inspiration. 
When his fingers, in some tender soothing passage, moved over the 
keys of the organ, or swiftly wrought a vigorous and lovely recessional, 
the hearts of the hearers were deeply moved. “He charmed forth from 
the great organ such exquisite improvisations as the angels may well 
have leaned down from heaven to hear.” Hardly ever in those fifty 
years did he miss a day of work. Even the night before he died, frail 
and with his long gray hair falling to his shoulders, he was at the console 
playing for Benediction. For an artist, he was incredibly modest and 
retiring. When someone would come into the church and stand looking 
at him, he would often cease to play. “People should not come in the 
House of God to hear the likes of me!” was his thought. 

So, sometimes he was idle at the keys, 
Pale fingers on the aged ivories.14 


12 O'Donnell, Charles, The Dead Musician, Macmillan, 1916, 7. 
13 Scholastic, XLII, (1908-09), 379. 
14 O’Donnell, Charles, op. cit., 6. 
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He died at Notre Dame on February 12, 1909. “The memory of 
his genius, and above all, of his virtue, will live in the minds of genera- 
tions of students, and will find its place in the annals of his Community 
as one of its most treasured possessions.” 1° 

se ake ak 


Then, too, there was Brother Florian, “Brother Flo” to all at 
Notre Dame. He was a lovable old rascal whose pompous bearing was 
a quiet imitation of Father Cavanaugh’s gracious gait. He did it quite 
well, too, except that he had sore feet. “Flo” was a picture of repose. 
His deep booming voice, and the sense of authority he could assume 
when strangers were around, created a respect Brother Florian relished 
to an incredible degree. 


He was always doing little favors for students and priests. He 
wanted their good-will. He generally expected some slight remunera- 
tion for all this courtesy, and usually got it. When the Chicago priests 
made their retreat here, “Flo” saw to it that each of them got the special 
dishes they needed or craved, but he was always well repaid for his 
pains. 


For years “Flo” was the porter at the Main Building. It was his 
general duty to meet visitors. He enjoyed the thrill of extending 
hospitality. It is said that one day a cleric climbed the steps accom- 
panied by a young man. The cleric had a bit of purple showing be- 
neath his collar and announced himself as Bishop White. “Flo” lowered 
himself to the floor—it was not an easy feat for a man of his weight 
—kissed the Bishop’s ring, and, wreathed in smiles, conducted Bishop 
White to the Bishop’s suite. As Brother Florian was about to take his 
leave, the Bishop thanked him very cordially and, pointing to the young 
man, he added: “By the way, Brother, this is my son!” For a moment 
“Flo” was flabbergasted. It dawned on him that he had kissed the 
ring of a Bishop of the Episcopal Church. Asked about the incident 
later, some one said: “Did you shake hands with the boy?” “My God, 
I can’t remember!” 

After the University had acquired several hundred artistic master- 
pieces, they were lodged in the upper rooms of the new library. On 
Sunday afternoons the gallery was open to the general public. “Flo” 
was deputed to conduct a “tour” for any visitors who showed up. 
Summed up, his remarks on these occasions constituted the most enter- 


15 Scholastic, XLII, (1908-09), 349-350. 
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taining list of inaccuracies imaginable. From Sunday to Sunday, the 
stories would change and the value of the pictures would rise astron- 
omically. “Flo” had an habitual disregard for fact which really hurt 
no one but which achieved the one effect that he thought desirable: 
“These people must realize that they are seeing something of immense 
value.” 


On one occasion Brother Florian had in tow, among others, a young 
student who was already rather well acquainted with the gallery. This 
student, pointing to a picture at the end of the gallery, remarked: 
“That’s Bishop England.” “Pshaw, boy, that’s not Bishop England!” 
“Yes, it is, Brother!” “TI tell you that’s not Bishop England!” As they 
approached the picture, the student was able to read the label on the 
picture and once again asserted: “Brother, that’s Bishop England!” 
Then, instead of looking at the label, “Flo” ran his hand over the 
profile of the venerable prelate, and exclaimed: “Darned if it ain’t!” 


On hot days during the summer, Brother found it rather trying 
to conduct a crowd through the gallery. Instead, he installed himself 
at the circular desk in the lobby, a handkerchief stuffed around his 
collar, and in his hand a large palm-leaf fan which he slowly moved 
back and forth. If any one came in to see the pictures, Brother boomed : 
“Stairs to the right if you want to see the pictures.” On such occasions, 
after the gallery was closed for the evening, “Flo” would find his way 
back to the Main Building. If there was anyone on the front porch, 
he climbed up, heavy-footed and worn, and remarked with an expression 
of utter exhaustion: “Good Lord, a hundred and ninety-three of ’em. 
Walk and talk, walk and talk; I’m worn out.” 


“Flo” liked to create the impression that he was overworked and 
unwell as the result of his labors. In reality, he was well-fed and 
healthy. The students knew, for instance, that “Flo” always ate his 
big meals in quasi-secrecy. He sat down at table an hour before the 
general meal, and ate with the working men, whose appetites were 
enormous. And “Flo” matched them, appetite for appetite. An hour 
later, he showed up at the second meal, and when he toyed with his 
food and seemed listless about his vitamins, the student-waiters, who 
were wise to the whole proceeding, asked him: “What’s the matter, 
Brother? Aren’t you feeling well?” “No, I’m not. I just don’t seem 
to have any appetite!” “Gee, Brother, that’s too bad. You’re working 
too hard!” This sort of solicitude gave “Flo” tremendous satisfaction. 
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Brother Florian was very acquisitive. He was a great collector of 
things that were left around or had been discarded. He gathered these 
things with an eye to the future when some friend of his might desire 
them. The fact that these “friends” might have to go to “Flo” for 
favors, put them in his debt. And that was just where the Brother 
wanted them. On one occasion, when Father Cavanaugh was away from 
the University, Father Joseph Burke decided that the carpet in Father 
Cavanaugh’s room was not all that it should be and ordered a new one. 
Father Burke remarked to one of the other Fathers that he might have 
the old carpet if he could get to it before “Flo” got it. Arrangements 
were made with the man who was to lay the new carpet that he should 
take the old one immediately to “Father Will’s” room and tack it down 
without a moment’s hesitation. 


“Flo” had had his eye on that carpet, but he was a bit too late. 
He went to “Father Will’s” room, but found the door locked. There 
was a great deal of hammering going on inside. After some delay, the 
hammerer opened the door. With magnificent authority, “Flo” said: 
“Take that carpet up and bring it to my room!” “But I can’t!” answered 
the worker. “It’s already got a thousand tacks in it!” Non-plussed, 
the Brother withdrew. At noon, he beckoned a finger at Father Will. 
“Have you been up to your room yet?” he asked. “Yes” was the 
response. “How do you like it?” “Swell!” “And believe me, Father 
Will, I had a devil of a time getting it for you!” Flo felt compensated. 


I suppose every religious community has its characters. Certainly 
“Flo” was one of ours. Just having him around, with all his little 
peculiarities and idiosyncracies added something to the joy of life. He 
was very much a “Notre Dame man.” He took a pardonable pride 
in the glory of the University. He wanted people to feel that, in the 
public eye, Notre Dame was seriously underestimated. Her beauty, 
her spirit, her magnificence were the things that pressed on his mind. 
Of course, “Flo” himself was not forgotten. It was a Saturday after- 
noon some years later that he lay a-dying. There was a football game 
at Notre Dame that day, and many of the old students had returned 
for the game. With sadness they learned that “Flo” was nearing the 
end. During the game, “Flo,” in his sick-bed over at the Communty 
House, turned his head to ask, “What’s the score now?” Before the 
game was over, the tolling bell announced that he was no more. 


* * #€ 
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Then there was Brother Leopold, affectionately known as Brother 
“Leep.” He was of German extraction and came from Pennsylvania. 
He was a violinist of rare merit, but, like Brother Basil, he had no wish 
to display his talents. Fortunately, he had brought his violin with him, 
but kept it concealed in his trunk. He was evidently unaware of the 
French method of surveillance. It was the practice of superiors in those 
days to search through all the belongings of a candidate. The superior 
found the violin and reported to Father Sorin. Brother Leopold was 
called to Sorin’s office. Could he play the violin? Somewhat re- 
luctantly, he admitted the fact. How well could he play? In his 
modesty, he declined to say. But Father Sorin had ways of finding out. 
And the result was that Brother Leopold was set up as a professor of 
violin. 

Years later, when he had grown too feeble to be a professor, his 
desire to work and work always was gratified by an appointment as the 
“candy-man” for the students. Boys have a continuous appetite for 
sweet things, and Brother Leopold was just the man to gratify that 
yearning and, at the same time, lay aside a tidy penny for the Uni- 
versity. His “store” suffered many movings-about, but for two genera- 
tions of Notre Dame students, “Leeps” meant largely “lemonade and 
fours.” The “fours” referred to a chocolate covered cookie, topped by 
a walnut. There were other confections, indicated by numbers of one, 
two, three, four, on up to sixteen, but “fours” was the popular number. 
His lemonade was mixed in great wooden tubs, and it was a hearty 
drink to students who were threatened with expulsion if they attempted 
anything stronger. For a nickel, the student of Father Cavanaugh’s 
regime could get a large glass of lemonade and two “fours.” 


Brother Leopold lived a long life, one of prayer and work. He was 
a tiny, shrunken old man when I first knew him. But he kept laboring 
to the very end. In the last ten years of his life, when he lived in the 
Community House, he would trudge along with his wheel-barrow, 
gathering twigs and branches that littered the grounds. He was forever 
busy. Once Father Irving and I met him near the boat house, trying 
to push his wheel-barrow through the sand. He had grown very deaf, 
and Father Irving shouted to him: “How old are you?” “T’m ninety- 
two,” he answered, “and I don’t know why I’ve lived so long! I was 
such a beautiful baby!” To another who inquired about his health, he 
said with a gleam in his eye: “If my body were as strong as my head, 


I'd be perfect.” * oe 
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There was another Brother, Bonaventure by name, and by nickname 
“Bonny,” who was part and parcel of Father Cavanaugh’s Notre Dame. 
He was a wisp of a man, with shining eyes, the particular friend of all 
athletes. He was from County Cork, Ireland, and was born June 16, 
1833. He had joined the community in 1858, and through more than 
half a century had seen Notre Dame grow. His supreme interest was 
the athletes of “Our Lady.” In some way, they represented to him the 
stamp and proof of Notre Dame’s greatness. Of course, he was quite 
an elderly man when Father Cavanaugh became president in 1905. But 
his nimble little gait carried him eagerly up to every large lad he met 
on the campus to inquire in what sport the boy was enrolled. He had 
made it an almost religious duty to compare the weight and stature of 
every new athlete with that of men who had gone before. If Brother 
Bonaventure were talking to you and one of his favorites passed, the 
Brother would remark characteristically: “His father must have been 
a decent man!” 


. . . There are few old students who cannot recall the “little 
Brother” in the bleachers watching, eager-eyed, the progress of every 
game in evety sport, and flushing with the anticipation of victory. 
There are few athletes who have worn an N.D. who cannot recall a 
day when the kindly “Bonny” measured them with his eye, inquired 
their weight and appraised the fighting power stored away in their 
brawn. And Brother “Bonny” never forgot his statistics. He could tell 
you about John Eggeman’s height, and Pat Corcoran’s stride, and 
Fred Powers’ protean prowess, and “Red” Salmon’s plunge and 
Gibson’s curves. .. . Brother “Bonny” knew them all, and loved them 
all, and in turn was beloved and respected by all.16 


Brother Bonaventure was innocently playful. His smile worked 
wonders. He was lowly of heart and sweet of disposition. At his 
funeral, in March, 1916, the athletes of the University bore his body 
to the Community cemetery. “Bonny’s” interest and kindness made it 


a pleasant duty.'” tae 


For years Brother Alphonsus was Rector of Brownson Hall. Brother 
Alphonsus was a deeply religious man, and he conceived it as his duty, 
as it was, to supervise the conduct of his students. He was a man of 
remarkable justice. If mercy was to be dispensed, that was the duty 


16 Ibid., XLI, (1907-08) 419. 
17 Ibid., XLIX, (1915-16), 419. 
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of his superiors. His job was to detect the miscreant and report him. 
He knew he was disliked, but he didn’t care. His duty well-done was 
suficient for him. I have heard dozens of Notre Dame graduates 
praise Brother Alphonsus as the “squarest prefect they ever had.” He 
was a cold, imperturbable man with a sense of honesty that was magnifi- 
cent. If there were mistakes, he would acknowledge them without 
hesitation. But woe to the boy who tried to get away with something 


phoney! 


His one ambition was to make Notre Dame boys truly spiritual. 
He had begun a “spiritual library” which would augment the devotional 
life of students. In the Brownson study hall he collected hundreds of 
volumes of works most calculated to promote this desire. To his great 
delight, the students responded to his zeal. He would descend from 
his “throne,” and point out to students the books that were best suited 
to their needs. He was ever helpful to the serious student, and gave 
him the best of his generous heart.18 


The hobby of Brother Alphonsus was birds. With his field-glasses 
slung over his shoulders, he would trudge off to the woods of an after- 
noon to discover and record the new arrivals. So great were his powers 
of observation that Father Nieuwland asked him to contribute regularly 
to the Midland Naturalist. More than once he astounded ornith- 
ologists by his astute observations. When the yearbook, “The Dome,” 
was dedicated to Brother Alphonsus in 1918, the students applauded 
this honor. Everyone knew that the dedication had been earned by 
long and devoted service. 


18 Ibid. LI, (1918-19), 119. 
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World War I. Diamond Jubilee of the University. Students 
Army Training Corps. The chaplains. 


Ong ren the reelection of Woodrow Wilson to the presidency of 
the United States in the fall of 1916, the people of the 


country felt more and more that war with Germany was im- 
pending. ‘True, Wilson had succeeded himself, campaigning, to a 
large extent, on the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” But Wilson 
seemed to be losing patience with the German government. Late that 
fall and early in spring there were sharp clashes; bitter notes were passed 
between the Kaiser and our government. The German U-boat cam- 
paign aroused great resentment in this country, and when, on April 6, 
1917, Congress declared war, there was little surprise. The surprise 
came when we discovered how poorly we were prepared to wage a war. 
But nearly everyone was anxious to get on with the preparation as soon 
as possible, 

Notre Dame had had military training for years. It was compulsory 
for most students. Though war had for some years seemed so remote 
that military training had been very unpopular, quite a bore and a 
seeming waste of time, the University had not discarded it. Captain 
Stogsdall, a retired West Point man, and Sergeant George Campbell, 
USS.A., retired, had for years directed this work on the campus. Now, 
both of them were recalled to active duty, and Father Cavanaugh was 
worried about the future. All over the country young men were about 
to enter a course of training that would fit them, both physically and 
mentally, for the severe life of a soldier. 


Many schools in which military training had been employed were 
singled out by the government as training centers for these new recruits. 
Notre Dame understood that she was to be one of these. When the list 
of schools was finally published, Notre Dame’s name was omitted. 
Frantically, Father Cavanaugh tried to discover the reason. Was it an 
oversight on the part of the War Department? Or was there some other 
reason? The president of the University wrote and telegraphed to 
Washington. There was a long delay. Finally, some subordinate 
officer replied that Notre Dame was not included because her military 
training had not been deemed of high calibre." 

1 Cavanaugh to Ruffing, Nov. 23, 1917. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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This response infuriated Father Cavanaugh. He wrote to Senator 
James Watson (Indiana) that as for himself, he was not concerned. 
But since it had been understood that Notre Dame was on the list of 
colleges having a right to recommend a quota for the Officers Reserve 
Corps Training Camp, students were bombarding him with protests 
over this reversal.” Watson answered that it was too late to do any- 
thing about it.® 


This adverse decision did not, however, prevent Notre Dame from 
going ahead with her preparedness program. The entire student body 
was encouraged to start training in April, 1917. Sergeant Campbell 
remarked that there would be a few slackers, but he felt that the majority 
of students and faculty members would be glad to cooperate.* Within 
a week, owing to Father Matthew Walsh’s appeal, three hundred new 
members were signed up, bringing the total to about six hundred. 
“Among the new units are two full companies, one composed of the 
athletes and the other of upper classmen, an engineers’ corps, a hospital 
corps, and a company composed of day students.”° A week later 
they were parading in South Bend, and were complimented on their 
showing.° 

War, having been declared in April, there yet remained three months 
of the school year. So many of the students were restless, however, that 
the question quite naturally arose on the part of the boys: “What if we 
enlist now? Will it be possible for us to graduate, or get credit for the 
year’s work?” Here was a crisis in which academic interests had to 
suffer in the cause of patriotism. In such times everyone understands 
that many boys may get a degree or credit toward a degree which, in 
the strict sense of the word, they do not deserve. But college faculties, 
for very just reasons, cannot be squeamish about this matter. The ques- 
tion was aired at faculty meetings, and it was decided that seniors who 
joined up before finishing the year would receive their degrees in June 
if they had given satisfaction up to the time of their departure.’ More- 
over, it was decided that the semester would be shortened to permit 
students to take advantage of railroad rates before they should be 


2 Cavanaugh to Watson, Dec. 5, 1917. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 

3 Watson to Cavanaugh, Dec. 14, 1917. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 

4 Scholastic, L, (1916-17), 442. 

5 Ibid., 462. 

6 Ibid., 476. 

7 Minutes of the Faculty, 1917, 260. Archives of the Prefect of Discipline. 
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raised.®> A final innovation was the decision to hold examinations for 
undergraduates before the commencement exercises. Heretofore the 
undergraduates had always been held over until after commencement, 
largely, it is supposed, to enhance the crowd attending the festivities.® 


This, too, was the year in which Notre Dame was to celebrate her 
Diamond Jubilee. Long before war had been declared, preparations 
had been afoot to make of this anniversary a magnificent occasion for 
honoring the founders and demonstrating Notre Dame’s position in 
Catholic education in America. As we have remarked in previous pages, 
her very founding had taken place during the troublous times that led 
to the war with Mexico. It was the Civil War that found her celebrat- 
ing her twenty-fifth anniversary. The War with Spain came about the 
time of her fiftieth birthday. And now, in 1917, when she was seventy- 
five years old, the nation was in the midst of a world conflict. 


Four days were set aside for this celebration, June 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th. On Friday morning, June 8th, a large group of motor-cars 
went to the New York Central Station in South Bend. There, around 
that rickety old building (which has been replaced by a beautiful termi- 
nal of recent date) were assembled numerous delegations of Catholic 
societies from the churches of South Bend, with pennants and banners 
unfurled. When the train finally arrived, the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, was installed in an auto with Father Morris- 
sey and Father Cavanaugh. The parade started through the streets of 
South Bend and finally came to the University. For a moment they 
halted before the steps of the Main Building, and after waving to the 
multitude of students and visitors, the Cardinal repaired to the convent 
chapel to celebrate Mass. He was a very old man. The last time he 
had been at Notre Dame was in 1888, when he had come to observe 
the fiftieth anniversary of Father Sorin’s ordination to the priesthood."° 


Most of the alumni and guests were already on the grounds. They 
passed the time in cordial greetings and recounting their lives since 
leaving school. In the evening Father Michael Quinlan entertained them 
in Washington Hall with a series of stereoptican slides which illustrated 
old figures of the University and some of its old land-marks.‘* After 
this, the great Paulist preacher, Father Walter Elliott, C.S.P., who had 
been a student at Notre Dame during the Civil War period, told the 


8 Ibid., 277. 10 Scholastic, L, (1916-17), 578. 
9 Ibid., 276. 11 Ibidem. 
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assembled guests of his early experiences at Notre Dame, recounting 
the work and fun of students in the sixties. It was touching to hear 
this saintly priest speak so reverently of the priests and Brothers of that 
early epoch, for to them he gave credit for the religious influence in his 
own apostolic life.1? 


Saturday morning there was another trip to the railway station, this 
time to greet the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend John Bonzano. 
With him, besides numerous other dignitaries, came Admiral William 
Shepherd Benson, chief of naval operations, and ranking officer of the 
Navy, who had been named Letare Medalist for that jubilee year. The 
procession from the station to the University, through the flag-decked 
streets of South Bend, was no less brilliant than that of the preceding 
day. “When they drew near the campus, the hoarse call of hundreds 
of klaxons set up a wild din which was answered by clanging bells and 
the enthusiastic cheers of hundreds of visitors who crowded upon the 
whee 


Saturday night was set apart for the awarding of the Letare Medal. 
Father Cavanaugh, undoubtedly, was the author of the inspired citation. 
It was preceded by the reading of telegrams of congratulations from 
President Wilson and Secretary of the Navy Daniels. When Father 
Cavanaugh had finished reading the citation, he took the medal from 
its purple leather case, handed it to His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 
That venerable prelate, so fragile and delicate, rose from his seat, and 
turning to the audience, beckoned to a quiet lady sitting there. It was 
the Admiral’s wife. Mrs. Benson, a trifle timid and embarrassed, 
mounted the steps to the stage, and together with the Cardinal, they 
pinned the medal on the Admiral’s breast. The gentle Cardinal then 
took the hands of Admiral and Mrs. Benson in both his own, and 
offered them his sincere congratulations. It is hard to imagine any 
gesture which could have produced a more emotional outburst from 
the audience.'* 


On Sunday morning Cardinal Gibbons pontificated. The crowd 
was so great that only a limited number could be admitted to the 
function. Father William Moloney, the Secretary of the University, 
had added a touch of swank to the occasion by ordering formal morning 
clothes for the ushers. The procession came down the steps of the 


Administration Building, headed by the acolyte carrying the Archi- 
12 Ibid., 579. 13 Ibidem. 14 Ibid., 580. 
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episcopal cross, followed by the graduating class in cap and gown, and 
the faculty and a large group of visiting priests and prelates. The 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Herman J. Alerding, dressed in capa-magna 
(his train-bearer had called it quite seriously, the magna charta) came 
next. Finally, under a canopy of gold and white, came His Eminence 
of Baltimore in brilliant scarlet. 

As the procession entered the church the Paulist choristers of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of Father William Finn, C.S.P., began to 
sing. “Like some lyric geyser, their melody seemed to leap up to heaven 
and fall in silver showers upon the hushed, expectant audience.” 1° 
There were two thrones in the sanctuary. The one on the epistle side 
was occupied by the Bishop of the diocese. The Cardinal proceeded 
to the throne on the gospel side. After a brief prayer, the seminarians 
mounted the steps to the altar and received the vestments from the 
Master of Ceremonies, Father William Connor. Their reverent gestures, 
performed with precision and grace, added a beautiful touch to the 
ceremony of vesting. 


After the gospel, the Archbishop of Chicago, George Mundelein, 
later, Cardinal, mounted the pulpit and read the Apostolic letter of 
congratulation and benediction from His Holiness, Benedict XV, as 
also one from Cardinal Gasparri, the Pope’s Secretary of State. At 
the conclusion, Archbishop Mundelein preached a forceful sermon 
in which he pointed out that the mission of Notre Dame was, above 
all things, to preach the gospel to the whole world. He spoke-feelingly 
of Father Sorin and the spirit he had given to the University. “Today, 
I know of no other institution which, while it is so thoroughly Roman 
in its doctrine, is so completely American in its spirit.” *° 

When Mass weas over, eight seniors, bearing the American flag, 
marched slowly to the altar, where Father Cavanaugh awaited them. 
As they entered the sanctuary and fanned out so that the entire flag 
was visible, the President spoke the words of blessing and sprinkled the 
banner with holy water. This is, of course, an annual event, but on 
this occasion, due to the magnificence of the ceremony and the fact 
that we were at war, there was an added touch of solemnity. After- 
wards, there was the annual flag-raising. 


In the afternoon the new Library was dedicated. It was warm and 


sultry. Bishop Thomas Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of 


15 Ibid., 589. 16 Ibid., 592. 
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America, was the minister for this event. The Holy Cross Seminary 
choir, under the direction of Father Charles Marshall, rendered several 
selections. On this occasion the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the 
Catholic Order of Foresters, through their representatives, presented 
Father Cavanaugh with two checks for one thousand dollars each for 
the work of the University.*” 


By this time Bishop Shahan, who had entered the library to bless the 
new building, returned to his seat beneath the entrance-arch, and it was 
time for Father Cavanaugh to introduce the speaker of the day, the 
Honorable Bourke Cockran. Cockran was known throughout the coun- 
try as the “last of the great Irish orators.” He gave one of the longest 
addresses on record, frequently punctuated by such thigh-slapping as 
should have rendered him lame for weeks. When the orator alluded 
in a congratulatory manner to Bishop Shahan and the audience ap- 


plauded, the good prelate joined in enthusiastically. He was very 
deaf."® 


On Monday the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, pontifi- 
cated. It was a scene as full of color as that of the previous day, for 
the Cardinal was there in his scarlet. The music of the mass, sung by 
the Holy Cross Seminary choir, brought exclamations of joy from the 
Delegate. “I closed my eyes, and thought I was in Rome!” The Mass 
was that within the octave of Corpus Christi, and the long and difficult 
sequence “Lauda Sion” was perfectly executed. Archbishop Edward 
Hanna of San Francisco delivered the discourse, and when a couple of 
pages of his manuscript floated into the sanctuary, there was a momen- 
tary flutter of apprehension, but the Archbishop evidently knew what 
he had to say. He went ahead undaunted. 


After the Mass the crowd repaired to the site of the new Chemistry 
Hall for the laying of the cornerstone. The Governor of Indiana, James 
P. Goodrich, addressed the assemblage, as did also Edward J. McDer- 
mott, Lt. Governor of Kentucky. Later on, in Washington Hall, the 
Honorable Joseph Scott of Los Angeles, spoke to the assembled 
audience. “Joe” Scott was always popular with the students, and on 
this occasion he was more than interesting. 


In the evening, just before the awarding of the degrees, the gradu- 
ates, with their relatives and friends, passed a pleasant hour on the 


17 Ibid., 597. 18 Ibid., 597-612. 
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quadrangle, listening to the band and glee-club. Some twenty-five or 
thirty enlisted men had come from Fort Benjamin Harrison to receive 
their degrees. At last everyone went to Washington Hall for the 
final ceremony. On this joyous occasion Notre Dame was prodigal in 
awarding her degrees. There were thirty doctors of Law, honoris causa, 
a signal of her largesse. She awarded fifteen Master’s degrees, and one 
hundred and five bachelor’s degrees. Bishop Joseph Chartrand of 
Indianapolis gave the Commencement address. At its conclusion, it 
was Father Cavanaugh’s turn to express his farewell to the class of 1917, 
as well as his gratitude to all who had made the commencement so 
memorable a day. It is doubtful if Notre Dame, at any time, will ex- 
ceed the brilliance and beauty of her diamond jubilee. 


Then Father Cavanaugh had some anxious days. How would the 
wat affect Notre Dame? What of her student enrollment for the en- 
suing year? Everything seemed to indicate that there would be a great 
drop in numbers. Students were enlisting on every hand. Certainly 
the revenue from student fees would drop also. There seemed to be 
no prospect whereby the University might meet the difficulty. The 
government agencies had turned down her offer to train men for the 
armed forces. Nevertheless she continued her campaign of patriotism, 
hoping that the government would finally change its mind. 


When school opened in September, the enrollment was substantially 
decreased, as had been foreseen. No one thought much about athletics. 
It was assumed that football might make its way as best it could. There 
were seven games in the fall of 1917, all of which were won by Notre 
Dame, except one with Wisconsin, which ended in a tie. This was 
the year that saw George Gipp rise on the football horizon. In the 
7-2 game against the Army the public had its first intimation that Notre 
Dame had in him a new star with whom it would be well to reckon. 


The campus, of course, was visited almost daily by Notre Dame 
students in khaki. Now and then the grimness of the occasion was made 
tolerable by some lighter touch. For instance, when Joe Gargan came 
back in all his finery, lovable, swash-buckling, proud-as-punch, decked 
out in all the red and blue of a marine, carrying a swagger stick, and 
accompanied by a Boston Bull pup on leash, it was the signal for fun. 
“Butch” Whipple, a mere private, got hold of a dog of doubtful ances- 
try, tied a huge rope around its neck, and then managed to show up 
in every spot visited by Gargan. 
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By New Year’s there were over six hundred Notre Dame students 
in the armed forces.1? And before the year was out many a Notre 
Dame lad had shed his blood for the cause. By the time war was over, 
forty-six of the students would have died for their country. In early 
December the senior class started a movement to raise funds for the 
purchase of a “Notre Dame Ambulance” to be presented to the Army. 
Throughout the year, they raised the money, and finally when the war 
was nearly over, they had their ambulance. Then it was decided that 
the outfit should be presented to someone who needed it more than the 
army. On it was inscribed: “From the men of Notre Dame to Cardinal 
Mercier of Belgium, the noblest moral figure manifested in this war!” ?° 


As was the case in the Civil War, Notre Dame students were not 
expected to face the rigors of battle without the comfort of their priest- 
professors. In May, 1917, priests who wished to do so, were told to 
hand in their names to the Provincial as volunteer chaplains. Father 
Morrissey received the names of eighteen. As he looked over the list, 
he said, with a shake of his head, “As long as we’re in this thing, let’s 
give the best!” Later on, when it came time for the chaplains to depart, 
the squat little figure of the Provincial rose from his chair on the stage 
in Washington Hall. In his definitive, clipped speech, he exclaimed: 
“To the armed forces, we have given our very best priests, a sacrifice, 
indeed, for the University, but a sacrifice that we are willing to make. 
And if the Army wants more,” he added, flinging his short arms aloft, 
“we'll give more!” 


From the list of eighteen, six were chosen at first. There was Father 
Matthew J. Walsh, Vice-President of the University and the best history 
teacher on the campus; Father Charles O’Donnell, the poet and in- 
spiring professor of rhetoric; Father (later Bishop) George Finnigan, 
a young member of the Mission Band; Father Edward Finnegan, who 
had been Prefect of Discipline; Father John C. McGinn, professor of 


sociology; and Father Ernest Davis, a brilliant professor of chemistry.?? 


It took some time before these volunteers were to obtain their com- 
missions. It was a cold, bitter day in January, 1918, before they left. 
Father Walsh went first to Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama.?? 
Shortly afterwards he was sent to the “Chaplains’ School” at Fort 


19 Ibid., LI, (1917-18), 290. 
20 Ibid., LIT, (1918-19), 74. 
21 Ibid., LI, (1917-18), 186. 


22 The following incidents concerning Fr. Walsh were given in interviews with him. 
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Monroe. Wherever Father Walsh went he brought his fine spirit of 
fun. He had the happy faculty of seeing the humorous side of things. 
This chaplains’ school was designed to acquaint the volunteers with 
situations they would meet in their ministrations to the soldiers. There 
were seventy-two of them, of every creed, and among them, twelve 
priests. The school was presided over by a hard-bitten old Major who 


had been a former chaplain. 


This Major would propose various situations and ask the chaplains 
how they would meet them. Father Walsh still likes to recall the 
following incident. “For instance,” the Major said, “you might be 
walking along among the tents some morning, and glancing in, you 
might see a number of soldiers squatting down playing cards. Gambling, 
no doubt, certainly gambling! What would you do, Chaplain Smith?” 
he asked, addressing a Protestant minister. 

“Why,” answered the Reverend Smith, “I think I would go in and 
talk to them about mother. I’ve always found that a very effective topic. 
The thought of mother generally brings them around!” 

“Quite effective, yes!” exclaimed the Major. “What would you do, 
Chaplain Brown?” addressing another Protestant minister. 

“Well, sir, I should go in and sit quietly for a time. Then, I think 
I should hum a tune, and get them all singing. To sing takes their 
minds off sin and gambling. Yes, I think I should sing!” 

“Very good, very good!” agreed the Major. Turning to Father 


Lenan, he asked him for his opinion. 


“T think I’d take a hand.” 


During Lent the Catholic chaplains went out on Wednesday nights 
to help the priests in the neighboring towns. It was hard work, and 
there was no remuneration for it, and by the end of Lent the chaplains 
were pretty fatigued. They cooked up a little scheme for a get-together 
for the Wednesday after Easter. “We'll go out as usual on Wednesday 
night,” they proposed, “for nobody will know the difference. They'll 
think it’s just one of our Wednesday night missions. Let’s leave camp 
by ones or twos so as to attract no attention, and we'll meet at Newport 
News for a little dinner!” 

Everything went smoothly, and after the little frolic the Catholic 
chaplains returned to camp about ten o’clock, entering by ones or twos, 
“fatisued” from their missions. 
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The next morning all assembled for class. When the Major entered, 
they arose and saluted. The Major seemed unusually solemn this 
morning. There was fire in his eye. As he began to speak, a mysteti- 
ous foreboding seemed to settle on the Catholic chaplains. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “for the last few weeks, I have been con- 
ducting a class in court-martial procedure. I have been pointing out 
to you just what offenses are punishable by such procedure. I deeply 
regret that among you there have been offenses which most certainly 
come under the head of punishment by court-martial! Last night, I had 
occasion to be in Newport News, and there I saw a number of you 
absent from your post, and without leave!” Now, indeed, the Catholic 
chaplains were beginning to be terribly embarrassed. 

“You realize,” continued the Major, “the seriousness of this offense! 
You ran away from duty! You absented yourselves without proper 
authorization! I am tempted to turn you over for court-martial!” 
Picking up a sheet of paper from the table, he went on: “TI shall read 
the list of the chaplains I saw in town last night, and as I read each 
name, let the chaplain arise and stand so that all may see him in his 
shame and dereliction of duty!” Father Walsh was blushing brilliantly. 
He had visions of returning to Notre Dame in disgrace. The Major 
began to read in a clipped, snappish voice. 

“Chaplain Black!” 

“Chaplain Brown!” 

Who were these chaplains? thought Father Walsh. They hadn’t 
been on the party. 

Chaplain White!” 


Then things were a little clearer. The names were all of Protestant 
chaplains. They, too, must have been having a party. Not a single 
Catholic chaplain’s name was called. It was tough luck for the Protes- 


tants. The Major had spotted them, but not the Catholics. 
When he had finished the list, the Major glanced up and saw 


several shame-faced chaplains, red with fright and embarrassment. “Look 
at you! Whoever thought that I should live to see the day when men 
of God should so disgrace the uniform! I confess I am deeply upset 
by this whole matter. In fact, I find myself so disturbed and crushed 
that I simply can’t go on with class today. Instead, I shall ask one in 
whom I have confidence to conduct the remainder of the hour for me. 
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Chaplain Walsh, will you please take the chair!” And the Major 
stalked out. 


The Protestant chaplains were good sports. They knew perfectly 
well what sort of “mission” the Catholic chaplains had had the night 
before. But they never breathed a word. They stood there in silent 
chagrin and took the Major’s beating. 


Later in the morning, the Catholic chaplains got together and con- 
stituted a committee to wait on the Major and induce him to exercise 
clemency. The next morning, as they all met for class, the Major, 
stiff and a bit pompous, announced that “due to a magnanimous gesture 
on the part of certain chaplains, I have been induced to act mercifully 
and to restrain justice, in the case of the chaplains whose names were 
called yesterday. There will be no court-martial proceedings against 
you!” 


After six weeks at the Chaplains’ school, Father Walsh returned 
to Camp Sheridan. Finally, he was sent to Camp Lee, Virginia, to 
await orders to embark. Once in France, he went first to the district 
of the Vosges, and after two weeks was moved up to the Marne where 
fierce fighting was in progress. ‘There he found one of his old pupils, 
Dan McGlynn. Dan should have graduated in the class of 1918. It 
had been understood that all seniors would receive their degrees if they 
enlisted before the end of the year, providing they had done satisfactory 
work during the part of the senior year spent at Notre Dame. Dan had 
enlisted in December, 1917. When Father Walsh met him in France 
it was already July, 1918. 


One day, after exceptionally hard fighting, in which many intelli- 
gence officers had been killed, Father Walsh overheard a conversation 
between the captain and the major. The captain was complaining that 
he found it difficult to find replacements for the intelligence officers. 
It had been the custom, the captain said, to call out from the ranks 
all college graduates, and pick replacements from those who stepped 
out. Today, however, when he had called for college graduates, not 
a soul presented himself. In desperation, he called for “any high-school 
graduates.” “Not even that,” he complained, “brought out a single 
man.” 


Father Walsh, thinking he was about to confer a favor on an old 
student of Notre Dame, spoke up. “Captain,” he said, “how did you 
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miss Private Dan McGlynn? He is a fine athletic type, a graduate of 
Notre Dame, and comes from a fine family in East St. Louis, Illinois!” 
“Really!” exclaimed the captain, “T’ll look him up immediately!” 


It was already rather late at night. Father Walsh poked around 
through the brush until he located McGlynn. He shook the sleeping 
figure of Dan and asked him: “How would you like to have a com- 
mission?” “Oh, boy!” answered the sleepy Dan. “Well, look! Prob- 
ably before morning the captain will get hold of you. He will ask 
you if you are an athlete, if you are a Notre Dame graduate, if you 
come from a good family! The answer is YES all along the line!” 
“T get you, Father, I get you!” And Dan turned over and presumably 
went to sleep. Father Walsh crawled off into a secluded corner, pulled 
a blanket around himself, and sought repose. 


In about three hours Father Walsh felt himself nudged with some 
impatience. It was Dan McGlynn. “Look, Father, the captain came 
to see me, and shoved this questionnaire in my face. He said for me 
to sign it. I signed all the questions, until I came to the last, and it 
_ says: ‘I swear that the foregoing answers are absolutely truthful.” And 
I can’t sign that!” 

“Why not?” asked Father Walsh. 

“Well, I didn’t receive any degree from Notre Dame yet!” said 
the anxious private. 

“Why, you were promised one, Dan!” answered Father Walsh 
assuringly. 

“Yes, but I didn’t get it yet! And it says here, ‘Are you a graduate 
of a University?’ ” 

“Listen, Dan!” explained Father Walsh to the boy who was down 
on one knee, “by virtue of the power invested in me as Vice-President 
of the University, and in the absence of Father Cavanaugh and the 
other members of the faculty, I confer on you the degree of bachelor 
of laws!” Dan appended his name to the last question without hesita- 
tion, and received his commission shortly. 


Soon after this episode Father Walsh was transferred to Paris as 
senior chaplain of that district. THis duties were to care for the sick 
and wounded Americans who occupied the numerous hospitals in the 
vicinity of the French Capital. He was the only American chaplain 
of the Catholic faith to attend ten immense hospitals in the area. It 
was humanly impossible for him to care for all these hospitals. “It 
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broke my heart,” he told me, “to know that every day thirty or thirty- 
five Catholic boys would die without seeing a priest!” For while he was 
at one hospital, Catholics in other hospitals would die without the 
ministrations of the Catholic religion. He immediately put in a demand 
for ten Catholic chaplains; and of course, he had to request a similar 
number of non-Catholic chaplains. He was immensely relieved when 
his request was granted, for he got a Catholic chaplain for each hospital. 
From that time onward all Catholic boys were properly cared for. 


In addition to the work of the hospitals, there was the work of the 
prison. Father Walsh learned that there were 1400 American prisoners 
in the Bastille,?* picked up for one offense or other, and that no English- 
speaking chaplain had visited them for a long time. Father Walsh 
determined that they, too, should have the consolation of a visit from 
the priest. When he arrived, the place was in an uproar. The nervous 
marines, who were in charge, notified him that just a half-hour before 
several prisoners had made an attempt to break out of jail. Two 
brothers, Catholics, led the break, but the first had tripped and fallen 
to the ground, killing himself. The other brother, seeing the accident, 
lost his nerve, and the whole lot of them had scrambled back into 
the bull-pen. 


Father Walsh, at length admitted by the marines, climbed the steps 
and gazed down on the prisoners, who were milling around the body 
of their dead comrade. While he looked on, a nervous officer rushed 
up to him, grabbed him by the sleeve, asked if he were a Catholic priest. 
Father Walsh assured him that he was. “Well, I’ve got to see you! I 
must talk to you!” 


They went into a cell, and the officer, extremely upset, fingering his 
gun, cried hysterically: “I’m the only one here with a gun! What can 
I do if those fellows break out?” Father Walsh tried to calm the young 
man, but he burst forth with some impatience: “I was supposed to be 
a priest!” “What do you mean?” asked Father Walsh, feeling that he 
might be in the presence of an insane person. “I was once in a seminary, 
against my will, I think! I left! Now, I am terribly disturbed!” 
“Perhaps, what you need is confession,” said Father Walsh. “Yes! 
That’s what I need!” “All right,” Father Walsh told him, “kneel down 


here!” 


23 Not to be confused with the former Bastile torn down during the French 
Revolution. 
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While he was on his knees, there was a shout from the bull-pen: 
“Everybody out!” Jumping up, the officer ran to the balcony over- 
looking the prisoners. They were forming as for another break. The 
Marines, without any other weapons except their clubs which were 
fastened to their arms, felt how futile would be their effort to prevent 
a break. 


Suddenly, a sergeant asked Father Walsh if he would step out on 
the mezzanine balcony and talk to the prisoners. He would! The 
sergeant then called “Attention!” The prisoners turned. “Here is a 
Catholic priest!” the officer shouted. “All you fellows who are Cath- 
olics, right face!” About a third of the prisoners right-faced. “Now,” 
continued the sergeant, “all you Catholics who want to go to confession, 
come up these stairs, one by one!” 


As the long procession—about three hundred of them—started, 
Father Walsh spoke a few words to them. ‘That being finished, he 
retired to a cell, sat down on a cot, and the prisoners, one by one, 
knelt at his side and went to confession. But the Marines were taking 
no chances. Not far distant from each prisoner, stood a Marine with 
upraised club. Even the fellow at confession was no exception. Kneel- 
ing though he was, a Marine stood about five feet away, ready to pounce 
on him at the first sight of any funny business. 


It took all evening to hear their confessions, and Father Walsh was 
very tired at the end of it. But he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
not only that he had put down a riot, but also that many a soul had 
received the cleansing grace of the sacrament. 


For some months, the United States government was pondering the 
question of repaying the soldiers whose studies had been interrupted 
by war. It was finally decided that the government would open a uni- 
versity at Beaune, about two hundred miles south of Dijon. A huge 
number of buildings was put up, and it was planned to call in about 
45,000 students for a period of study of two or three months. Those 
soldiers who had been at the front, and who needed a rest and a change, 
would be invited and urged to continue their studies for a time. It was 
not known how long the war would last—perhaps for years. The plan 
would enable the soldiers to complete their schooling. No pains were 
spared in procuring a faculty. Some very outstanding men of letters 
and science were obtained. 
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Father Walsh was appointed to head the faculty of theology. “I 
suppose,” he said later, “that, in looking over the list of chaplains, they 
saw I was Vice-President of Notre Dame. So they decided I was the 
man to head that faculty!” It was a curious set-up. Ministers of all 
religions were members of this theological faculty. It was apparent to 
Father Walsh that such a plan would be unworkable. And when he 
spoke to the head of this new-born University about the matter, he was 
highly amused to hear that that gentleman saw no difficulty whatsoever. 
When the difficulty was explained to him, however, he saw that Father 
Walsh was right. So he changed the faculty of theology into one of 
“Civics!” By the time this change was effected, Father Walsh had 
received orders to proceed to Bordeaux for reembarking to the States. 


The armistice had been signed. 


The experiences of Father Ernest Davis were no less exciting. He 
was quite quite seriously gassed on one occasion, and had to be hospital- 
ized. Father Charles O’Donnell was sent to Italy to accompany the 
American forces there. His experiences were not very gratifying. His 
commanding officer had no idea of religion and less appreciation for 
morals. On one occasion, after this officer had quite brazenly advised 
his men to satisfy all the lusts they desired, Father O’Donnell, with two 
other chaplains, went to protest. This commanding officer had culti- 
vated the habit of leaning back in his chair, closing his eyes, and emitting 
a stream of sulphurous curses and coruscating blasphemies, during which 
the protestor was supposed to disappear. This day, he fell into his 
routine, but when he opened his eyes, Father O’Donnell was still there. 
Anyone who recalls Father O’Donnell’s facile tongue well remembers 
that Father O’Donnell did not have to curse to be effective. It is quite 
safe to say that that commanding officer had never been taken apart 
guite so neatly. 


Of Bishop George Finnigan it was said later that he was one of 
the most efficient chaplains in the entire war. His men loved him. He 
was of a genial and generous disposition, had no little talent in music 
and was clever in producing entertainment. So thoroughly did he do 
his job, and so well was he remembered that in this present World War 
II, an anti-clerical general, who thoroughly detested chaplains and 
wanted to see the army rid of them, admitted that if all chaplains were 
like George Finngian, he could stomach them well enough. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Student soldiers. Spanish Influenza. Capt. George Campbell. 
The armistice. Father Cavanaugh’s correspondence. His wit. Leaves 
the presidency. 


Off =snvuns, at the University, things had changed 
greatly. In September, 1918, Notre Dame had become 

in great measure an armed camp. The government had 
finally agreed to let Notre Dame have a larger share in the education 
of the army. The Students’ Army Training Corps (S.A.T.C.) was 
installed on the grounds. This innovation permitted students (if they 
passed the physical examinations) to join the armed forces, while at the 
same time continuing their studies. Because of the numerous drills and 
military exercises, studies would necessarily be curtailed. But it was 
something. In its contract with the University, the War Department 
agreed to pay the regular tuition, which was $120 a year, for each stu- 
dent-soldier, plus $30 a month for subsistence.’ Captain William P. 
Murray was sent to take charge. Under this new arrangement, the 
enrollment at Notre Dame grew rapidly. On October Ist, all applicants 


who had passed the physical examination were sworn in as soldiers of 
the United States.” 


When the boys had been in uniform but a week, one Saturday 
evening Father Cavanaugh and Father Eugene Burke saw the new 
soldiers racing from the street car to line up in ranks in front of 
Corby Hall. Some were a few minutes late, and the rasping voice of 
the commanding officer shouted: “When I say 7:30, I mean 7:30 and 
not 7:31. Those who were late will do K.P. duty tomorrow!” Father 
Cavanaugh remarked to Father Burke: “That’s just what those fellows 
need, a touch of army discipline!” He wrote to a former student: 

... You wouldn’t know old Notre Dame. I have read of miracles 

in Lourdes, but I have seen greater wonders at Notre Dame. Charley 

McC. .. . hasn’t missed a single morning with one exception. Satur- 

day morning he reported at 5:31 instead of 5:30 and was “bawled 

out” with eloquent fluency. That day Charley washed the toilets of 

Barracks No. 1, formerly Corby Hall. Charley hasn’t missed the 5:30 


since. 


1 Sept. 16, 1918. Archives of the Accounting Office, UNDA. 
2 Scholastic, LII, (1918-19), 8. 
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When I think of the bunch of boobs that I tried to wheedle and 
coax into some kind of elementary ten-commandment morality in 
the past, I have a great idea. I should like to organize the ghosts of 
by-gone days into a ghastly battalion and march them all over the 
place with Brother Alexander in command. I think of the mental and 
moral deadbeats, into whom I could put no semblance of wit or worth 
and I regret their passing out of sight these wonderful days. But thank 
God, they are somewhere drilling their fat hands off and history will 
add another chapter to Father Quinlan’s book of Poetic Justice. . . .3 


Father Cavanaugh’s bed-room was directly under one of the dormi- 
tories occupied by the soldiers. In the interest of truth, it must be 
stated that the new occupants were not strong on the quiet and peaceful 
side. Too often, the nights were made merry with howling and 
whistling; there were battles with shoes and pillows; beds and chairs 
were changing positions with great frequency. Father Cavanaugh be- 
came hollow-eyed for want of sleep. His first estimate of the new 
discipline was undergoing a rapid change. 


The President complained to Captain Murray, set before him, in 
fact, a whole list of grievances. These were not adjusted to Father 
Cavanaugh’s satisfaction. There were, no doubt, misunderstandings on 
both sides and a certain amount of friction developed. Murray, quite 
naturally, had his mind on training soldiers. Father Cavanaugh was 
thinking of his preparatory students and others who were not in uniform. 


The month of October was particularly pleasant. Had it been un- 
pleasant, had it only turned cold, said many, it would have been more 
healthful. As it was, Spanish Influenza was sweeping through the 
country. It was the opinion of some that the germ would have been 


killed by cold weather. But October was unusually balmy and warm. 
Students fell ill by the scores. Classes had to be abandoned. 


. . . We have gone through serious experiences since my last 
letter to you. The influenza was almost the death of all human joy. 
We had more than two hundred cases of the disease, and there were 
nine deaths among the students.4 


The wave of sickness had scarcely subsided when the whistles of 
South Bend factories one midnight announced the “false armistice.” 
The real armistice followed a few days later. 


3 Cavanaugh to McCaffery, Oct. 8, 1918. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
4 Cavanaugh to Marin-Sola, August 26, 1919. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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Forty-six Notre Dame men had given their lives in the service of 
their country. Their names are inscribed on the bronze tablets affixed 
to the “Memorial Door” at the east entrance to the church.® 


Notre Dame mourned for all her fallen sons, and particularly for 
Captain George Campbell who had assisted in the military program at 
Notre Dame before the war. Because of his bravery and his gifted 
leadership, he had been promoted from sergeant to captain. During 
the battle of the Argonne in early October, 1918, Campbell was placed 
in command of the 2nd Battalion of the 18th Infantry. He had orders 
to capture “Hill 240” and hold it at all costs. Campbell, in that first 
day of battle, led his troops several times but was repulsed each time. 
Finally, about four o’clock in the afternoon, with about twenty-five 
picked men, he attacked the town of Exermont frontally, captured and 
held it and then advanced toward the hill beyond in the face of constant 
machine-gun fire. He sought a narrow path leading to the top of the 
hill, but he had no sooner set foot on the path than he was seen to 
drop. Six bullets were found in his head, and three in his chest. He 
was buried on the spot where he was killed.® 


The government ordered the demobilization of the S.A.T.C. in 
December. This might have proved disastrous had not the government 
very justly offered compensation to all schools which might suffer from 
the sudden withdrawal of thousands of students from the class-rooms. 
The combination of army and college had brought difficulties to many 
institutions, but, like the others, Notre Dame survived. In January, 
1919, Father Cavanaugh was able to write to John Talbot Smith in 
the following vein: 


. . . The soldiers are gone with only slight damage to Brother 
Philip’s campus. Mentally, morally and socially, the University was 
never so well conditioned before. The old spirit has come back with 
a rush, and Notre Dame is perfectly herself again. It is the sweetest 
miracle of my life.7 


When the terrible war was over, Notre Dame could be proud of 
her record. In spite of the fact that Notre Dame’s military training 


had been labeled as “inferior in quality,” °it was a satisfaction to note 


5 Alumnus, XVIII, (1939-40), 270. 

6 Scholastic, LI, (1919-20), 28. 

7 Cavanaugh to Smith, Jan. 26, 1919. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
8 Presidential correspondence, passim., 1917-18. 
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that when her sons went into the army, they experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining commissions. As for her priests, she had sent eight to act 
as chaplains, for in addition to the six previously mentioned, Fathers 
James O’Brien and Frederick McKeon also joined the colors. Over 
2200 Notre Dame men had been in the fighting ranks, and of these 
forty-six died in the line of duty.? Father Cavanaugh was proud of the 
record, of course, but he was very grateful that the struggle was over. 


Father Cavanaugh’s rare charm was manifested continuously in his 
correspondence. With the young especially his manner was most capti- 
vating. Once a little boy, Stephen Docekal, of Providence, wrote him 
a little letter asking him to send a catalogue, and to “please tell me what 
I have to do to study to be a cowboy!” With sympathy and good 


humor, Father Cavanaugh answered : 


... You ask me where you had better go in order to prepare your- 
self to be a cowboy. To begin, I believe that as you get a little older, 
you will not be so anxious to be a cowboy. There are various other 
ways of being happy, even in Providence, R. I., and I am afraid that 
if you attempted just at present to carry out your wish, you would 
be very sorry for it. The only place where a cowboy’s life is pleasant 
is in the dime novels. Out West, I am told, there is more misery than 
poetry in it. 


But if you are absolutely determined to be a cowboy, I should 
advise you to go about it in this way. First of all, take plenty of 
physical exercise by playing boyish games and mixing freely with other 
decent boys in your neighborhood. Be kind to your parents, and obedi- 
ent to them, and thus by conquering yourself you will be learning 
how to subdue great herds of cattle. Secondly, cultivate a clean charac- 
ter by turning away from all kinds of meanness. Be pure in thought, 
word and conduct. Hate a lie. Scorn every kind of deception. Attend 
strictly to your religious life, for you know a cowboy is likely to be 
killed any time, and he ought to be prepared to go when called. 


Finally, as there will be no study when you are a cowboy, it is 
necessary that you devote your time very earnestly to cultivating your 
mind. Go to school every day and study hard. Be obedient to your 
teachers and be fond of them. Talk over with your family the question 


9 Scholastic, LII, (1918-19), 542. 
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of what you are to be. Perhaps they will not approve of your being a 
cowboy at all. But if Almighty God has given you that vocation, it 
will all come right in the end; if not, you will not want to follow it.10 


To one of his very dear friends, about to be invested as a domestic 
prelate, he wrote as follows : 


Right Reverend and dear Monsignor: 

Permit me, at least once, in your sweet young life to address you 
in this formal manner, after which I shall proceed to revert to my old 
custom of calling you Frank. Having made this declaration of plans 
and purposes, I now present you with my affectionate congratulations. 
I once telegraphed a new monsignor: “Congratulations on well de- 
served honor. You adorn the purple!” Western Union, with diabolical 
astuteness in that particular case, delivered the message as follows: 
“You adore the purple!” Certainly all who know you will say that you 
adorn the purple, and I venture to add that all will adore the purple 
when they see you clothed in it.11 


When he received notice of the marriage of one of his old students, 
he usually wrote a letter of congratulations, sometimes to the bride. 
He might humorously warn her to beware of the “old tramp” and 
urge her to do something for the man; Notre Dame, he might add, got 
nowhere on that score. 


And it was his custom, when he heard that the stork had been 
busy, to write, not to the parents, but to the infant itself, feeling pretty 
sure that the letter would be folded away and kept as a precious 
souvenir. To one such newly-born, he wrote: 


My dear Mayellyn: 


I hope you will pardon the boldness of a strange man who 
addresses you in this familiar way, without ever having been properly 
presented to you. Though a bold man, however, he is not a bad man, 
and he ventures to address you thus familiarly because he feels sure 
that yau are a charming young lady of excellent judgment and taste, 
as well as appearance, and also because he is an old friend of your 
father and mother. 

It is a month and a half since you arrived in Chicago, I believe, 
and I am wondering what you think of life as far as you have got. 
Don’t judge every place by Chicago. The fact is, that when you get 
old enough to run around a good deal—as most young ladies do now- 


10 Cavanaugh to Stephen Docekal, s.d. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
11 Cavanaugh to Van Antwerp, August 21, 1918. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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adays, I regret to say—you will find that in spite of the opinion 
current in Chicago, there are really other places. I will say in all 
frankness, that you will meet mighty nice people in Chicago. I will 
mention particularly Mr. & Mrs. Fred Steers, with whom you are 
already, I dare say, somewhat acquainted. In fact, the chief object of 
this letter is to compliment you on your good taste in selecting them 
for your parents and their home for your boarding house. 


Some day, I expect to meet you formally and I hope you will have 
so far recovered your presence of mind by that time, that you will be 
able to speak coherently. In the meantime, let me wish you from the 
bottom of my heart a cordial welcome to this neighborhood. It is true 
that your father might have manifested his loyalty to the old school 
in a more striking way, if you had been a boy. But when I remember 
how much nicer girls are than boys, I really cannot blame him.12 


Personal acquaintances love to recall some of Father Cavanaugh’s 
witty remarks. He was exceedingly quick in repartee, and generally 
quite good-humored about it, although there were times when his words 
had a “bite” to them. He was out walking one day with one of the 
younger priests. They were passing by the University barns, where, 
at that time, was stationed a mule with a most extraordinary bray. The 
younger priest was twitting Father Cavanaugh about something or other 
when, just at the moment, the mule broke forth into song. Father 
Cavanaugh halted, pointed his cane at his companion, and said solemn- 
ly: “Gene, that animal is an aristocrat among jackasses! But you, con- 
found you, are a jackass among aristocrats!” 


Of Father Arthur Barry O’Neill, who was a prolific writer of verse, 
and who, when the death of a priest, Brother or Sister in the community 
was announced, could dash off a sonnet “in memoriam,” Father Cava- 
naugh said he had added a new terror to death. And when one of his 
colleagues wrote a very impertinent letter about one of Cavanaugh’s 
dear friends, his only reply was to send a little card entitled “Prayer 
for a happy death.” 


To a stuttering boy, who was in disciplinary hot-water, Cavanaugh’s 
heart went out. The boy was a problem. Though he frequently 
exasperated his preceptors, the President thought he could be of some 
assistance. He called the boy to his office, and put his arm over his 
shoulder. “Now, look here, Mac!” he said, in his most ingratiating 
tone, “I’ve always been your good friend, and I’ve always treated you 


12 Cavanaugh to Steers, May 15, 1918. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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fairly, haven’t I?” ‘There was a moment of sputtering. Finally, the 
boys said: “I w-w-w-ouldn’t s-s-say s-s-so!” Cavanaugh, unable to re- 
sist his sudden impulse, said firmly: “Damit, you can’t!” 


One afternoon Father Cavanaugh went for a walk with Father 
Walsh. It was a Friday, and before they started out Father Cavanaugh 
telephoned Sister Cecelia that he and Father Walsh would come to 
the Infirmary for supper, around six- thirty. That afternoon one of 
Father Cavanaugh’s good friends, a priest, came to call on him. Father 
Joseph Burke took him in tow and when it came time for supper, the 
guest was invited to the dining hall, which could be very drab on Fridays. 
After the meal all the priests went up and sat on the front porch. At 
that moment Father Cavanaugh and Father Walsh sauntered up the 
front walk. After exchanging greetings with the guest, who remarked 
that Father Cavanaugh was late for supper, Father Cavanaugh explained 
that he had arranged to take supper at the infirmary. “Won’t you join 
us?” asked Father Cavanaugh. “No,” was the laconic response, “I’ve 
been down to the refectory and have partaken of the ordinary food. I 
suppose you’re going over to have lobster!” There was a twinkle in © 
Father Cavanaugh’s eye as he answered with a smile: “Frank, if I had 
wanted lobster, ’'d have been here with you!” 


* Kk 


In April, 1919, Father Cavanaugh celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ordination. It was a very informal celebration, just a 
“family affair,” with his own priests and students. There was a concert 
in Washington Hall, and two of the students made short addesses. 
Their words of praise were very sincere, although exaggerated, for all 
the students had tremendous admiration for him. He said he was very 
grateful for the brevity of their laudations; it made him feel, by con- 
trast, how he would have suffered had their remarks been strung out to 
the length of a great oration which he had once heard, and which he 
could not describe in any other fashion except by saying that it reminded 
him of the wisdom and mercy of God, the wisdom which is unfathom- 
able and the mercy which endureth forever. 


Nevertheless the genuine and heartfelt friendship of the students 
for Father Cavanaugh touched his soul deeply. He thrived on it and 
took a humble sort of pride in the fact that he was well loved. This 
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demonstration of affection was to be the note on which he was to end 
his presidency, for he had handed in his resignation to the Provincial. 
After all, he had been President and superior at Notre Dame for four- 
teen years, the longest presidency, Father Sorin’s excepted, in the history 
of the University. And he was not yet fifty years old. 


“Come out and help us pick a good president for next year,” he had 
written to Father John Talbot Smith. “The spirit of the new canon 
law seems to dictate that I should be replaced. Canon law or no canon 
law, I would not continue the work longer. Rather ‘I would become a 
Presbyterian and go to hell!’ as the Irishman said.” 1° 

After the Provincial chapter, held in the summer of 1919, Father 
Cavanaugh wrote to Father Marin-Sola, O.P.: 


. . » In accordance with the provisions of the new Canon Law, I 
have been replaced by Father Burns, formerly superior of our house 
of studies in Washington. He is two years older than myself and 
profoundly skilled in educational problems and school life. . . . He 
is an old friend of mine. We made our novitiate together and have 
been intimately associated for the last thirty years. 


Personally, I expect to be very happy next year. I am to reside at 
our house of studies in Washington, not as superior, but merely as a 
member of the community and will be permitted to arrange my own 


work in my own way. This will give me a chance to do some writing. 
14 


It was suggested to Father Cavanaugh by Father Burns that he 
employ himself by writing a history of Notre Dame. It was a thought 
that Father Cavanaugh had seriously entertained, even before Father 
Burns spoke to him about the matter. Even a year before he resigned 
the presidency, he wrote a note to Father Timothy Maher, in which he 
said: 


... I enclose a Neckrology—as we used to call it—of the Com- 
munity. If you will be good enough to help me, I want to go over the 
whole list with you, with a view to getting as much information as 
possible about every one of these men. 

Briefly, my idea is this: I would like, if I had the leisure, to 
compile a book called “The Story of the Little Graveyard.” I should 
want to go from cross to cross, telling the story of each of these reli- 
gious, simple and great, with the hope that when the reader had 


13 Cavanaugh to Smith, Jan. 26, 1919. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
14 Cavanaugh to Marin-Sola, August 26, 1919. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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finished it, he would have the true history of the University of Notre 
Dame. 


You and Father Vagnier are the only two men I think of who can 
tell much about these men. I will see you later and go over this propo- 
sition with you.15 


Unfortunately, the book was never written. One day after he had 
gone to Washington, he was walking back and forth on the porch with 
Father Zahm. He told Father Zahm about his desire to write the story 
of Notre Dame, and Father Zahm rather discouraged the idea. “Cui 
bono?” he asked. “Why not, rather, try to do something a bit serious?” 
In this instance, it was a pity that Cavanaugh listened to Zahm. 


15 Cavanaugh to Maher, April 11, 1918. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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James A. Burns, tenth president. Early years and ordination. 
Zahm and Morrissey. Burns becomes superior of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Washington. Made president of Notre Dame. Internal 
reorganization of the University. Preparatory department closed. 
Endowment drive. Death of Morrissey and Zahm. George Gipp. 
Eamon De Valera. 


ae tes BVOVSIUS BURNS was born in Michigan City, 
Indiana, on February 13, 1867, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 

Patrick Burns. By one day, he missed being a valentine. 
The proximity to that date is arresting, for in our age St, Valentine’s 
day has come to be associated with an easy levity and sentiment that 
found its perfect contrast in the character of James Burns. In all the 
history of Notre Dame, there was hardly a priest who continually carried 
himself with comparable dignity, restraint and modesty. These were 
not his only characteristics. In contrast to Father Cavanaugh, who was 
his good friend and fellow student, Father Burns seemed cold and drab. 
Cavanaugh was such a spontaneous and sparkling companion that Burns 
appeared almost uninteresting. He had a heart, however, fully as warm 
as Cavanaugh’s, though he was incapable of expressing it in Cavanaugh’s 
way. Only those who were in some deep trouble ever suspected the 
profound and sympathetic understanding of Father Burns. Father 
Cavanaugh never had to work very hard to attain his ends. He had 
such a lively capacity for seeing what should be done, and such an easy 
facility for expressing it. In his presence, others appeared much less his 
equal. But Father Burns had one gift that John Cavanaugh did not 
have, the gift of work, hard, continuous, thorough work. And in retro- 
spect, he seems to have had even a greater vision. Certainly, in matters 
educational he was far the superior of John Cavanaugh. 


When he was fifteen years old, he came to Notre Dame and en- 
rolled in the Manual Labor school. He became an apprenticed printer. 
That was in 1882. The following year, while continuing his work as 
a printer, he moved over to the college building and began taking classes 
there. He was a serious student, but that did not prevent his expressing 
his interest in sports. In fact he was for years the catcher on the base- 
ball teams. That was in the days when the catcher did not use a glove. 
If you ever got a chance, in later life, to get a good look at Father 
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Burns’ hands, you might wonder at all the swollen joints on his fingers. 
Those protuberances were the relics of his baseball days. In appearance 
he had so much the dignity and bearing of a scholar, that, after he was 
ordained, anyone seeing him would certainly think of him as being 
innocent of all interest in sports. It was for this reason that, years later, 
he might pick up some youngster watching a game and ask him to 
explain the finer points to him. The boy, innocently enough, would 
patiently elucidate what was meant by a “foul ball,” why only three 
strikes were permitted, and the difference between a hit and a run. 
Without cracking a smile, Father Burns would thank the boy for the 
information and be off to try his game on someone else. 


Graduated from Notre Dame in 1888, Father Burns then went to 
the Novitiate. The following year he went to Watertown, Wisconsin, 
to teach and pursue his theological sciences. It was a wretched system 
of study, and what Father Burns and some of the other young subjects 
were able to achieve under such an arrangement is a great tribute, not 
to the system, but to the industry of these men. Burns came back to 
Notre Dame in 1891, and during the next two years followed much the 
same program at Notre Dame. 


On July 21, 1893 he was ordained at Notre Dame by Bishop Rade- 
macher of Fort Wayne. It was a Friday, and the following Sunday the 
new priest said his first solemn Mass in his home church of St. Mary’s 
in Michigan City. Let him tell of the occasion: 


Michigan City, Ind. 


July 29, 793. 
Dear Friends: 


Here I am in the dear old town, in the dear old homestead, with 
the dear old faces all about me—a priest forever. It seems so strange 
to see little boys tipping their hats. to me along the sandy sunburnt 
old streets I used to roam about in the olden days. And it seems 
almost unnatural for me to be giving my blessing to the patriarchs of 
my childish imagination. I sang my first Holy Mass here last Sunday 
(the 23rd), and was simply overwhelmed by the cordiality of the 
reception given me. In fact the whole town seemed to me to have 
turned out. 


I was roused from my slumber early in the morning by the music 
of a brass band, and looking out, saw an endless sea of heads—all 
turned house-wards. . . . There was a long parade to the church.1 


1 Father Burns was escorted to a carriage that waited in front of the old family 
house on Willard Avenue, and when he arrived at the church, his three little cousins 
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... I feel now as though I were enjoying a few days of rest before 
I plunge into a sea of work awaiting me, and from which I expect to 
emerge only on the other shore. . . .2 


Father Burns began to teach chemistry in the fall of 1893. Father 
Morrissey had just been made president. Father Zahm, under whose 
encouragement Father Burns had set out to make a scholar of himself, 
was a member of the faculty. We have already alluded to the friction 
between Zahm and Morrissey. Things were to get no better with the 
passing years. Father Burns, although he saw very clearly Father Zahm’s 
faults, was temperamentally closer to him than to Father Morrissey. 
We know how Father Burns felt for he kept a diary during those first 
years of his priesthood. Zahm was alarmed at the system under which 
those destined to teach in the University were prepared for their work. 
He wanted the Provincial to educate his priests and Brothers thoroughly, 
to give them the opportunity for further study and research before they 
went into the class-rooms. Father Corby, who was Provincial at the 
time, and Father Morrissey thought otherwise. But the new Superior 
General, Gilbert Francais, was determined that the young men should 
have an education commensurate with their calling. Father Francais 
had ordered that a new house of studies should be opened near the 
Catholic University in Washington. There was much opposition to it 
on the part of some of the older priests at Notre Dame, but Frangais 
forced the matter. Here are some of the entries in Father Burns’ 


diary. 


June 30, 1895: I asked Father Morrissey last night about going to 
the Cornell Summer school. He would not grant permission. . . 
asked him bluntly last night if he did not admit that the more a man 
knows about a subject, the better he is prepared to teach it, even in its 
elements. He didn’t believe it. . . . How long, O Lord, how long? 


July 5, 1895: I got permission, after all, to attend the summer 
school, and so here we are, Father Ill and myself, at Cornell... . 


August 30, 1895: Father Zahm left last evening with 8 more semi- 
narians for Washington. All have therefore gone, and to Father 
Zahm is due the credit. He told me that the whole plan was formu- 


lated in Paris last summer.? 


robed in white met him at the entrance. They bore a crown of myrtle which was placed 
on Father Burns’ head, and then they marched to the altar. The Michigan City Evening 
News, July 24, 1893. 

2 Burns to Misses Reid, July 29, 1893. Prov. Arch. 

3 Diary of Father Burns, ms. Prov. Arch. 
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According to Father Burns, Father Morrissey’s educational policy 
suffered from Father Zahm’s proximity. Along in February, 1896, the 
Procurator General, Father Dion, died in Rome. Father Morrissey 
asked Father Burns what he would think if Father Zahm replaced Father 
Dion. Burns was mildly horrified. He replied that the departure of 
Father Zahm for Rome would be a terrible blow to Notre Dame. “And 
I don’t think that Father Zahm would accept the procuratorship,” added 
Father Burns. “Well, whether he accepts or not, I don’t think he'll 
be here next year!” Then come these words in the diary (Feb. 18, 
1896) : 


. . Father Morrissey is sincerely anxious for Notre Dame’s 
advancement, but it is his and our misfortune that he is not himself 
a “University” man. He is broad-minded, liberal, energetic, talented, 
with winning personal qualities. But he lacks the substance as well as 
the polish of higher education, and is, himself, I think, sensible of his 
own limitations. He does not seem to believe in higher education— 
university education for college teachers. 


On March 4, 1896, Father Zahm returned to Notre Dame from 
New Orleans where he had been giving a series of lectures. Father 
Corby called him to the Provincial House and handed him a letter. It 
was in the handwriting of the Superior General, dated from Neuilly, 
Feb. 21st. In virtue of holy obedience, Father Zahm was ordered to 
accept the post of Procurator General and proceed forthwith to Rome. 
Zahm was much surprised. He did not seem to suspect that his removal 
from Notre Dame had been suggested by anyone at the University, 
and Father Burns, with all his tact and good sense, did not disabuse 
him. During the next two years Father Burns was to miss Zahm. But 
he went on, industrious, edifying, devoted. The seeds that Zahm had 
dropped into his young life were developing a profound thirst for 
knowledge in the mind of Burns.* 


And things were happening to the educational program for the 
priests. Since the Superior General lived then in France, Father Zahm, 
who resided at Rome, had a better opportunity to confer with Father 
Francais. They made up their minds that the new enterprise at Wash- 
ington would not be rendered ineffective by its opponents. Just at this 
time, too, one of those opponents, Father Corby, died. Father Frangais 
in the meantime had come back to the States, and after the death of 


4 Ibidem, 
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Corby he cabled for Zahm to come home at once. In his diary, the 
first entry for the year 1898, Father Burns wrote: 


Father Zahm Provincial! . . . I first learned the news on the 
evening of the 2nd when Father Cavanaugh came over and read me 
the General’s Circular Letter (which he had been commissioned to 
translate) appointing him {Zahm} to that position. Father General 
said to Father Cavanaugh when giving him the circular [to translate} 
that it was the greatest thing he had ever done! 


In 1900 Father Burns was appointed superior of Holy Cross College, 
the Washington House of studies for the seminarians. It was an 
appointment Father Burns could not help but welcome. In spite of 
its responsibility, Father Burns was so deeply interested in seeing that 
the young priests had a thorough training that he was glad to have an 
opportunity of assisting in this work. 


In Washington he was not idle. Besides teaching one or two classes 
a day, delivering conferences, and maintaining the general discipline 
of the house, he interested himself in educational questions, particularly 
problems of Catholic education in the United States. Besides his bache- 
lor’s degree, he had obtained, in 1894, his master’s degree from Notre 
Dame. In 1907, for his work at the Catholic University and after the 
completion of a scholarly dissertation, he was awarded his Ph.D. He 
was one of the leaders in the formation of the Catholic Educational 
Association, which was brought to fruition in 1904, and of which he was 
named Vice-President. 


During his uninterrupted stay in Washington, which lasted from 
1900 to 1919, he wrote three works. In 1908 appeared his book Prin- 
ciples, Origin and Establishment of the Catholic School System. Four 
years later he published his second book: Growth and Development of 
the Catholic School System. In 1917 he brought out his Catholic Edu- 
cation—a Study of Conditions. 


During this period he came to know and value the young men whose 
studies he was directing. Someone has said that Father Burns gave 
small thought to the present, so great was his preoccupation for the 
future. It is, of course, an exaggeration but the statement fairly hits 
the mark. And the mark is that Father Burns was fired by a determina- 
tion to turn out men who would be educators. He endeavored, first of 
all, to discover in what field of study a seminarian’s interest lay. Then 
he would outline a course of studies for him, suggest supplementary 
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reading, or, if he could not do this himself, he made the young man 
acquainted with someone at the Catholic University who would be able 
to assume the direction of his studies. For his seminarians, he often 
undertook to plead their cause with higher superiors. The consequences, 
of course, were plainly evident in the teaching staff at Notre Dame as 
these newly ordained priests took their place on the faculty. Whatever 
prestige was attained by men like Father Matthew Walsh, Father Frank 
Wenninger, Father Charles O’Donnell, Father J. Leonard Carrico, 
Father Ernest Davis, and many others, must be shared, in large part, 
with Father Burns. 


As we mentioned previously, the new Canon Law brought to an 
end the custom of keeping superiors in office for long periods. Father 
Burns knew, of course, that his time as superior of the house in Washing- 
ton would be terminated in the summer of 1919. Privately, he expressed 
to Father Cavanaugh his desire to go to India, and work there in the 
newly established seminary in the diocese of Dacca, a mission which had 
for years been entrusted to the Congregation. However, at the Pro- 
vincial Chapter held in July, 1919, he was elected superior and President 
of Notre Dame. Father Burns, after serving so long as a superior of 
young men studying for the priesthood, brought with him many of the 
customs peculiar to a house of studies. He even appointed Brother 
Maurilius to act as excitator, knocking at the doors of the religious in 
the early morning to make sure they were up. 


Through his years of interest in Catholic educational circles, Father 
Burns brought to his new position a greater vision and more progressive 
spirit than any of his predecessors. He was faced with some tremendous 
problems. The first thing that occupied his thought was the internal 
reorganization of the faculty. At the first meeting of the officers of 
administration, he produced a large envelope from which he drew a 


sheaf of papers. 


“I have here,” he said, “a lengthy communication from Father 
Schumacher. Before he left to take his new post at St. Edward’s, I 
asked him to outline for me a plan dividing the University into four 
distinct colleges. This plan I lay before you today.” Father Schu- 
macher’s suggestions were adopted almost without change. A dean was 
to be appointed for each of the colleges—Arts and Letters, Science, 
Engineering, and Law. The College of Commerce, only in its infancy, 
was added some time later. 
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Under each dean, there were to be several heads of departments. 
Then, too, the plan proposed a division of authority that would obviate 
any Bveddppine of jurisdiction, so that each professor, each head of a 
department, and each dean might know to whom and for what he was 
responsible. Needless to say, the plan was of such magnitude that in- 
evitably there were imperfections. Some of them have, in course of 
time, been rectified. Others are still in existence.® 


Almost immediately Father Burns was faced with the problem of 
caring for the great number of students who were signifying their desire 
to enter the college courses at Notre Dame. Up to the end of Father 
Cavanaugh’s regime, practically half the student body belonged to the 
preparatory department. There had been a great deal of discussion 
about the advisability of doing away with the “preps.” Certainly their 
presence on the campus tended to lower the spirit and atmosphere 
proper for good college work. They required a different sort of dis- 
cipline, and they were not sufficiently removed from the college students 
to permit a very different kind of discipline for the older boys. Then, 
too, until living quarters at Notre Dame began to be crowded, there 
was always the financial argument that the preparatory students repre- 
sented a necessary source of income. 


But in 1919, with increasing enrollment, the presence of the “preps” 
meant the exclusion of college students who had applied for admission. 
In this matter Father Burns did not hesitate to act. During his first 
year it was determined to close the first two years of preparatory work. 
Accordingly, parents were notified that the University would accept no 
students who had not finished at least two years of high school. This 
decision met with a great deal of opposition, not only from parents, but 
from members within the institution. Father Moloney said that it was 
madness. Father Zahm, for all his enthusiasm for higher studies, said: 
“The idea of throwing away a good ready-made prep school! It’s folly!” 
By most of the faculty however, the change was enthusiastically wel- 
comed, 


The closing of the preparatory department, of course, made room 
on the campus for men of college age. Already, when Father Burns 
came to the presidency, there were about twelve hundred college stu- 
dents, in addition to the preps and minims. This overcrowding of the 
campus meant that hundreds of college men had to live in South Bend. 


5 Scholastic, LIII, (1919-20), 90. 
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These off-campus students naturally enjoyed their comparative freedom. 
At the same time the more careless of them created a disciplinary prob- 
lem that was, at times, very malodorous. Some of the priests, particularly 
Father Walsh and Father Joseph Burke, urged Father Burns to start 
building some residence halls and a dining hall to do away with the 
disciplinary problem created by the off-campus students. The Presi- 
dent, who had shown so much courage in solving the academic organi- 
zation, shied away from the suggestion. “Where will I get the money 
for such an outlay as we will require?” He was not impressed by the 
explanation that residence halls produce a reasonable revenue and can 
be expected to pay for themselves within a comparatively short time. 
During his three years as president, Father Burns erected no buildings 
on the campus. Academically, he was a progressive, but as far as the 
physical plant of the University was concerned, he was a reactionary. 
Father Walsh, who was so closely associated with Father Burns at this 
time, remarks that an extraordinary change came over Father Burns in 
1922 as he was about to lay down the reins of government. Then he 
became almost fanatically enthusiastic about the building program, and 
was the leading figure in the procurement of funds to assist that 
program. 


In 1921 the General Education Board of the Rockefeller foundation 
offered the University of Notre Dame $250,000, and the Carnegie 
Foundation offered $75,000, provided the University could raise $750, 
000 among its friends. These offers had been procured through the 
instrumentality of Father Burns. His genuine interest in scholarship 
was well known in circles where such a reputation counted. Father 
Burns set to work immediately to raise the money. There was so much 
enthusiasm among old students and friends of the University that 
Father Burns felt it advisable to set the goal of the endowment drive at 
two million dollars. The first million was to be in the way of a general 
fund for the salaries of lay professors, whose number had greatly in- 
creased during the latter years. The second million was to be expended 
in much needed buildings.© Thus was inaugurated what is still known 
as the “Drive,” to which Father Burns was to contribute so much time 
and labor, not only during his presidency, but for three years thereafter. 

As the “Drive” went on, it became apparent unfortunately, that 
Notre Dame would be fortunate if she raised even one million. The 


6 Ibid., LIV, (1920-21), 506. 
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terms laid down by the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations were that 
by June 30, 1922, $750,000 would have to be raised, either in cash, or 
by commitments which would be paid by 1925. It was hard work. Even 
as late as May, 1922, there was still lacking about $350,000. In that 
month, around the Chicago area, the drive was intensified. The Chicago 
alumni worked feverishly to raise the amount. As Father Burns wrote 
to his friends: “It would be a shame to forfeit the offer made by the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. We must work hard to fill 
the quota.” 


For all his seeming absorption in scholarly pursuits, Father Burns 
turned into a salesman sans pareil. Many a tale is told of how he 
gathered funds from even hostile forces. Notre Dame had done business 
with one great manufacturing concern for years, and had bought hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of equipment from that company. 
Father Burns sought an interview with the head of the concern. The 
gentleman in question listened while Father Burns explained how, in 
looking over the accounts, he had been impressed by the volume of 
business contributed by Notre Dame, and felt sure that the head of the 
company would be interested in knowing of Notre Dame’s needs. 
“Yes,” he answered, “I am interested. But let me tell you, Father 
Burns, I am not interested in college problems. I don’t believe in 
college. I don’t think it prepares men for life. Through force of circum- 
stances, I was obliged to send my two sons to college, and I’ve regretted 
it every moment since. I have over a thousand people working for me, 
and I am happy to say, not one of them is a college graduate, nor ever 
went to college. I tell you what T’ll do. You have luncheon with me 
tomorrow, and I’ll bring along a friend who feels about this matter 
much the same as I do!” The offer was accepted. The next day at 
luncheon the matter was again discussed. A few days later Father Burns 
received a letter from the head of the company. It said: “Our con- 
versations did not change our viewpoint at all. But when I got back 
to the office, I called in a great many of the officers, and I put the 
proposition up to them. I let them decide. Well, here’s the result!” 
The letter contained a check for $1900. 


On another occasion, a very wealthy and prominent business man was 
encountered. He was adamant. The solicitor urged the fact that Notre 
Dame was a school which fostered the ethical and religious principles 
of life. “Listen,” answered the business man with some heat, “I don’t 
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care anything about religion. My business is my religion, and this 
building is my cathedral. I wouldn’t give a cent for religion!” “Well,” 
answered the other, “whatever your private opinion may be, schools like 
Notre Dame are necessary for the welfare of the country!” “If you 
put it that way,” answered the big business man, “T’ll give you a thous- 


and dollars!” And he did. 


Another wealthy man to whom Father Burns appealed had a low 
opinion of colleges. Father Burns was very affable, took no umbrage 
at the replies given him, but proceeded on another tack. He left the 
gentleman’s office without anything. But a few days later there came 
to the University a check for $500. It was accompanied by a short 
letter which said the donation was not to be considered as a gift for the 
furtherance of education, but as a tribute to Father Burns’ salesmanship. 
To another member of the community, the benefactor remarked: “If he 
were not a priest, I’d offer him a job in my concern!” 


From the beginning of his presidency, Father Burns had some notion 
that the University might fall heir to some riches, and he had in his 
mind a plan for the administration of such moneys. This plan evolved 
into the “Board of Lay Trustees.” He had spent one summer school 
at Harvard and he admired the manner in which Harvard had invested 
its money. He wrote to find out more particulars. After he had his 
answer, he proposed that the Board should consist of twelve elected 
members: six of them were to be chosen by the Alumni Association; 
the other six were to be appointed by the University in the first instance, 
but thereafter, would be elected by the Board itself, and were not to be 
members of the Alumni. They were to have control and administra- 
tion of all permanent funds of the University. Their particular business 
was so to invest the funds as to yield the best possible revenue. All 
through the early part of the school year of 1920, Father Burns had 
busied himself with the formation of this Board. They held their first 
meeting in January of 1921.7. The Hon. William P. Breen, of the 
Class of ’77, was elected President of that Board. But ill-health forced 
his resignation in the fall of 1921, and to his place was elected Albert 
R. Erskine, President of the Studebaker Corporation, one of the most 
loyal supporters of Notre Dame. He retained that position until a 
month before his tragic death in July, 1933. 


The prudent investment of the million dollars that was to be Notre 


7 Ibid., appendix, 5. 
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Dame’s at the end of 1922 was of prime importance to the University. 
The great increase in the number of lay teachers was accompanied, un- 
fortunately, by a notable increase in the cost of living. Father Burns 
was able to announce in 1921 that the salary of the lay professors had 
increased 25%, and that of the instructors, 10%. While the student 
body was also increasing, it was not sufficient to care for the living wages 
of professors. Nor would there be any hope of attracting great names 
to the teaching staff unless Notre Dame could increase the financial 
remuneration. A teacher’s work had so often been, and will probably 
always be, insufficiently remunerated. Up until this time Notre Dame’s 
endowment had been less than $100,000, and more than a quarter of 
that had been given in scholarships. Of course Father Burns did not 
neglect to point out to inquirers that the University had had a “living 
endowment” which in many instances had been overlooked. To the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Indiana who had 
sent Father Burns a questionnaire concerning the endowment of the 
University, Father Burns pointed out that while Notre Dame 


had not much productive endowment in the ordinary sense of the 
term; we do have an exceedingly valuable productive endowment in 
the life service of the large number of our Faculty who belong to our 
Religious Society and who give their services under the terms of 
membership in this Society altogether gratuitously. This “Living 
Endowment,” as it has been called, is a far more reliable asset than 
financial endowment. In any adequate account of the resources of our 
institution, it must have place. But there is no room for it in the form 
that we have filled out. If we were to pay salaries to our Religious 
professors who teach without salary, the amount would figure up to 
at least $125,000.00 per annum, probably to $150,000.00.8 


In such a brief summary of one hundred years at Notre Dame, it 
would be impossible to set down the names and contributions derived 
from this “living endowment.” Success, as we would wish to measure 
it, namely, as it is seen in the mind of God, is not always a success that 
will be known to men in this life. The names of the many priests, 
Brothers and Sisters who have labored here, will not be recorded for 
human eyes until a just God makes them known. We cannot pass over 
this matter without reflecting, however, that sacrifice and devotion to 
duty so often bury themselves in the depths of humility that, even were 
it possible to resurrect them, it might be indecent to do so. Perhaps the 


8 Burns to Superintendent of Public Instruction, June 24, 1920. Presidents’ Letters, 
UNDA. 
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best tribute we can pay to those whose hidden labors have helped to 
build and preserve Notre Dame is to assure ourselves that their names 
are written in the heart of God. For those who were so modest, that 
is reward enough. 


* Ke 


Notre Dame’s eighth president, Andrew Morrissey, who had become 
Coadjutor Superior General in 1920, went to Rome in the spring of 
1921 on official business. He had been ailing during the previous 
winter, but was sufficiently recovered to make the long journey. He 
saw the Pope, settled his business with the dispatch characteristic of him, 
and went to Paris with Father George Sauvage, the Procurator General. 
They stayed with a Holy Cross priest, Father Jamet, while awaiting the 
day of sailing. The day before they were to set out for Le Havre 
(May 27th), Father Morrissey and Father Sauvage went for a little 
stroll, ‘They passed an open church and Father Morrissey, always 
skittish about the possibility of death, suggested that since they were 
to sail on the next day, they should go in and go to confession. After- 
ward, returning to Father Jamet, they sat down for luncheon. Before 
the dessert, Father Morrissey excused himself, saying that he felt tired. 
He went into the adjoining room. Father Sauvage heard him drop 
into a chair, and there was the rustling sound of a newspaper, as though 
Father Morrissey were glancing through a Paris journal. Not more 
than fifteen minutes later the two priests rose to join him. They found 


him dead. 


Six months later, Father John A. Zahm was on his way to Europe. 
He had just written From Berlin to Bagdad, and he wanted to verify 
certain details before giving his manuscript to the publishers. He got 
as far as Munich, where he contracted a severe cold. At the time, he 
was the guest of the Benziger family. His hosts perceived that Father 
Zahm’s cold was developing into something serious. It was too late 
to move him to a hospital, but the kindly Benzigers gave him every 
possible attention, calling the best doctors and nurses. He was told 
of the gravity of his condition. He asked for a priest. Calmly, he 
prepared for his death which occurred on November 11, 1921. 


For a great many things, the University of Notre Dame is grateful 
to Father Zahm. Not the least of these is Zahm’s Dante collection. 
When the present library building was being planned, Father Zahm 
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admonished Father Cavanaugh to provide a room suitable to receive 
the Dante library which he intended to convey to the University. Father 
Cavanaugh was anxious to give Father Zahm entire satisfaction in this 
matter. Accordingly, the north-west corner room on the top floor of 
the library was decorated and reserved for Zahm’s gift. At present the 
Dante collection is one of the best in the United States. Cornell Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of Dr. Willard Fiske, had brought together 
what is undoubtedly the greatest collection in this country. Perhaps 
Harvard comes second, although there are some who consider the 
Notre Dame collection as second only to Cornell’s. In one respect, 
Father Zahm’s Dante library is superior to all of them—in the number 
of different editions, both in the original Italian and translations. 
The commentaries on Dante are not so copious as those at Cornell 
or Harvard.® 


Neither the death of Father Morrissey nor of Father Zahm affected 
the students. But the death of George Gipp was another matter. He 
had come to Notre Dame in 1917. He was a likeable boy, for under 
his veneer of sang-froid, the students recognized an unostentatious 
friendliness. His rise to football fame came about quite by accident. 


He had not come to Notre Dame to play football. But nearly 
every boy at Notre Dame takes part in some form of campus recreation, 
and in the fall that means playing around with a football. One day 
Rockne happened to pass when Gipp was doing some kicking. He 
marveled at the length of Gipp’s punts. In his dry, crackling voice, 
Rockne hailed Gipp, who shuffled toward him with an indifferent air. 
After a brief talk with the boy, Rockne asked: “Why don’t you come 
out for the team?” “Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know anything about 
the game!” “Report tomorrow. I'll give you a suit.” 


Thus simply, began the career of George Gipp. During the fall 
of 1920, his name was on the lips of every sports writer in the country. 
Not only by his spectacular passing, his dazzling runs, and his power 
to out-kick the opponent, did he win acclaim. He was shrewd, too, and 
his calm, poker-faced poise revealed nothing to the adversary. Most of 
all, his spirit of fair play, and his unstinting praise of his own team- 
mates, who made possible his gains, were publicly recorded by the press. 
George Gipp was a unanimous “All-American” in 1920. 


9 Scholastic LIV, (1920-21), 395. 
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After the final game, George had a sore throat. When it was dis- 
covered that he had a bad infection, he was removed to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in South Bend. The doctors and nurses and Sisters gave him 
every care. He was thought to be in a dying condition. His parents 
were notified. Father Patrick Haggerty, who had often heard that 
Gipp wanted to die a Catholic, baptized him and gave him the final 
rites of the Church. Gipp died on December 14, 1920, while the sports 
writers, ignorant of his approaching end, were still eulogizing this great 


football player.1° 
kK Kk 


Eamon De Valera, the first President of the Irish Republic, was one 
of Father Burns’ most outstanding guests. When he arrived on the 
campus at Notre Dame, October 15, 1919, the students gave him an 
enthusiastic welcome. After laying a wreath before the statue of Father 
Corby, the Irish President went to another part of the campus to plant 
a tree in honor of his visit to Notre Dame.'! Next, the entire party 
moved to Washington Hall where twelve hundred students were packed 
to hear him talk of Ireland’s cause. At the conclusion of his address, 
Notre Dame gave him one of the greatest ovations in the history of 
the University. “It was,” said Mr. De Valera, “the happiest day since 


coming to America.” 1” 


* *k € d 


In 1922, Father Burns’ first term as President came to an end. He 
might have been elected for another term, but he suggested something 
else. It was imperative that more money should be raised, both for 
endowment and for the building program. Father Burns volunteered 
to keep on with that work in which he had been highly successful the 
year previous. The Chapter accepted the offer. It named Father 
Matthew Walsh to succeed him in the presidency, at the same time 
bestowing upon Father Burns the title of President-Emeritus. 


For three years, Father Burns worked at the endowment drive, seek- 
ing to raise another million dollars. He got little cash. Later, he 
remarked to one of his confreres that he had secured $300,000 in 


10 Ibid., 109-110; 193; 201; 209. 
11 The young sapling planted by De Valera disappeared shortly. Some one of a 
different political persuasion was suspected as responsible for its disappearance. 


12 Scholastic LIII, (1919-20), 58; 71. 
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promises, largely in the form of remembrances in wills. There can be 
no doubt that he interested hundreds of people who, otherwise, would 
have remained strangers to Notre Dame. 


In 1926, the Chapter appointed him superior of Holy Cross College, 
Washington. There he remained until the summer of 1927 when the 
Superior General, Father James W. Donahue, appointed him to fill out 
the unexpired term of the Provincial of the Indiana Province, the Most 
Rev. George J. Finnigan, who had been named Bishop of Helena. To 
the provincialship, Father Burns brought all that esteem for scholarship 
which had characterized his earlier years and he exercised a large in- 
fluence. He was particularly interested in the formation of his semi- 
narians and Brothers, constantly interrogating them on their plans for 
further study and pointing out the special needs at the University. To 
all who wished to engage in higher studies, he lent a sympathetic ear, 
and was most generous in granting opportunities for graduate work. 


In 1938 Father Burns was elected First-Assistant Superior Gen- 
eral. He took up his quarters in Dujarie Institute. But during the 
next two years, he was frequently sick. In the summer of 1940 he had 
to be taken to St. Joseph’s Hospital in South Bend. In his last illness, 
the doctors tell us, he must have suffered a constant agony. But no 
word of impatience or complaint dropped from his lips. He died 
September 9, 1940. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Matthew J. Walsh eleventh President. Early life and education. 
Building program at Notre Dame. The Dining Halls. Academic 
changes. Martin McCue. Charles Phillips. 


@5 HE Provincial Chapter, during the summer of 1922, elected 
Father Matthew J. Walsh to the presidency of Notre Dame. 


It was so happy and popular a choice that Father Walsh’s 
own humble hesitation only served to show him as worthy of the election. 
He had been Vice-President and chief counsellor for both Fathers 
Cavanaugh and Burns, and so, brought to the position not only the 
valuable experience of years, but also the gifts of solid judgment and 
exquisite tact, along with an unusually fine sense of humor. . 

Matthew Walsh was born May 14, 1882, in Chicago. His father, 
David Walsh, came from Mitchellstown, County Cork, Ireland. His 
mother, Joanna Clogan, was from Troy, New York. Matthew, the 
seventh of ten children, spent his early years in St. Columbkille’s parish, 
Chicago. After one year in a public school he attended the local parish 
school, which was in charge of the Holy Cross Brothers from Notre 
Dame. Toward the end of the school year, in 1893, when the children 
were forming ranks preparatory to dismissal, Brother Marcellinus 
appeared on the scene. With him was a priest, a slightly rotund priest 
whose face looked tired and worn. As the children filed past the Brother 
and the priest, Brother Marcellinus beckoned to Matthew Walsh. When 
Matt stepped from the ranks and approached, the Brother spoke to 
the priest, “Father, this is Matthew Walsh.” The priest patted the 
youngster’s head. Did he perceive that here was a boy, of the same 
name, who would eventually fill his own position? For the priest was 
Father Thomas Walsh, President of Notre Dame. He was on his last 
journey to Milwaukee where, within a month, he would die. 

After finishing the eighth grade, Matthew Walsh stayed on a year 
to attend the Brother’s High School. But in 1897 Matt had made up 
his mind that he wanted to be a priest. With his mother, he took the 
train for South Bend, climbed into one of Pat Sheekey’s rigs, and drove 
to the University. In the rig was a little boy, going to the Minims, 
and smuggling beneath his coat Opie Read’s Jucklins. When they drew 
up before the steps of the Main Building, a short, pudgy priest, hands 
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in his cassock pockets, was standing on the porch. The coachman 
leaned out and called to Father Morrissey—for it was he—“These 
people want to see Father Corby!” 


Without answering the implied question, Father Morrissey asked 
emphatically: “Where’s that little horse of mine?” 


“He’s down in Sheekey’s stable.” 
“If he’s in Sheekey’s stable, ’tis very little of Sheekey’s oats he’ll 


see!” 


Only then did Father Morrissey tell Mrs. Walsh where she and the 
young boy might find Father Corby. Father Corby, the Provincial, 
was found in the Presbytery. He was an old man, with a kindly face, 


and long hair that fell to his shoulders. 


“T’m just on my way over to the seminary to see Doctor Linneborn, 
and you can go with me.” Doctor Linneborn, the rector of the semi- 
nary, was a native of Germany, and a rather stern task-master. He was 
one of the rare “doctors” in the community, and his title was spoken 
with reverence. Matthew Walsh was safely deposited in the seminary. 
Doctor Linneborn, who spoke with a heavy accent, put Matthew to work 
next morning, carrying mattresses down from the attic to the lawn for 
an “airing.” The diminutive Matt struggled under the load, bumping 
this way and that, down stairways and through corridors. He could 
hardly see where he was going, but at one stage of the journey he 
heard the voice of Dr. Linneborn saying to someone: “Look! Dot’s a 
vine leedle poy under dot mattress. He’s doing very vell, and he only 
came yesterday!” The person addressed by the Doctor was Mrs. Davis, 
who was bringing her son, Ernest, to enter the seminary. 


Matthew had not yet finished his high school work, and Dr. Linne- 
born, in his own pontifical and somewhat arbitrary fashion, guided the 
studies of the young lad for the next two years. In 1899 he was ready 
to take up college work, and it was not an unpleasant task, for Dr. 
Linneborn had been succeeded by Father John Cavanaugh as rector of 
the seminary, a change that was welcomed by all. Father Cavanaugh’s 
genial personality made the seminary a very different place. In 1903 
Matt Walsh was graduated from Notre Dame. 


Then there followed a yeat’s novitiate under Father William Connor, 
after which Matt Walsh went to Holy Cross College, at Washington. 
While pursuing his theological studies there, he also attended classes at 
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the Catholic University. He was especially interested in American 
history and was the first student to enroll in that subject at that new 
seat of Catholic learning. In 1907, after finishing his dissertation, The 
Political Status of Catholics in Colonial Maryland, he took his doctor- 
ate. During the summer of 1907, he attended Columbia University in 
New York. In September, he enrolled at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore where he gave all his time to the study of Economics. 

There was at Notre Dame at that time, a very popular and learned 
scholar, Dr. James Monaghan, who was teaching history and economics, 
Late in 1907 when Dr. Monaghan was induced to take a post in the 
consular service of the United States Notre Dame was forced to seek 
a new teacher to take his place. 


Matthew Walsh came over to Washington from Baltimore, and was 
ordained priest at the Apostolic Mission House on December 21, 1907. 
Then he entrained for Chicago, where, in St. Columbkille’s Church, he 
sang his first solemn Mass on Christmas Day. After two days of 
vacation he was back at Notre Dame, weighed down by the thought of 
following in the brilliant steps of Dr. Monaghan. Along with his 
teaching duties, he was prefect in Corby Hall and later in Sorin Hall. 
Only four years after his ordination, Father Cavanaugh, who had be- 
come president of Notre Dame, told Father Walsh that he wanted him 
for his vice-president. 


We have already spoken much of Father Walsh’s experience in 
World War I. His absence from the University for over a year (1918- 
1919) was keenly felt by all, but by none more than Father Cavanaugh. 
He wrote often to urge Father Walsh to hasten back after the armistice 
had been signed. To Father Walsh’s mother he wrote: “I want my 
vice-president back!” When he finally arrived, it was toward the middle 
of 1919, and, after the elections that summer, Father Walsh was con- | 
tinued in his post of vice-president under Father Burns. 


There were already signs of an extraordinary expansion at Notre 
Dame. The applications of students far exceeded the capacities of the 
University. Never before had Notre Dame seemed so limited in its 
resources. Mention has been made of how Father Burns strove to in- 
crease Notre Dame’s effectiveness along academic lines. But it must 
be admitted that Father Burns was either shortsighted or hesitant about 
the corresponding physical development of the University. It should 
be called to mind that during his administration Father Burns did 
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not erect a single building at Notre Dame. There was a crying 
need for more class-rooms, more dormitories, a new laundry, and, 
above all, some new facilities for feeding the students. By the time 
Father Burns went out of office in 1922, over eleven hundred students 
were living in South Bend because there was no place for them on the 
campus. Moreover, there were only 135 students paying for their board 
at the University dining halls. All this meant a serious financial loss 
to the University. It fact, when Father Walsh took over in 1922, the 
University was $10,000 in debt. As Father Charles O’Donnell later 
said: “Father Walsh saved the community from bankruptcy.” There 
are some who have thought of Father Walsh as a timid, hesitant person. 
Actually, he had a magnificent courage and a confidence that could 
measure well beside that of Sorin; but it was always modest, never dem- 
onstrative. It is this absence of ostentation that may have deceived 
some who were looking for loud words and forceful enunciations. 


Father Walsh had not been elected President a week until he started 
vigorously to meet the material problem facing Notre Dame. “Bring 
the students back to the campus” was the compelling thought in his 
mind; this seemed necessary, not only for financial reasons, but because 
the indefinable Notre Dame spirit was being lost. It was noted on every 
hand that the traditional comradeship between students and teachers, 
and even between students themselves, was in danger of dying out. 
In the old days everyone on campus knew everyone else, and greetings 
always passed between them. Now, for lack of contact, they passed each 
other like strangers in a big city.* 


Freshman Hall was immediately planned, a long, barrack-like struc- 
ture, at right angles to the gymnasium, two hundred and seventy feet 
in length, forty-five in depth, and two stories high. It was ready in Sep- 
tember, 1922, providing rooms for 176 students.* In the summer of 
1923 the University erected a somewhat similar building which was 
called Sophomore Hall. It was built at right angles to Freshman Hall, 
facing the Gymnasium, and was three hundred feet long by thirty-seven 
wide, and two stories in height. Sophomore Hall was a bit more deco- 
rative than Freshman Hall, its wooden sides being treated with pebble- 
dash. By September it was ready to house 186 students. These halls 
were not elegant. Their temporary character made it unwise to expend 
more on them than was justified by the object in view, which was to get 


1 Scholastic, LIX, (1925-26), 144. 
2 Notre Dame Alumnus, II, (1923-24), 1. 
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students out of South Bend. Within a year Father Walsh’s plans per- 


mitted him to house 362 more students on the campus.® 


More students required more class rooms. After every available 
room was occupied at nearly every hour of the day, it was decided to 
add a section to the rear of Science Hall. This work went forward 
during the spring of 1924, and, although it may have ruined the archi- 
tecture of Science Hall, it compensated for that loss by the addition of 
seventeen class rooms and seven new laboratories.* 

This construction gave the administration a breathing spell, but 
only for a moment. The student body was steadily increasing, and if 
the policy of bringing the students to the campus was to continue, more 
residence halls must be built. Francis Kervick and Vincent Fagan, mem- 
bers of the architectural faculty, presented plans for three residence 
halls of a permanent character to be erected south and south-west of the 
library. In the summer of 1924 excavation was begun for Howard 
Hall.’ When it was finished, it provided for one hundred and fifty 
students. The following year Morrissey Hall was in process of erection. 
It was the largest of the three buildings planned for this group, and 
would house two hundred and fifty students when completed. It was to 
have a central tower to rise considerably higher than the rest of the 
building, which would serve as a focal point for the entire group.® Late 
in the fall of 1925 while Morrissey Hall was still being built, bids 
were offered on another residence hall to be called after Professor Jo- 
seph Lyons. By November, Lyons Hall had been started. It would 
take care of two hundred students. Especially attractive features of the 
new building were the “Lyons Arch,” through which a graceful vista 
opens upon St. Mary’s Lake, and the chapel, with its pillared stair-case 
so suggestive of the catacombs.’ As finally constructed, these new resi- 
dence halls were among the most attractive buildings on the campus. 
For one thing, they had a unity and balance, particularly when viewed 
from the south, that enhanced their beauty. In Morrissey Hall two 
notable features are the lovely lobby and lounge, and the quite unique 
chapel. Morrissey Hall was ready to receive its students in September, 
1926. Lyons Hall was finished about six months later. 


3 Ibidem. 

4 Scholastic, LVI, (1923-24), 233. . 
5 Notre Daame Alumnus, III, (1924-25), 5. 

6 Ibid., IV, (1925-26), 5. 

7 Ibid., 39. 
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In spite of all this residential provision, there were still too many 
students living in the city. The administration decided to limit the 
number of students which the University would accept. In the fall 
of 1925 the enrollment was limited to twenty-five hundred. Fourteen 
hundred and seventy-one of these were living on campus. When Mor- 
rissey and Lyons Hall were completed, that diminished the number of 
day scholars by about five hundred.° 


Early in September, 1925, it was decided to enlarge the gymnasium. 
The interest in basketball justified this expansion, for it was impossible, 
without enlargement, to seat the number of spectators that sought ad- 
mission to the games. The additoin made it possible to seat six thou- 
sand patrons. Provision was made for a moveable basket-ball floor fifty 
feet by ninety. On November 20th, John McCormack, the Irish tenor, 
gave the new addition an auspicious baptism with his unforgettable 
concert.? 


When the good Sisters used to do all the cooking for the students, 
there was the tendency among the boys to indulge in criticism of this 
sort: “The University makes as much as she can off the meals. That’s 
why our food is so poor!” Father Burns tried to cure the situation by 
installing a restaurant on the campus where the students could take 
their meals and procure at least theoretically, what they wished. But 
the complaints still continued. Under a better management, felt Father 
Walsh, there would be no room for criticism. Accordingly, Olin Clark, 
who was in the cafeteria business in South Bend, took charge. There 
was a decided turn for the better. 


There was considerable clamour among alumni and friends of Notre 
Dame for a stadium, but the administration announced that there would 
be no stadium until sufficient residence halls had been built, nor until 
Notre Dame had a great dining hall in which to give the students their 
meals.1° This dining hall was one of Father Walsh’s most important 
dreams. In 1924 Ralph Adams Cram, the foremost architect in the 
country, had come to Notre Dame to receive an honorary degree. In 
1926 Father Walsh asked Cram to design the new dining hall. Cram 
came personally to look over the site, and finally drew up a plan with 
which he himself was delighted. It called for one large room instead 
of the two which ultimately developed. It was going to cost an 


8 Ibid., pp. 3-6. 
9 Scholastic, LYX, (1925-26), 103, 303. 
10 Notre Dame Alumnus, IV, (1925-26), 106. 
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enormous amount of money. But it was, as he had planned it, a thing 
of exquisite beauty. He described it excitedly to Father Walsh, saying: 
“It will be the finest thing in America, this gracious, gothic building in 
stone. And, Father, when it is finished, we will dedicate it with a 
medieval masked ball that will be the sensation of the country!” 


The Provincial Council, which had to pass on the budget, thought 
it too expensive, and although Notre Dame got a beautiful dining hall, 
it was not as elaborate as Cram had originally planned. Cram was 
faced with the difficulty of devising a building that would provide for 
the simultaneous feeding of three thousand persons. The building, as 
finally planned and approved, resembled a huge square, in the middle 
of which were placed the cafeteria and the kitchen, flanked by two 
large dining halls. The two dining halls each measured 220 feet by 
62 feet, and had a combined seating capacity of 2200. The floors were 
of terrazzo; the walls were of oak wainscotting; the ceilings were wood- 
beamed and insulated. 


Between these two dining halls, at the north end, stretched the 
spacious lobby and entrance vestibules. At either end, were doors 
leading to the cafeteria, capable of seating 300 at a time. On the 
second floor was a beautiful dining hall intended, at first, for the lay 
faculty. One hundred and fifty could be accommodated there. Finally, 
the smallest of the dining halls, called the Lay Trustees dining hall, 
in which only a party of fifteen or twenty can be accommodated, was 
to be found directly off the lounge on the second floor.*? 


Work was begun in 1926. It was hoped that everything would be in 
readiness when school opened in September, 1927, but by early August 
it was apparent that the building would not be completed until Novem- 
ber. Here, Olin Clark, the South Bend cafeteria manager, who had 
been in charge of the restaurant at Notre Dame for the past few years, 
made a magnanimous gesture. Of his own volition, coming to Father 
Walsh, he said: “You can have all my equipment, all my services, until 
such time as you are ready to move into the new dining halls!” It was 
a kindness that Father Walsh never forgot. Indeed, Mr. Clark had for 
years shown splendid generosity toward Notre Dame. This last act 
of generosity was one of special significance, for Mr. Clark well under- 


stood that he was losing a very profitable income through the erection 
of the dining halls. 


11 Ibid., V, (1926-27), 67. 
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While the building was in process of erection, Mr. Robert Borland, 
of Lakeland, Florida, was appointed the manager of the dining halls. 
His wide experience in the hotel and restaurant business was apparent 
in the way he equipped the kitchens and the dining halls. Tables, 
chairs, silver-ware, linens, porcelain, and all the other details were 
handled by Mr. Borland wtih efficiency and economy. When the new 
dining hall was finally opened to the students, Father Walsh got the 
bill, It had cost three-quarters of a million dollars.1* Since he had 
taken office Father Walsh had expended for buildings on the campus 
the sum of $1,650,000. 


To heat the new group of dormitory buildings involved considerable 
expense. Father Steiner, Dean of the College of Engineering, solved 
the problem by proposing that the conduits be placed in concrete tunnels, 
punctuated at convenient distances by manholes, which would enable 
workmen to get at the source of any possible trouble without tearing 
up the whole campus. While the trenches were being dug for the 
construction of these tunnels, the grounds presented a queer aspect, 
but as soon as the construction was finished it was a source of gratifica- 
tion that little more digging would have to be done.?? 


While the new dining halls were being built, Father Walsh’s atten- 
ton was also given to the question of a modern laundry. It was felt 
that he could not proceed with the building of a new laundry, but he 
was determined to install new machinery which, under new manage- 
ment, would make the work more efficient. The machinery cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000.14 Mr. James Ameson, who had supervised 
the laundry at French Lick Hotel for years, was asked to take charge 
of the laundry at Notre Dame.'® At the same time, a dry-cleaning 
establishment was erected near the laundry. 


The old Brownson Hall refectory was transformed into the Uni- 
versity offices in the spring of 1928. Here, in one unified location, were 
to be found the offices of the Registrar, the Director of Studies, the 
Secretary of the University, and the Prefect of Discipline. Later on, 
room was made for the University telephone communications bureau.*® 


By the fall of 1927, the need of a stadium increased. The old stands 
in Cartier field had been enlarged to take care of 30,000 spectators,” 


12 Ibid., VI, (1927-28), 114. 15 Ibid., 126. 
13 Ibid., V, (1926-27), 307. 16 Ibid., 241. 
14 Ibid., VI, (1927-28), 115. 17 Scholastic, LIX, (1925-26), 8. 
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but their condition was hazardous and always a worry to the administra- 
tion. The Notre Dame Club’ of St. Joseph’s Valley suggested an 
$800,000 stadium seating about 50,000 spectators. It was proposed that 
the new amphitheater would contain about 500 boxes that could be sold 
to patrons for $1,000 apiece, the boxes remaining in the name of the 
subscribers for a period of twenty years. This scheme alone would 
yield a sum of $500,000 and it looked very attractive. Father Walsh 
felt, however, that he had not studied the question with sufficient data 
in hand, and he left the construction of the stadium to his successor.1® 


Three other items in the material development of the University 
under Father Walsh’s administration must be mentioned. On account 
of the increased number of buildings on the campus, so much water was 
being pumped from St. Joseph’s Lake that that lovely body of water was 
in danger of drying up. To remedy the situation, a plan to pipe water 
from the state ditch which lies to the north of the University was studied. 
An alternative scheme was to search for a stratum of water to be reached 
by a well. This latter plan prevailed, and in the spring of 1926 a well 
was found to the north of Moreau Seminary which yielded 500 gallons 
per minute.’? By June, the level of the lake had been raised forty- 


five inches.29 


Mr. W. J. Burke, president of the Vulcan Golf Company of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, had become interested in the University, and had offered 
to build, at his own expense, a golf course for Notre Dame. It was 
understood, of course, that the University would furnish the land. The 
site chosen was the one on which the course is at present located, and 
which had hitherto been used for farming purposes. Mr. Burke had 
his own engineers plan the course, but before it was completed, Mr. 
Burke died and his financial condition had been brought to a perilously 
low ebb. The University went ahead with the execution of the plan, 
and the course was ready for the golfers in 1929. | 

To honor the memory of Notre Dame students whose lives had been 
lost in the Great War, Father Walsh approved the plan of a transept 
porch to the east entrance of the college chapel. Vincent Fagan drew 
the plans in 1923, and, as constructed, it proved a beautiful addition 
to the church. Since he had been an army chaplain, and one who had 
been so close to Notre Dame’s soldiers, it gave Father Walsh great 


18 Notre Dame Alumnus, VI, (1927-28), 89. 
19 Scholastic, LIX, (1925-26), 358. 
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delight to say Mass there on the following Memorial Day. The Mem- 


orial Day Mass has become a permanent custom at Notre Dame.?! 


During Father Walsh’s administration a remarkable physical ex- 
pansion took place at Notre Dame. It would be a mistake, however, 
to think that the academic processes stood still. Dr. Charles Miltner, 
Father Walsh’s able Dean of Arts and letters, explained certain changes 
which were put into effect in 1924. First of all, it was felt that too 
many classes were required for the bachelor’s degree. When Father 
Walsh took office, 174 credit hours were necessary for graduation in the 
College of Arts and Letters. This was reduced to 144, thus giving the 
student a better opportunity to absorb each subject with greater pro- 


ficiency.” 


Before 1924 seven degrees had been offered in the Arts and Letters 
College. Most universities were offering but one degree, at most, two. 
With Notre Dame offering seven in the same field, there was a source 
of confusion. Jt was thought best, therefore, to do away with such 
degrees as Litt.B. and Ph.B. in Journalism, and to retain only one 


degree, the A.B.?3 


Reducing the number of credit hours made it possible to raise the 
number of electives, though it was made clear that in every case the 
student’s electives must be closely coordinated with his required courses. 
It would have been impossible for a senior in the College of Arts and 
Letters to take an elective in Money and Banking, though he might be 
permitted to register for such a course as the History of Economic 


Thought. 


On the Notre Dame faculty were many who saw with regret, the 
adoption of this new program. It became no longer necessary to have 
years of Latin and Greek to obtain an A.B. This was, to those tradi- 
tional spirits, something of a heresy. But the change was much more 
in accord with what was being done in other American universities. 
And whether Notre Dame liked it or not, it was necessary to establish 
some sort of common understanding between Notre Dame and these 
other schools.** 


21 Notre Dame Alumnus, I, (1922-23), 45. 

22 Scholastic, LVII, (1923-24), 305. 

23 Ibidem. 

24 Tbidem. Cf. also Lenoue, Bernard John, The Historical Development of the 
Curriculum of the University of Notre Dame, 1933, ms. University of Notre Dame 
Library. 
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The College of Commerce had its origin in 1913 with an enrollment 
of six students. It was not fully organized until 1920 when the great 
number (377) made such organization necessary. Its growth was so 
phenomenal that, in numbers, at least, it soon rivaled the college of 
Arts and Letters. In 1925, Commerce students were only one hundred 
less than Arts and Letters students.2° The College of Commerce 
suffered from the fact that there was not a single building in which 
the classes might find some centralization. In 1924 there were over 
eighty-five classes being taught in the College of Commerce, and not 
neatly enough class rooms, nor enough professors. The Dean of the 
College spoke to the Alumni of these handicaps. In time, the complaints 
bore fruit.2° What brought such a tremendous increase in the enroll- 
ment of this College? The explanation probably lies in the fact that 
it offered a course of instruction by which young men hoped to get 
“into business.” More than anything else, this seems to account for 
the rapid growth. 


In scientific fields, Father Nieuwland was gaining—had gained— 
a more than national reputation. He was a real genius in the field of 
chemical research. About this time he wrote: 


The student must be made to realize that his great achievement 
is not merely the discovery of something new to him, but the finding 
of a law, a principle, a compound or a species, hitherto unknown or 
unrealized by the world. The contribution of a critical review of 
previous work is only an expression of personal opinion and, as such, 
scarcely merits the appelation of research. It can hardly be considered 
as more than emphasizing the obvious, however beautifully, aptly or 
cleverly it is done. The discovery of something absolutely new is the 
object of research, and though apparently not very important for the 
time being, each new truth may become useful in the future.27 


In 1926 Father Francis Wenninger, Dean of the College of Science, 
formed the Notre Dame Academy of Science. It was strictly an honor 
society, its membership limited to upper-classmen of the College with 
a scholastic average of 85% or better. It constituted a group of serious 
young men, and under the terrifyingly serious guidance of Dr. Wen- 
ninger, it was, from the very first, a credit to the University.2® During 


25 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, XXXVII, No. 2, 1942, 53-350. 
26 Notre Dame Alumnus, II, (1923-24), 102. 

27 Ibid., 173. 

28 Scholastic, LX, (1926-27), 137. 
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Father Walsh’s administration the number of students enrolled in the 
College of Science was doubled.” 


Notre Dame had been the first Catholic College in the country to 
have a school of engineering. It was started in 1873. In 1923 there 
were nearly four hundred students in the College of Engineering, dis- 
tributed among the seven departments. By far the greater number were 
studying electrical engineering and civil engineering. For years, Martin 
McCue had been the guiding spirit in the College of Engineering. 

As a young boy, Martin McCue came to Notre Dame in 1874. 
His was not exclusively a scientific mind. Almost any student in the 
Notre Dame of that day must, of necessity, fall under the influence of 
the classics, so Martin, the future Dean of the College of Engineering, 
learned not only to figure and draw, but to parse and compose. It was 
in the year of the great fire, 1879, that McCue got his first degree from 
Notre Dame—a Bachelor of Science. Two years later he received his 
Master’s degree in science, and a year later, 1882, his degree in civil 
engineering. 

Almost at once, he became a member of the faculty. From that 
time until his retirement in 1928, Professor McCue, with the exception 
of one year, was a member of Notre Dame’s faculty, a brilliant, re- 
sourceful, serious, generous teacher. He belonged to the old school 
of professors whose dignity and propriety commanded the respect and 
devotion of his students. He would stand outside his class-room until 
it was time for class to begin. At his entrance, he demanded silence and 
attention. One of the things he complained about in later years was 
that certain professors allowed liberties in this kind of matter, a sort 
of familiarity and chumminess with the students. McCue thought 
that was evidence of a decline in teaching. 


He was master, a not unkind master, in his classroom. Although 
his interest in the boys was genuine and profound, he made them 
realize that their minds must be alert, attentive and respectful. Once, 
when he was asked to substitute for a sick teacher in the algebra high- 
school class, he found himself confronted by three over-grown oafs in 
the front row, whose hostile frowns made McCue surmise that they were 
about to challenge his pedagogical authority. His reaction was in- 
stantaneous. He clapped his book over the head of the first, took a 
neat poke (he was something of a boxer) at the second, and threw 


29 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, XXXVII, No. 2, 1942, 53. 
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all three out of the class-room before they had a chance to demonstrate 
their impudence. Years later, one of his boys, returning to the Uni- 
versity for a visit, sought out McCue and reminded him of the incident, 
to which McCue answered: “I had a suspicion that day that you were 
about to see if you could boss me around a bit.” “That was exactly 
our idea,” responded the former student, “but you worked too fast 
for us!” 


Martin McCue had a thorough method of teaching, even though 
it was a bit slow. One might call it the argumentative method, borrowed 
from his scholastic logic, whereby no conclusion was to be reached 
except by the painful process of deduction. He would put his proposi- 
tions on the board and, with his finger at one corner of his mouth, glance 
inquiringly from one student to another, as though asking for the logical 
sequence of propositions by which one might arrive at a solution. It 
may have been slow, but the hundreds who passed through his hands— 
and none passed through lightly—later testified to the thorough rich- 
ness of his teaching powers. 


For final examinations, McCue insisted on even greater formality. 
Generally, some outside figure was invited to interrogate the blossoming 
engineers, and the visitor would be introduced to the class with the 
utmost ceremony. After the examination had been finished, Professor 
McCue would conduct the invited inquisitor to the door, thank him, 
bid him goodbye, and return to the class to deliver what was called his 
“valedictory.” It was a stirring, eloquent appeal to those about to 
graduate to keep their engineering on a high plane and never forget 
they had, too, a Christian heritage. From that moment, McCue’s 
attitude changed. Hitherto, he had treated his students like boys; now, 
he addressed them as men. 


Martin McCue was himself a thorough Christian scholar. Father 
O’Hara, when Prefect of Relgion, said of him: “His cultivation of the 
life of his soul was as intense as his pursuit of mathematics. He hated 
sin with all the ardor of his spirit; he was child-like in his simple, eager 
pursuit of virtue,—always without show and pomp, which he feared and 
despised. He loved to serve Mass, but he sought out a dark corner of 
the chapel to exercise this act of devotion. . . . It is too bad more stu- 
dents did not see him on the step of the nite kneeling up straight as 
an arrow, although he was in his seventies. . . .” °° 


30 Notre Dame Alumnus, II, (1923-24), 50. 
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In 1928, Martin McCue lost his brother, and thought he himself 
should retire from his position and go to live with his two nieces in 
Woodstock, Illinois. He thought, quite rightfully, that he could give 
them some solace in their loneliness. Father Steiner, who became acting 
dean of the Engineering College, tried several times to get McCue to 
return to Notre Dame, but all in vain. He would not even come for 
the dedication of the new Engineering Building in 1931. He wrote to 
Father Steiner: “Should I return to Notre Dame, even for a moment, 
and then depart, as I know I must, I would be the most sad and dis- 
consolate individual imaginable.” 


Death came to him swiftly, as he sat reading in his home at Wood- 
stock, on Oct. 10, 1932. So great had been his solid piety, his un- 
questionable integrity, and his religious generosity that no one who knew 
him ever doubted that he had found a place within the mantle of her 
at whose University he had so lovingly labored.*4 


The Law School, or College of Law, as it became known, underwent 
a salutary revision during the administration of Father Walsh. In 1926 
two years of college work were required for entrance and in 1928, three 
years college work was made a prerequisite. ‘The school over which 
Colonel Hoynes had so long held sway was, in 1923, placed in the 
hands of Dean Thomas F. Konop. In the next few years the College 


of Law attained its greatest enrollment.?2 


The number of professors in the University was greatly increased 
during the twenties. Father Walsh had a faculty of about 90 when he 
took office; in 1928, he had nearly 175. The proportion of lay pro- 
fessors had grown rapidly and the question of adequate salaries for their 
services sometimes presented a serious problem for the administration. 
All in all, Notre Dame had every right to feel grateful to the laymen, 
who composed so large a portion of her faculty. There have been many 
instances in which the devotion and zeal of these lay teachers have 
kept them at Notre Dame when they might have gone elsewhere and 
found better financial arrangements. In various ways, the University 
had tried to show her appreciation for such sacrifice. The Alumni, too, 
largely through the instrumentality of Byron Kanaley, ’04, registered 
their appreciation by proposing to raise a fund of $10,000, from which 
a prize of $500 should be awarded each year to a lay professor who had 


31 Ibid., VII, (1928-29), 8; IX, (1930-31), 50; 101. oy 
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rendered distinguished service to the University.2* The fund has never 
been completed, but the University thought the idea too good to 
abandon, and so has continued it from the year 1927-1928, when the 
prize was first awarded to Henry Froning, head of the Department of 
Chemistry.** 


The literary productivity of a faculty is, generally speaking, an 
excellent criterion by which to judge its worth. Certainly the administra- 
tion of Father Walsh was notable by reason of the various publications 
of members of the faculty. Of first importance in this regard is the 
name of Charles Phillips. Father Walsh first became acquainted with 
Charley Phillips during the war, when Phillips was engaged as field 
Secretary for the Knights of Columbus. Of an amiable disposition, 
Phillips made friends everywhere and, in spite of his deafness, was the 
most sociable of men. Father Walsh invited him to join the faculty. 
He came in 1924. Besides his classes in literary criticism, he found time 
to direct a number of plays for the University theatre. His pen was 
busy, too. He had a wide interest in politics as well as in literature. 
He endeared himself to the Polish race by championing its cause. In 
two books, The New Poland and the Biography of Paderewski, he laid 
before his readers the great potentiality of the Polish people. Among 
his other works were a novel, The Doctor's Wooing, the Teacher’s 
Year, and a book of poems, High in Her Tower.?> When he died 
suddenly in 1933 he was mourned by the entire student body and faculty. 


33 Notre Dame Alumnus, VI, (1927-28), 198. 
34 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, XXXVII, No. 2, 1942, p. 405. 
35 Notre Dame Alumnus, IV, (1925-26), 133. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Notre Dame and the Ku Klux Klan. Father Alexander Kirsch. 
Father John Scheier. Sister Martha. Sister Cecelia. Fathers Tim- 
othy Maher, Daniel Spillard and Thomas Vagnier. Brothers 
Columba, Philip Neri, Alexander, Terence and Cajetan. 


OOFN THE early twenties, the Catholics of the United States 
were treated to an exhibition of religious intolerance which 

astounded them. In previous centuries and even remote 
decades, there had been persecutions and wide-spread displays of 
bigotry which Catholics were now prone, if not to excuse, at least to 
palliate, on the grounds that ignorance was formerly more difficult to 
dispell. But hardly anyone believed that in “this modern age” when 
enlightenment was so much our boast, and tolerance our watchword, 
there could arise a nation-wide attempt to persecute the Church in 
America, and that, in the name of one-hundred percent Americanism. 


It is now pretty well established that the impetus from which arose 
this intolerance was not ignorance itself, but a shrewd and calculating 
resolution, on the part of men who knew better, to play on the ignorance 
and bigotry of the masses who did not, we believe, know better. It 
was a campaign of hate for the purpose of raising money. The Ku Klux 
Klan, in whipping up a wave of malicious opposition to the Church, 
based on lies and misinformation, was all the more diabolical in that it 
represented itself as an organization of true patriots and zealous phil- 
anthropists. Its stories about the Catholic Church, Catholic priests and 
Catholic institutions were so gross and overdrawn as to attract only 
the more ignorant, and fool only the most gullible. For the very reason 
that among its ranks could be found only the most inconsequential and 
insignificant of persons, the Klan, through its journalistic medium, the 
Fiery Cross, felt the need of asserting that very prominent and influ- 
ential persons were, in reality, members of the organization. 


Of course Catholics, great numbers of whom had fought in all the 
wars with distinction and bravery, were incensed at this insult to their 
religion. And they fought back. At first they tried to bring the fight 
out into the open. But the Klan wanted anything but that. The last 
thing in the world that the Imperial Wizard wanted was a fair fight. 
The Klan had no arguments, but only insinuations and false charges, 
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in which either names or dates or places were omitted, the hit-and-run 
tactics of little men with little minds and small courage. In their ranks 
there was a great shout about the “American spirit,” but little display 
of it in their methods. They would not even show themselves in public 
except shrouded in a hood and sheet, a regalia upon which the Klan 
leaders made a neat profit. 


In this section of the country, Patrick O’Donnell, a Chicago 
attorney, decided to fight the Klan. O’Donnell was astute, willing to 
fight the Klan on its own terms. He could be as crafty as was necessary 
to catch the Imperial Wizard at his own game. ‘To counteract the 
influence of the Fiery Cross, he began to edit Tolerance. In its pages 
he sought to bring to the public notice, not only the tactics of the Klan, 
but also to publicize the names of those who had joined the outrageous 
organization. He was not over-scrupulous about raiding the Klan’s 
offices, obtaining the roster of members in different localities, and print- 
ing their names. This, he felt, would show Catholics who were their 
true friends, and who their false. 


A curious reaction was almost immediately felt. The bad odor of 
the Klan was such that no one with any respectability wanted to be 
known as a member. Then the Klan conceived the idea of “planting” 
false lists of names, leaving them where they would fall readily into the 
hands of O’Donnell’s secret staff. The result was, of course, that 
names of individuals who had no connection with the Klan were pub- 
lished as belonging to the organization. There were resultant law- 
suits, in which these libeled individuals sued for damages. The Klan 
was gleeful over this set-back to O’Donnell. 


In the vicinity of South Bend, Notre Dame represented the Catholic 
Church in the eyes of Klansmen, and of course the Klan did everything 
it could to embarrass the institution. The false lists of names involved, 
first, the University barber, then some of the members of the lay-faculty, 
next the head of one of the departments of the University, and finally, 
the chairman of the Board of Lay Trustees. It was soon apparent that 
all this misinformation was part of the Klan’s underground method. 
At the time, however, it was very confusing. 


One night the South Bend Chamber of Commerce invited Father 
Walsh and Father Cavanaugh to be present at a meeting in the city. 
No indication was given as to the purpose of the gathering, but there 
was some suspicion in the minds of the two priests and they agreed that 
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if it concerned the question of the Klan they had better map out a 
little method of procedure. On the way to town they agreed upon a 
tentative plan. 


Arrived at the meeting, they found a large number of Protestant 
ministers along with other representatives. After the meeting was called 
to order, the chairman said: “Now, Father Walsh, we would like to hear 
from you first!” Father Walsh was puzzled. “What is it that I am 
to talk about?” asked Father Walsh. “We would like to hear your 
opinion of this magazine called Tolerance.’ Father Walsh expressed 
himself briefly, and said that, while it might be true that the editors 
of the magazine may have made mistakes, the whole magazine was not 
to be condemned without a hearing. If, he said, it was established that 
injustices were being done and that the decent spirit of Americans was 


being offended, then, without doubt, the magazine should be suppressed. 
And then he sat down. 


Some of the ministers spoke. The tenor of their remarks was to the 
effect that Tolerance was obnoxious in its practice of accusing men of 
Klan membership, men who were neither Klan nor anti-Klan. The 
good, decent American who wished only to live and let live was being 
ensnared by the “horrible” Mr. O’Donnell. Father Cavanaugh was 
asked to express his views. Wisely, he intimated that he would rather 
say something toward the end of the meeting. More ministers were 
then called on and spoke in the same vein as had their predecessors. 
Finally, Father Cavanaugh was asked to speak. As he rose, his eyes 
narrowed as though they might be two slits of ice. “Reverend Clergy,” 
he said, “you are just six months too late. For six months, that libelous 
and cowardly magazine of the Klan, the Fiery Cross, has circulated 
among you without let or hindrance. For six months, its pages have 
been filled with calumny and obscene vituperation. For six months, this 
sheet has been before your eyes and before the eyes of your congrega- 
tions. And not once have you said anything to prevent the spread of 
that spirit of hatred of Catholics which fills the pages of the Fiery 
Cross.” Father Cavanaugh proceeded to lay upon his hearers the re- 
sponsibility for the spread of intolerance and hatred. It was one of his 
finest speeches. 


Klan parades, in full regalia, were very much in vogue. A parade 
was planned for South Bend on May 17, 1924. The students at Notre 
Dame were itching for a chance to show their resentment to the Klan. 
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The administration was deeply worried about the consequences of the 
student temper. On the preceding day, May 16th, which was a Friday, 
Father Hugh O’Donnell, who was Prefect of Discipline, had a con- 
ference with Larry Lane, the chief of police of South Bend. Lane 
assured Father O’Donnell that the parade would not come off, that 
permission had been refused. The Klan, of course, was resolved to 
parade anyhow, and the members from the neighboring towns poured 
into the city on the morning of the 17th. 


Father Walsh issued a bulletin that morning. In part, it read as 
follows : 
.... Notre Dame is interested in the proposed meeting of the Klan, 
but not to the extent of wishing to interfere with whatever plans may 
have been made for a demonstration. Similar attempts of the Klan to 


flaunt its strength have resulted in riotous situations, sometimes in the 
loss of life. 


.... There is only one duty that presents itself to Notre Dame 
men, under the circumstances, and that is to ignore whatever demon- 
stration may take place today. This suggestion should be taken in all 
seriousness. . . . Let the South Bend authorities take care of the situa- 
tion. The place for Notre Darne men, this afternoon and tonight, is 
on the Notre Dame campus... .1 


Undoubtedly, some of the day students, coming to the University 
on the morning of the 17th, saw some disturbing scenes in South Bend. 
When they arrived on the campus, they told the resident students of 
great mobs of Klansmen pouring in by train, interurban and auto, of 
hooded figures that stood on the corners directing traffic, or “fery 
crosses” brandished from the Klan headquarters at Michigan and Wayne 
Streets. Bulletin or no bulletin, the students rushed to town. It was 
a very unwise thing to do, but who would ever accuse hot-blooded stu- 
dents of prudence and wisdom? 


Every street-car, every bus, every interurban vomited forth its 
strangers, each carrying under his arm a suspicious bundle. The stu- 
dents of Notre Dame were the first to greet them. With a smile, they 
would touch the arm of a descending resident of Goshen or New Car- 
lisle, and ask, “Are you from the Klan? Have you come for the parade? 
This way, please!” Up an alley, down a side street, through a dark 
entrance, and a Klansman would emerge without his sheet, and some- 
times with a black eye. For the students it was glorious adventure. 


1 South Bend Tribune, May 18, 1924. 
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They had the time of their lives. Forming a flying wedge, they would 
advance on a white-clad figure that was directing traffic, and then he 
was there no longer. 


The actions of the students were somewhat exaggerated by the Klan 
publicity. For instance, there appeared later the following livid descrip- 
tion that marked its author as an excellent fictionist : 

.... Finally, at one of the cross streets, I saw several of them 
(Notre Dame students) run across the street and surround a woman 
who was pushing a baby carriage on which was fastened a small 

American flag. One of them tore the flag from the carriage, reached 

into the buggy and pulled out the baby. He slapped the baby first on 

one side of the face and then on the other, and threw it—literally 

threw it—to the woman whom I suppose was its mother.2 


The Klan members, not anticipating much opposition, were sur- 
prised and took refuge in the headquarters at Michigan and Wayne. 
On the third floor a cross of red electric bulbs was displayed. There 
were perhaps five hundred students congregated about the building. 
They paid their compliments to the refugees, and an occasional potato 
found its mark in a second or third story window. Of course, in its 
report of the event, the Fiery Cross really outdid itself. The Fellowship 
Forum, in its report of May 31, 1924, contained the headline, “Roman 
Students of Notre Dame trample Flag.” It went on to assure its readers 
that Notre Dame students stoned the flag that flew before Klan head- 
quarters; that women, on their way to the demonstration, were insulted 
and ridiculed; that a three year old girl and an old man and an old 
woman were struck by students. 


The administration at Notre Dame was not particularly proud of 
the action undertaken by the students. Of course, it was not sorry for 
the Klan. But it was felt that the students should not jeopardize the 
good name of the University by such demonstrations of lawlessness. 
There was always the possibility of a fatal accident. Some ardent, 
though ignorant, Klansman might wield a club or a gun with deplorable 
results. It was this possibility over which Father Walsh and Father 
O’Donnell brooded on Sunday. 


On Monday, the 19th, both Father Walsh and Father O’Donnell 
congratulated themselves on having been able to hold the students in 
check. But after the lights were out on Monday night, someone from 


2 Noble County Democrat, quote’ in Fiery Cross, June 6, 1924. 
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South Bend put in a telephone call to the students’ booth in Freshman 
Hall. A voice said: “Hurry. They’ve got so-and-so (naming some 
well known campus student) down here near the court-house, and they’re 
beating him to death!” ‘The student who answered the telephone, true 
to his instincts, let out a yell that aroused everyone. The excitement 
spread from one hall to another, and in less time than it takes to tell, 
the entire campus was running to town. 


It was pointed out to the chief of police that had he firmly met the 
situation on Saturday, he might have prevented this fresh outbreak on 
Monday. Instead of making any serious effort to prevent Saturday’s 
disorders, the police had been conspicuous by their absence. Now, how- 
ever, with time to reflect, they had made up their minds to show the 
beable ‘who was running this town.” For that purpose, the sheriff, a 
well-known Klan partisan, had deputized a number of Klansmen, under 


the old “Horse-Thief’’ law. 


Thus it happened that when the students began their demonstrations 
they met a force they had not expected. Saturday, it had been so easy, 
and so thrilling! Now, the deputies laid about them with clubs and 
bottles and there was many a cracked skull, bleeding face and bruised 
shin. In the midst of this furore, Father O’Donnell arrived and, with 
the chief of police, forced the students to listen to him. He enjoined 
them to cross the street and gather on the lawn of the Court House. 
Father Walsh was waiting for them, and he mounted the cannon and 
spoke to the students. 


Whatever challenge may have been offered tonight to your patriot- 
ism, whatever insult may have been offered to your religion, you can 
show your loyalty to Notre Dame and to South Bend by ignoring all 
threats. The constituted authorities have only the desire to preserve 
order and peace and protect everyone. That is their duty. Others can 
well leave to their hands the maintenance of peace and the punishment 
of anything that is wrong. If tonight there have been violations of the 
law, it is not the duty of you and your companions to search out the 
offenders. 


I know that in the midst of excitement, you are swayed by 
emotions that impel you to answer challenge with force. As I said in 
the statement issued last Saturday, a single injury to a Notre Dame 
student would be too great a price to pay for any deed or any program 
that concerned itself with antagonisms. I should dislike very much to 
be obliged to make explanations to the parents of any student who 
might be injured—even killed—in a disturbance that could arise out 
of any demonstration such as has been started tonight. 
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There is no loyalty that is greater than the patriotism of a Notre 
Dame students. There is no conception of duty higher than that which 
a Notre Dame man holds for his religion or his university. I know 
that if tonight any of the property of the university or any of its 
privileges were threatened, and I should call upon you, you would 
tise to a man to protect it. It is with the same loyalty to Notre Dame 
that I appeal to you to show your respect for South Bend and the 
authority of the city by dispersing.3 


Father Walsh, pointing a finger at the building in which the Klan 
had holed themselves up, said: “I know that if I told you boys to go 
back there and show the Klansmen of what stuff you are made, you 
would tear that building apart, leaving no stone upon a stone!” There 
was almost an instinctive surge toward the building, a movement which 
Father Walsh stopped in his next sentence. “But I know, too, that you 
have confidence enough in me, so that if I tell you to go back to the 
college, you will obey me, and you will leave to my judgment what is 
best to be done. And so, I tell you: Go back to the college!” With 
a roar, the students formed ranks and in columns of four, marched back 
to Notre Dame. 


Father Walsh was made extremely uneasy by many anonymous 
letters and telephone calls. He was well aware that among the Klan 
members there were many whose threats were more than idle words. 
One post-card, enclosed in an envelope, told him that “he better keep 
his students to home, or there would be hot-lead waiting for them in 
South Bend.” Another letter, from Winamac, a bit amusing now, but 
full of portent at the time it was written, said: 


.... You can thank your lucky stars that you have your build- 
ings intack (sic), for if the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan assembled 
in South Bend last Saturday (May 17th) had been as lawless as your 
bunch of Anarchist students, they would have wiped the Notre Dame 
Buildings off the earth. 


.... You will see that the Klan will grow by leaps and bounds in 
and around South Bend. Your Mackerel Snapping hoodlums couldn’t 
have done anything to help along the cause of the Klan any better. 
. .. We showed you a few tricks at the recent Primary, now we are 
going to show you several more at the election in the Fall. I say down 
with Catholic dominition (sic) of every kind in AMARICA (sic). 

Sincerely, 


A KLUXER.4 


3 South Bend Tribune, May 20, 1924. 
4 Anonymous to Walsh, May 21, 1924. K.K.K. folder, UNDA. 
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There was never a night that the faculty at Notre Dame did not 
speculate on the possibility of some catastrophe overtaking them before 
morning. The grounds were patroled with a nervous sense of some 
impending danger. In the dark, every shadow was regarded with breath- 
less suspicion. Often, two would draw close together, each planning 
on how he might overpower the other, only to find themselves on the 
same side. There would be a suppressed chuckle, and each would go 
his way, eyes peeled for enemies. That this was no idle fear was well 
brought out years later when the Klan was being investigated. One 
Pat Emmons, who had been the Exalted Cyclops of the Valley Klan, 
No, 53, testified in February, 1928, that at one of the meetings in 1924 
a Klan member had volunteered to “blow up” Notre Dame if the Klan 
would but furnish him with the dynamite. Emmons said that he 
squelched the proposal.° On that same occasion, Emmons confessed 
that of all the money collected in this vicinity between 1923 and 1927, 
ostensibly for charitable purposes, not a dime of it went to charity, but 
all of it to politics. 


The crusade of hate finally exhausted itself. “Kluxer” became a 
term of opprobrium except in the most unenlightened circles. Almost 
everyone expressed indignation if it were suggested that he had been 
a member of the Klan. Without exception, former members blushed 
at their gullibility. Catholics, who had been waving the flag of tolerance 
for generations, learned the irony of their belief that “it can’t happen 
here.” If the action of the students that May day, 1924, did more, as 
was alleged, to bring an upsurge in favor of the Klan, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Klan’s actions achieved a great success in welding the 
Catholic Church into a strong and striking unit. At Notre Dame, too, 
the students and faculty grew closer. The whole episode forced every- 
one to reflect on the treasures of friendship and faith fostered on the 


campus. 
* * * 


During Father Walsh’s presidency death came to many a beloved 
campus personality. These were mostly religious of Holy Cross, 
priests, Brothers and Sisters, whose long lives of devotedness and zeal 
were the golden hinges of the door that opened upon Notre Dame’s 
renown and glory. 


Take, for instance, Father Alexander Kirsch. He was born in 


5 South Bend Tribune, Feb. 20, 1928. 
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Luxemburg, in 1855. A lank, strapping youth of 17, high of brow and 
with long straight black hair, he arrived at Notre Dame in 1873. He 
entered the novitiate and was professed in 1875. Thereafter, after a 
period of teaching and prefecting, he was ordained a priest in 1880. 
A stroke of exceptional luck gave him two years at Louvain, studying 
the sciences. It was in 1882 that he joined the faculty at Notre Dame. 
He was a prodigious worker, one account saying that he spent as much 
as thirteen hours in the laboratories and class-room. Several summers 
were spent at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, studying and gathering 
specimens for his laboratory. He was a man of singular whimsy and 
unconventional manner. Big framed, of lofty brow, eyes behind thick 
glasses, he would shuffle through the corridors, croaking like a frog, 
barking, whinnying, growling. His classes in anatomy and zoology dis- 
played his profound scientific mind. He could not tolerate mediocrity 
and many were the students who felt the touch of his scorn. He had 
a great bass voice, that churned and crackled in a most amazing way. 
On Holy Saturday, when he blessed the Easter water and the font, it 
was with gusto and obstreperous exaltation that he sang as he plunged 
the paschal candle into the depths of the barrel containing the water. 


His great friend and intimate was Father John B. Scheier. Father 
Scheier was a Latinist, as we have mentioned, of extraordinary ability. 
Like Father Kirsch, he was a native of Luxembourg, born the 22nd of 
March, 1862. His early education was in the Jesuit schools of his coun- 
try. In 1882 Scheier came to Notre Dame and entered the Novitiate. 
In 1887 he was ordained and sent to St. Edward’s University, Austin, 
Texas, where he remained a few years. When he returned to Notre 
Dame he was made head of the Latin Department. He was also Prefect 
of Religion, and pastor of the college church. In character, he was 
nearly as odd as Father Kirsch, except that he had much more humor 
and kindliness about him. Father Kirsch would enter Father Scheier’s 
room without knocking, without even a greeting, sometimes. There 
was a sort of mutual and silent understanding between the two priests, 
whereby conversation, except at rate intervals, was dispensed with. Often 
of an evening they would sit back to back under the light, reading and 
smoking, and when Father Kirsch was ready to leave, he would put down 
his book or magazine, grunt a “Goodnight, John,” and go over to his 
room. Father Kirsch died January 15, 1923. Some five years later, on 
December 6, 1928, Father Scheier’s death occurred. 


On the same steamer that brought Andrew Morrissey as a lad to 
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America, there was a young Irish girl who intended to enter the convent 
at Notre Dame. Ina few years, and for many thereafter, she was known 
as Sister Martha, the head of the Notre Dame kitchen. She was a 
woman of titanic strength, and like the other Sisters who worked in the 
kitchen with her, she made of herself a perfect slave for Christ’s sake. 
Students remembered her as the Sister of the “silver finger.” In clean- 
ing fish one day, a bone pierced her finger, and Sister Martha nearly 
lost her hand. After the infection was finally cleared up, the bone of 
her finger had to be replaced with a small rod of silver, and it was 
with this that she pointed stiffly to the students who came to the “turn” 
for a handout. For twenty-three years she labored in the kitchen, her 
work never ceasing until her death, April 4, 1923. 


Sister Cecelia was, for thirty-four years, located in the students’ 
infirmary. She had been born at Albany, New York, in 1855, and 
entered the convent at Notre Dame in 1884. It was in 1905 that she 
took up the post in which generations of Notre Dame boys came to 
know her and love her. She had the courage of a man and the deep 
tenderness of a woman. Her minstrations were prompt, efficient and 
generous. A marvelous nurse, she would watch by the bed of a student 
dangerously ill with pneumonia, and you would think of her as an angel 
of mercy. But she could step down the corridor and stop a roughhouse 
or a pillow-fight with all the mastery and finality of a regimental com- 
mander. In the fall of 1927 the doctors told Sister Cecelia that her 
heart would no longer sustain the burden of infirmarian. They were 
quite right. On November 12th she breathed her last. 


Then, there was Father Timothy Maher whose life had stretched 
back ninety-four years. Born March 3, 1831 in Tipperary, he had come 
to Notre Dame in 1846. His first thought was to become a Brother 
of Holy Cross, and that he did, taking the name of Brother John 
Chrysostom. Later on, in 1861, he decided that he would like to become 
a priest of the Congregation, a change that was permitted in those days. 
He was ordained in New Orleans, together with Fathers Toohey and 
Robinson, who had likewise been Brothers, on August 15, 1869. Later, 
Father Cavanaugh was to write of Father Maher: 

.... Even before profession, Father Maher had been charged with the 

financial accounts of the University. In a little room opposite the 

treasuret’s office now, on the ground floor of the (old) infirmary, the 

difficult duties of the Secretary of the University were carried on... . 

(He) continued in charge of the University ledgers for many years 
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and was then transferred to a similar work as Postmaster of the Uni- 
versity, an office he held not merely for years, but for decades. He had 
already attained extreme old age, but he remained a charming and 
cheerful figure on the campus, taking a young man’s delight in every 
incident of importance, cheering younger men with his light-hearted- 
ness, his genial humor and his incomparable courage, and lending his 
natural gaiety to the Community recreation in a way that created 
universal happiness and content. Until his strength so far failed him 
that he had to retire to the gentle shades of the Community House, 
he remained the inspiration of the younger members of the Commun- 
ity, and indeed it was their love and devotion to him and his rare and 
beautiful ascendancy over them that won for him, by the common 
voice and out of the common heart, the title of President of the 


Young Men’s Club. 
Academically, Father Maher was not a scholar, but I have hardly 


ever known a better judge of a good book, a strong magazine article 
or a substantial and inspiring speech. What other men got by a long 
scholastic training, he seemed to possess by a sort of natural instinct, 
as he knew without teaching how to detect shoddy in a coat, a book, 
or a man. 


.... Father Maher was a model religious. He never missed an 
exetcise of piety through neglect. There never was a more charitable 
tongue in a monk and never was a Soldier of Christ less a phar- 
isee. . 


When he passed away in the early morning of Friday, May 15, 
1925, there disappeared from the life of the campus and the Commun- 
ity one of the rarest figures Notre Dame has known. He slipped out 
of life as unostentatiously as he had slipped into everything and out of 
everything for the past sixty years of his abiding here. True, he had 
been annointed a few days before, but the intervening days had been 
comfortable and normal and no one dreamed the end was so near. 
Indeed, the Superior was actually on his way from the chapel to the 
room of the venerable priest to bring him Holy Communion when 
Brother Julius hurried out to tell the Sister that Father Maher 
suddenly seemed to be sinking. Before Sister could reach his bed-side, 
he had gently and almost imperceptibly ceased to breathe.6 


There were two other venerable priests whose lives were closing 
during this epoch, Fathers Daniel Spillard and Thomas Vagnier. Father 
Spillard’s life was identified with the early days at Notre Dame when 
he was prefect of discipline for a period of years, and when his humorous 
and pithy comments in the “Black Book,” the disciplinary record of 
the times, gave him some claim to local “immortality.” His record of 


6 Notre Dame Alumnus, III, (1924-25), 229-230. 
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service in the community reads like that of a soldier who was rushed 
from place to place to fill some breach in the lines. He came to Notre 
Dame from Elgin, Illinois, although he had been born in Cork, Nov. 
8, 1839. He was graduated in the class of 1864, ordained in 1869 and 
made Prefect of Discipline. Almost simultaneously, he was pastor of 
St. Patrick’s, South Bend, until 1874. From 1874 until 1883, he was 
in charge of St. Mary’s Church, Austin, Texas. He came back to 
Notre Dame to serve as Master of Novices from 1883 until 1885. The 
following year, he was superior of Holy Cross Seminary at Notre 
Dame. Again, from 1890 until 1893, he was pastor of St. Patrick’s 
in South Bend. The administration named him superior of the Com- 
munity House at Notre Dame, a position he filled from 1893 to 1896. 
In that latter year began Father Spillard’s only long tenure of office, 
as President of Holy Cross College and pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 
New Orleans, from 1896 until 1912. In 1912, he came back to Indiana 
and acted as assistant chaplain at St. Mary’s until 1924. He then 
retired to the Community House at Notre Dame, where, on February 
12, 1926, he rendered his soul to God.’ 


Thomas Vagnier was born near Fort Wayne on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1839. His parents moved to Notre Dame and lived, with their 
family, near what is now known as the Mission House. In 1855, Tom 
Vagnier joined the Congregation of Holy Cross, and at that early age, 
was made a teacher in the preparatory department. In 1857 he was 
appointed “professor of chemistry and physics,” while at the same time 
he pursued higher studies in philosophy and theology. He was ordained 
a priest in 1867. He continued his teaching until 1874, when he became 
chaplain at St. Mary’s, a post which he occupied until 1880. He was 
pastor of St. Leo’s Church, St. Leo, Indiana, from 1880 until 1888, and 
pastor of St. John the Baptist Church, Earl Park, Indiana, until 1895. 
Renamed chaplain at St. Mary’s in 1895, he continued in that post 
until his retirement in 1919. Then he went to the Community House 
at Notre Dame, where he remained until his death on August 1, 1926.8 


There were five Brothers whose useful and edifying careers were 
brought to a close at this time. Brother Columba was said to have 
worked miracles, real miracles, through the intercession of the Sacred 
Heart. His simplicity of spirit, his modesty and honesty, his abnega- 


7 Ibid., IV, (1925-26), 168. 
8 Ibid., V. (1926-27), 9-10. 
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tion, seem to confirm the story of his extraordinary powers. He had 
what was described as a “miraculous” nudge, for when conversing, he 
had the habit of throwing his elbow into the side of his listener. By 
trade, he was a shoemaker, and for years he plied his trade in the Manual 
Labor school. When Father Sorin was weak and ill, Brother Columba 
was his personal nurse. It was with a skeptical eye, however, that he 
viewed the adulation given to Father Sorin. In the 1920’s, when a 
young seminarian, learning that Brother Columba had attended Father 
Sorin in his last illness, rushed to him, and breathlessly exclaimed, 
“Brother, you were Father Sorin’s nurse when he died?” Brother colum- 
ba eyed him coldly and answered: “Pshaw, boy! He was no saint!” 
Brother Columba’s intercession was sought in hundreds of instances and 
his reputation was widespread. He went wherever the sick called him 
and in many instances he was said to have worked cures. After his 
death in December, 1923, many pilgrimages were made to his grave, 
and people took handfuls of the soft loam from his resting place as so 
many relics. 


Then, there was Brother Philip Neri, born Robert Kunze in Ger- 
many, September 14, 1844. He entered the Novitiate at Notre Dame 
in 1861, and was professed August 15, 1870. For years he was a teacher 
in the commercial department, and was the devoted master of penman- 
ship. In a day when there were no typewriters, the commercial student 
who could not write a legible hand was hardly able to get a job as 
bookkeeper. Years later, Brother Philip was the campus landscaper. 
To his credit must go the beauty of the old quadrangle which was just 
about all the campus until the 1920’s. Brother Philip died February 
14, 1926.9 


For twenty years, Carroll Hall had a rector whose reputation for 
discipline was certainly national. No one who had been under him 
ever forgot Brother Alexander. His great, stubborn frame towered 
over his charges, and he was wont to emphasize his authority in a physi- 
cal way that was, if not charming, very effective. Many of the students 
resented his freedom with the whip, and the archives contain many 
letters from the boys saying that they would be glad to return to Notre 
Dame, but only on condition that they would not be placed under 
Brother Alexander. But the good Brother, deep down in his heart, 
thought physical punishment a necessary adjunct in the training of 


9 Ibid., IV, (1925-26), 168. 
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boys, and nothing could make him doubt that stern measures must be 
always at hand. He was an odd individual, with spells of gigantic moodi- 
ness, but he was always on hand for his classes in mathematics. In 
these classes the students admitted he was a remarkable teacher. Later 
on, he was relieved of his prefecting and teaching and became the Uni- 
versity steward. He died February 16, 1926.1° 


In the first quarter of the twentieth century, Notre Dame boys spoke 
of the “Brother of Ten Thousand Keys.” They meant Brother Terence. 
For over fifty years he was the locksmith at Notre Dame. When some 
student locked himself out of his room or lost the key to his trunk, 
Brother Terence could oblige him in a flash. During those fifty years 
he had acquired a string of keys which, if laid end to end, would reach, 
so said the students, from the front porch to the State Capitol in India- 
napolis. Brother Terence was born Jeremiah Greany, March 6, 1853, 
in Chilton, Wisconsin. He was professed in 1879 and worked on St. 
Joseph’s Farm for a number of years. But from 1895 until his death, 
October 16, 1927, he was at Notre Dame as locksmith.1? 


Of Brother Cajetan, we have already spoken in connection with his 
work in the Minim department. He was born at Avon, New York, 
June 15, 1855. It was in 1881 that he began to care for Father Sorin’s 
“princes” in St. Edward’s Hall. From that date until 1927— forty-six 
years—he held that position. He was so gentle that when he was out 
for a walk with his little charges, he seemed like a shepherd guarding _ 
his lambs. At night he wrestled with God in prayer, and his shouting 
and groaning came in awesome waves through the walls of his tiny 
chamber. He died on January 25, 1928.12 

10 Ibid., 169. 


11 Ibid., VI, (1927-28), 126. 
12 Ibid., 242. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Football. Alumni and the endowment drive. Benefactions. 
Laetare Medalists. New publications. 


PRETEEN the years 1922 and 1928, nearly all big colleges 
were slightly daffy over athletics. We do not wish to create 
the impression that sports are a bad thing to be daffy about; 
still less, do we deny that Notre Dame shared in that craze. Notre 
Dame had a great coach, perhaps the greatest in the country. His name 
had become a household word. Certainly, he was better known than 
any college professor or intellectual genius of the time. There were 
thousands of youngsters throughout the land who could correctly iden- 
tify Rockne but who could not have told you who Thomas Alva Edison 
was. 


Rockne’s flat Scandinavian face was an effective screen for all the 
planning and scheming that went on inside his inventive mind. Foot- 
ball, of course, was his constant mental diet. He had a knack of finding 
the surprise, the sparkle, the dramatic, although constantly, he empha- 
sized the fundamentals of expert blocking and decisive tackling. His 
methods were so successful that Notre Dame had no trouble in attract- 
ing big, clever boys who wanted to play big, clever football. Each 
year, the squad grew larger, the schedule tougher, the crowds bigger. 
In fact, as we have mentioned, Notre Dame fans grew so numerous that 
it was only with difficulty that Father Walsh postponed their demand 


for an immense stadium. 


It is not difficult to understand the position of some who scoff at a 
college engaged in the big business of football. Rightly, they say that 
the foremost object of a school is scholarship. And when athletics of 
any kind absorb a great part of the energies of a university, that uni- 
versity is false to its primary end. With this we can all agree. But it 
may be questioned whether, at Notre Dame, to take an example, foot- 
ball really did or does usurp the primacy of interest. And if, at times, 
it may have done so, some case might be made out for Notre Dame 
by showing that nearly all the schools in the country suffer from the 
same misfortune. Perhaps, if football were not the exciting game it is, 
if it were not so magnificent a spectacle and so thrilling a contest, the 
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evil might be cured. But it would be a poor policy to utterly squelch the 
game as long as collegians love it so dearly. Although it may be over- 
done, it is, without doubt, one of the fine distractions and splendid 
diversions of college life. There are so many worse things with which 
students might entertain themselves in this era of mass education that 
we think football is well worth whatever small inroads it makes on the 
intellectual life. 


Rockne’s fame was such as to make most men lose their perspective. 
That he was able and efficient there is no doubt. But there are few who 
realize that, behind the scenes, Father Walsh’s level head and good 
judgment were an important factor in the wise conduct of Rockne’s 
athletic system. Those close to the situation saw Father Walsh’s hand 
in every important move. It was Rockne’s best guide and surest mentor. 
In Rockne’s speeches and writings, which became more numerous and 
widely read with the passing years, it was the President’s good judgment 
that prevailed throughout. 


Especially in one aspect of the sport—the forward pass—Rockne 
seemed to excell. Modestly, he gave credit to Jesse Harper, Notre 
Dame’s former coach, for developing the forward pass, particularly, the 
spot pass which had proved itself so effective in the offensive game.* 


After each football season, the “coach” was in great demand as a 
public speaker. After the 1923 season, he talked to eleven different 
gatherings in the mid-west, and all his addresses were full of “wit, 
humor and good common sense.” In his clipped, businesslike sentences, 
he gave evidence of the great qualities that marked him as a leader and 
trainer of American boys." 


In the fall of 1923 over 188,000 persons saw Notre Dame play in 
a season that brought only one defeat, at the hands of Nebraska. Of 
all these only 53,000 saw the games at home. Over 135,000 saw the 
games on foreign fields.? Meanwhile there was great talk of Rockne’s 
resigning in favor of some other school. He himself signed the follow- 
ing statement: 


I have gone over the whole situation with the President of the 
University and in the hope of forestalling any future annoying refer- 
ences, either to me or the University, I wish to go on record as saying, 


1 Notre Dame Age i ne 23), 46. 
2 Ibid., II, (1923-24), 
3 Ibid., 155. 
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that if any school in the country feels the need of a coach any time 
within the next ten years, they will have to leave Notre Dame and 
myself out of consideration. Notre Dame is a part of my life, and my 
one ambition is to spend my life at that school that has made me 
whatever I am. I wish particularly to correct any impression that has 
gone abroad that the relations between myself and Notre Dame have 
not always been of a most kindly nature. Notre Dame is my school. 
My only interest in any other institution is to give them an opportun- 
ity, as occasion offers, to test the athletic ability of the finest type of 
college athletes in America.4 


For “Homecoming” in the fall of 1924, Notre Dame cordially in- 
vited the still living members of its first football team, the team of 1887. 
Ten of them came back to the campus on November Ist, from such 
widely separated points as Spokane, Washington; Bermuda, Louisiana; 
El Paso, Texas; and Detroit. In public print, their photographs 
appeared as the team of 1887, and, by contrast, their appearance in 
1924.° The reunion was a very happy one not only because it brought 
together that first Notre Dame team, but also because these veterans 
were privileged to see Notre Dame’s most famous team in action, the 
team of 1924. 


This team, by reason of its brilliant backfield, was given more 
publicity than any Notre Dame team had ever received. Grantland 
Rice gave it a name that has gone down in all the sports records of the 
country, “The Four Horsemen.” Writing of the game played with the 
Army in New York that year, he said: 


Outlined against a blue-gray October sky, the Four Horsemen 
rode again. In dramatic lore, they are known as Famine, Pestilence, 
Destruction and Death. These are only aliases. Their real names are 
Stuhldreher, Miller, Crowley and Layden. They formed the crest of 
the South Bend Cyclone before which another fighting Army football 
team was swept over the precipice at the Polo Grounds yesterday after- 
noon as 55,000 spectators peered down on the bewildering panorama 
spread on the green plain below.6 


We cannot say with certainty that the team of 1924 has been the 

greatest of Notre Dame’s teams, but it certainly caught the popular 

fancy to an extraordinary degree. It embodied not only power, but 

extraordinary speed and versatility. Rockne came in for his share of 
4 Ibid., 219 


5 Thid., Ill, (1924-25), 8, 41. 
6 Ibid: 43. 
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credit, which was only just. The Alumni and old students testified their 
admiration by presenting the coach with a fine Studebaker sedan, which 
was driven on the playing field just before game time on November 15th. 
The grateful Rockne said that he and his wife and all the little “Rocks” 


would have something lovely wherewith to remember the donors.’ 


It was this 1924 team that was acclaimed throughout the country 
as the All-American champions. The title was undisputed. The 
Bonniwell trophy that year came to Notre Dame as a permanent 
possession. A condition of the gift required that its award should be 
voted unanimously. It was the first year that the award had been made 
to any school, for the six previous years in which the trophy had been 
offered, the ee. making the award had 3 not been unanimous in its 
er : 


All this athletic success brought with it some inevitable headaches. 
Some ill advised and unauthenticated stories seemed to imply that Notre 
Dame was lax regarding the eligibility rules. This unfavorable publicity 
was counteracted by Father (later Bishop) George Finnigan who, as 
Vice-President of the University, was also chairman of the Athletic 
Board of Control. He pointed out that, although Notre Dame was 
not a member of the Western Conference, it kept the Conference rules. 
The Board, he said, determines the amateur standing of all athletes, and 
does not interfere with the disciplinary authorities in any action they may 
take against an athlete who has violated the rules of the University. 
The Board, moreover, disqualifies any member of the University teams 
who has been guilty of ungentlemanly conduct or who has been found 
delinquent in studies.® 

Father Finnigan published the eligibility rules. They are models 
of athletic purity. There is in them, even, a tendency to lean backwards 
to satisfy certain critics who didn’t want to be satisfied. They were the 
ones who would say: “The Rules are fine on paper. But there must 
be some way you get around them!” 1° Particular emphasis was laid 
on the question of delinquency in studies. On this point, the coach was 
to furnish a list of the players he intended to use in any contest. This 
list was gone over the day before a game, and if a player were down 
in any of his studies, his name was eliminated from the list. 


7 Ibid., 73. 
8 Ibid., 105 
9 Ibid., IV, (1925- 26), 8-9. 
10 Ib bela) 
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The largest crowd ever to see a Notre Dame football game turned 
out in Chicago on November 26, 1927 to witness the game with South- 
ern California. 114,000 fans crowded the seats at Soldiers’ Field. 
During the season, over 250,000 persons saw the Notre Dame team in 
action. It was estimated that of those who applied for tickets, over a 
quarter of a million could not be satisfied.1* 


Elmer Davis, who had some acquaintance with Notre Dame, wrote : 
“Incidentally, students of the Catholic schools of the state won about 
one half the prizes, which ought to reassure the Klansmen that Catholic 
Hoosiers are after all Hoosiers of purest ray serene. Perhaps it will, 
for Hoosier Catholicism contains one notable institution which never 
seems to have incurred the hostility that frowns upon the Pope and his 
other works—The Notre Dame football team.” 1 


* * * 


It will be remembered that after his term as President, Father Burns 
was out in search of endowment. Naturally, of course, his first points 
of contact would have been with and through the alumni of Notre 
Dame. “It is a regrettable fact that there has been comparatively little 
contact between the school and the alumni during past years,” wrote 
Father Walsh.1? “This condition, I believe, is about to disappear.” 
He alluded to the contacts being made by Father Burns and Father 
McGinn, as well as to the publication of The Notre Dame Alumnus, 
through whose pages the alumni were to be kept informed of happenings 
at the school, news of old students, and alumni, and an exposition of 
Notre Dame’s needs. 


Thomas T. Cavanaugh, ’97, prodded the alumni a bit by saying 
that the topic of loyalty was usually discussed from the viewpoint of the 
old student—he ought to be loyal to his Alma Mater, and, as he said, 
this was usually the prelude to a touch, which was orthodox enough. 
But there was another aspect of this question, the loyalty of Alma Mater 
to the alumni. And in this respect, the University had done more than 
her share. 


.... Toa man who has been away from Notre Dame for twenty- 
five years, nothing could strike him more forcibly than this genuine 


friendship felt by the men of Holy Cross toward the old students. 


Die Ibid.s) V1.. (1927-28), 177. 
12 Elmer Davis, Have Faith in Indiana, Oct., 1926, pp. 623-624. 
13 Notre Dame Alumnus, I, (1922-23), 3. 
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... Instinctively, you feel that right there at old Notre Dame, there are 
as fine a lot of men as you could meet, and they’re pulling for you 
all the time, and with you, heart and soul at every stage of the game, 
and at every turn of the road—a perpetual link of sincerest interest 
and unswerving fealty... . 

.... It is my conviction that the old students returning to Notre 
Dame will find more genuine friends and sincere well-wishers than is 
possible anywhere else. . . . 

.... Notre Dame is ever loyal to its old students, and interested 
deeply in everything they are doing. . . . When it comes to loyalty, 
first, hand it to the old College and the men of Holy Cross—they are 
the salt of the earth. . . .14 


What sort of response did Father Burns get from the Alumni in 
his search for endowment? Father Burns made two observations: first, 
the money he had raised, he said, came mostly through the interest and 
cooperation of the alumni. In the light of subsequent reckoning, this 
statement must be considerably modified. Actually, men who were not 
Alumni, who had even no connection with the University, contributed 
such a sum that the alumni suffer badly by comparison. The second 
thing observed by Father Burns was that a very large proportion of 
the alumni and old students were wholly uninterested and maintained 
a passive attitude. ‘This lack of interest, felt Father Burns, was due to 
the lack of understanding among the old students of the present con- 
ditions at Notre Dame.+° 


Albert R. Erskine, chairman of the Board of Lay Trustees, whose 
generosity toward Notre Dame was remarkable, declared that at that 
time, Notre Dame had need of a ten million dollar endowment fund. 
Mr. Erskine had given $50,000 personally to the fund; the Studebaker 
Corporation, of which he was the head, had contributed $100,000, And 
it was largely through Mr. Erskine’s exertions and directive effort, that 
$350,000 was raised in and around South Bend.'® 


In the earlier days, it was Father William Moloney who had organ- 
ized the alumni as a helpful ally of the University. Father Moloney 
was a gentleman of consummate integrity. His duties as Secretary of 
the University, charged with all student accounts, brought him the 
name of a “hard man.” Discerning students, and all the alumni, knew 
him, however, as a man whose judgment might be trusted. He revived 


14 Ibid., 39. 
15 Ibid., 13. 
16 Ibid., 7-8. 
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the “Alumni Association” and made it more active and vocal. His 
work was passed on to Al Ryan, ’20, who did a splendid job as editor 
of The Notre Dame Alumnus until January, 1926, when James Arm- 
strong, *25, took over. Armstrong has been at that post for the past 
sixteen years, and has done much to create a genuine interest among the 
alumni. Credit for the reorganization of the Alumni Association at 
Notre Dame, however, belongs to Ryan. Before the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation, Ryan stated his views. His suggestions were 
practical: keep before the alumni the resolution to maintain the high 
moral and intellectual ideals of their college days; formulate a program 
whereby the alumni may learn, not only of the athletics of the institu- 
tion, but also of its primary work—its policies on education and scholar- 
ship; employ a full-time secretary who shall have no other duties than 
those of the alumni office; keep a complete record of alumni, with 
correct addresses and business occupations, and publish an alumni 
directory.*" 


Since taking over the position of Alumni secretary and editor of 
The Notre Dame Alumnus, Armstrong has carried out all of Ryan’s 
suggestions, and added a few good ones of his own. The first annual 
meeting of the Alumni Board was held on February 20, 1926. One of 
the things recommended was the Alumni Placement Bureau, whereby 
local alumni clubs in various localities would attempt to create positions 
and employment for Notre Dame men, particularly those who had 
lately been graduated. Also the celebration of Universal Notre Dame 
night was encouraged.*® 


In connection with the alumni of Notre Dame, there is an almost 
unanimous opinion that Warren A. Cartier, ’87, deserves foremost 
mention. From the time of his graduation until his death in 1934, he 
manifested a selfless and devoted spirit. His years of service cannot 
be measured in terms of time or money. He was not a very wealthy man, 
but he gave much more than his share to his Alma Mater. Old Cartier 
Field is only one of his benefactions. With the exception of two years 
between 1908 and 1926, Mr. Cartier acted as the treasurer of the 
Alumni Association. Even in 1926 he was unanimously elected once 
more to that office, but his sincere protestations were finally acknowl- 
edged, and Walter Duncan, ’12, was elected to succeed him.'9 

17 Ibid., IV, (1925-26), 69-72. 


18 Ibid., 173-177. 
19 Ibid., V, (1926-27), 213. 
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Father Walsh had need of what was called a “Student Loan Fund.” 
There were many deserving students who, for want of some small 
thing, like a suit of clothes or a set of law books, would have found it 
impossible to stay at Notre Dame, unless someone could furnish them 
with these things. It was Father Walsh’s idea that from this fund, the 
temporary wants of such students might be satisfied, with the under- 
standing that the money should be refunded when the student found 
it possible to do so. James J. Phelan of Boston, one of the lay-trustees, 
gave Father Walsh $5,000 for this purpose; other individuals brought 
the sum to $7,500. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Rowley of San Antonio established, in 1926, 
a $12,000 fund for a scholarship. Their son, Edwin G. Rowley, a stu- 
dent at Notre Dame, was killed in an automobile accident while return- 
ing to the campus on Nov. 20, 1925.7° 


When Frank B. Phillips, brother-in-law of William P. Breen, died 
in 1927, he was most generous in his remembrance of Notre Dame, 
carrying out, it is true, the wishes of Mr. Breen. From this endowment, 
the University received negotiable securities to the amount of over 
$230,000, and real estate appraised at over $77,000. Until the death 
of Mrs. Breen, his sister, Mr. Phillips wished her to receive the income 
from interest after the money had been safely invested by the Board 
of Lay Trustees. At her death, the entire sum was to go to Notre 
Dame. One half of the income was to be used for the education of the 
seminarians or priests of Holy Cross, the other half for the education 
of poor and deserving students at Notre Dame. Mr. Phillips did not 
wish the scholarship fund to be called after himself, but rather for 
three priests at Notre Dame for whom he had had the greatest admira- 
tion, Fathers Thomas E. Walsh, Daniel E. Hudson, and John W. 


Cavanaugh.”! 


Boetius Sullivan of Chicago offered to build a radio station at Notre 
Dame in memory of his father, Roger Sullivan. When asked if he would 
endow also for its maintenance, Mr. Sullivan thought he could not. 
It was with regret, therefore, that the University authorities felt obliged 
to refuse the kind offer. Later on, some scholarships were given as a 
substitute for the proposed radio station.” 


20 Ibid., IV, (1925-26), 138. 

21 Ibid., VI, (1927-28), 10. Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, No. 2, 
1942, pp. 85-86. 

22 Scholastic, LVIII, (1924-25), 714; LX, (1926-27), 236; LXI, (1927-28), 360. 
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During Father Walsh’s administration the Byron V. Kanaley Prize 
was established, to be awarded annually to the senior monogram ath- 
lete adjudged the most exemplary as student and leader of men; as 
also the William Mitchell Memorial award to the student who should 
write the best play of the year.?° 


Walter George Smith of Philadelphia, an attorney by profession, 
was awarded the Laetare Medal in 1923. He had been president of 
the American Bar Association in 1917; later, president of the Federation 
of Catholic Societies of Pennsylvania; member of the Commission for 
Near East Relief; and member of President Harding’s advisory com- 
mittee on the limitation of armaments. He had done some creditable 
writing, also, in the fields of history and legislation. 


The following year, 1924, the Letare Medal was given to Charles 
D. Maginnis, well known Boston architect. Mr. Maginnis had long 
been an outstanding figure in the field of ecclesiastical architecture. 
In 1908 he was already a member of the Municipal Art Commission 
of Boston; shortly thereafter, a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects; member of the Massachusetts State Art Commission since 
1911; and numerous other artistic organizations. 


In 1925, the award was most sincerely tendered to Albert F, Zahm, 
one of Notre Dame’s own sons. Of his amiable character, his scholarly 
attainments and his inventive genius, we have spoken in an earlier 
chapter.?4 Certainly, at Notre Dame, no other recipient had as yet 
been so popular a choice. 


Edward Nash Hurley (LL.D. 718) was the Letare Medalist of 
1926. The son of poor parents, he had come up the hard way, but by 
his industry and genius for administration, had become not only wealthy 
but immensely respected. His Catholicity was deep and profound. His 
patriotism, too, led him into a field where his leadership helped im- 
measurably in winning World War I. In 1914 he had been appointed 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission. In April, 1917, Woodrow 
Wilson made him a member of the Red Cross War Council, later, a 
member of the War Trade Board; and on July 28, 1917, Wilson 
appointed him chairman of the United States Shipping Board, in which 


capacity he was able to show a remarkable return for the four billion 


23 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, XXXVII, No. 2, 1942, 90-91. 
24 Cf. supra Chap. XV. 
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dollars which he had had to expend. President Coolidge was so im- 
pressed by Mr. Hurley’s achievements that he made him, first, a member 
of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, and then a member of 
the committee which adjusted the Belgian, Italian and other war debts.?° 


An outstanding Catholic actress, Margaret Anglin, was selected as 
the recipient in 1927. Besides being an exemplary Catholic, Miss Anglin 
had for years been an accomplished artist on the dramatic stage. The 
award was very timely, for it brought to the attention of Catholic actors 
and audiences the fact that the stage was not necessarily, as so many 
had supposed, a place where Catholic faith and Catholic morals had 
little place.?° 


Jack J. Spalding of Atlanta, Georgia, received the Letare Medal in 
1928. By profession a lawyer, Mr. Spalding had received not only the 
esteem but even the veneration of his chosen locale. His Catholic life 
and his indisputable moral character had done much to elevate, in a 
non-Catholic atmosphere, the reputation of the Church. Of his counsel 
and money, he had been more than generous with the Church. He 
was a daily attendant at Mass, and a weekly communicant. When he 
received the Medal, it was at one of the most brilliant social functions 
ever held in that southern city.?7 


* * € 


Under Father Walsh’s administration there was a new impetus 
toward student publications. The Knights of Columbus, who, years 
before, had established on the campus the first university council of that 
organization, published the Santa Maria, a quarterly largely devoted 
not only to news of the national organization, but especially to the 
happenings of the local council.?® 


In April of 1923 there was a general clamor for a daily newspaper 
at Notre Dame. There was, on the part of the administration, a great 
deal of skepticism as to its success, particularly from a financial point 
of view. However, under a faculty board of control, it was launched 
on May 20, 1923. Really, it was not a daily. It appeared only three 
or four times a week. The Daily, from the journalistic point of view, 
was fairly well taken care of, but it had a stormy financial history. 


25 Notre Dame Alumnus, IV, (1925-26), 163-165. 
26 Ibid., V., (1926-27), 229. 

27 Ibid., VI, (1927-28), 294. 

28 Scholastic, LVI, (1922-23), 453. 
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In the meantime, the Scholastic, deserting its traditional program of 
news for the campus, had, under the able direction of George Shuster, 
become largely a literary organ. Instead of a weekly, it became a 
monthly magazine, and continued to publish stories and articles of more 
than passing interest. 


The Notre Dame Daily appeared for the last time on June 15, 1924. 
Father Walsh had asked his Board of Publications about the advisability 
of continuing the Daily. Ina report, dated August 1, 1924, that Board 
eyed the paper with a gangrenous eye. It said, first, that it had not 
achieved its objective in becoming a bulletin for the students, particularly 
the day students; second, that it had brought about discord rather than 
harmony between different groups; that the circulation department had 
been negligent in its distribution of the paper; that no one would assume 
the editorial responsibility for more than a few weeks; and finally, that 
it was horribly in debt, a debt which the University was finally forced 


to assume.2? 


The department of Chemistry published the first number of The 
Catalyzer in 1923. It was only a mimeographed sheet, but it bore the 
imprint of Father Nieuwland’s influence. It was truly a credit to the 
department and, as time went on, received favorable notice beyond the 
bounds of the campus.®° 


The Law Department began the Notre Dame Lawyer in November 
of 1925. In the very first number the contributions set a high standard. 
Nicholas Murray Butler among others, blessed the venture.** In these 
later years publication has grown in size and merit. Since the fall of 
1932 it has been issued quarterly. 


In the summer of 1928 Father Walsh’s second term as President _ 
and superior expired. For six years, the maximum period of office per- 
mitted by Canon Law, Father Walsh had given his best to Notre Dame. 
Through his prudent judgment, his unselfish zeal, his remarkable fore- 
sight, his limitless tact, and his striking courage, he not only saved all 
the academic ground gained by Father Burns, but also began the build- 
ing of the “greater Notre Dame.” It had been gruelling labor, and 
often thankless. A less calm and patient president might have become 
a bit restive, but Father Walsh’s native good humor as well as his 


29 Report of the Board of Publications, August 1, 1924. UNDA. 
30 Scholastic, LVI, (1924-25), 237. 
31 Notre Dame Lawyer, I, 10. 
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trust in God’s providence, helped him round out a most useful adminis- 
tration. Relieved of power and authority, he was tremendously re- 
joiced. Responsibility was never of his choosing. He returned to the 
class-room, and joyfully taught—still teaches—his courses in history. 
With more leisure to read and study, he augmented, if posible, his 
reputation as a teacher. 


In the midst of the Chapter in which his successor, Father Charles 
O’Donnell, was chosen, there was a fierce electrical storm on June 29th. 
Lightning struck the old engineering buildings. The loss was a severe 
one, not only because of the resulting damage to the buildings, but also 
because the personal records of Professors Caparo and Benitz were 
destroyed. Although Father O’Donnell’s election had not yet been 
announced, Father Walsh felt, with some satisfaction: “The problem 
of a new engineering building will be someone else’s headache.” *? 


32 Notre Dame Alumnus, VII, (1928-29), 8. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Charles L. O’Donnell, twelfth President. Early life, studies, 
and teaching days. Army chaplain. Elected Provincial. Building 
program. Endowment and gifts. 


e<@ HARLES LEO O’DONNELL, the twelfth president of 
the University of Notre Dame, was born at Greenfield, 

Indiana, on November 15, 1884. He was the youngest 
of six children. It was from Donegal that both his parents, Neil and 
Mary O’Donnell, had come to America. Mary Gallagher O’Donnell 
was born in the little fishing village of Killybegs, and Neil O’Donnell 
was a native of Ardara, but seven miles distant. Years later, Charles 
O’Donnell wrote of his parents: 


But this I like to think of, whatever may befall: 
When she came up from Killybegs and he from Ardara, 
My father met my mother on the road, in Donegal.1 


When Charles was ready to go to school, the O’Donnell family 
moved from Greenfield to Kokomo, and there, under the care of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, the young lad entered the parochial school. The 
Sisters gave excellent accounts of his studies and deportment. He was 
earnest and serious and it was not long before the pastor, Father Francis 
Lordeman, knew there was something especially fine about Charles. 
Although the boy loved fun and games and did his share of rough- 
housing, there were moments in which his modest piety led Father Lorde- 
man to feel that the boy was perhaps destined for the altar. It was 
not long before the priest learned that the same thought was growing 
in the mind of the boy. 


In 1899, Charles had completed his studies at the parochial school. 
Father Lordeman suggested that he write to the head of the seminary 
at Notre Dame, asking for admission as a candidate for the priesthood 
in the Congregation of Holy Cross. Father Cavanaugh answered in 
his usual tender fashion: 


My dear Boy: 


Your letter was satisfactory in every respect, and I am happy to 
tell you that you may report at the seminary for study on Sept. 5, at 


1 O'Donnell, ‘A Road in Ireland,” Cloister and Other Poems, Macmillan, 1922. 
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the latest. If you come a little earlier, you will be welcome. 

You will find in the seminary a number of most excellent young 
men. And if you are not perfectly happy, the fault will be entirely 
your own. From the cheerful tone of your letter, and Father Lorde- 
man’s letter regarding you, I judge you will not only be happy your- 
self, but contribute materially to the happiness of others... . 2 


Father Lordeman brought young O’Donnell to Notre Dame and 
presented him to Father Cavanaugh. It was the good fortune of O’Don- 
nell that his first formative years were spent under Father Cavanaugh. 
As it developed, Charles O’Donnell was to become a writer of real dis- 
tinction, and at that time Notre Dame had no better judge of good 
literature, and the making of good literature, than Father John Cava- 


naugh. 


From Father Cavanaugh’s conferences and conversations, Charles 
O’Donnell saw the glorious necessity of becoming not only a good 
priest, but a learned one. Throughout his studies he kept in mind that 
he must prepare himself in a thorough manner for his future teaching 
days. He never forgot Father Cavanaugh’s injunction that “good 
teaching is really a sort of sacramental action, a communication of 
spirit.” O’Donnell was fortunate in that opportunities for a more com- 
plete education would be afforded him than had been afforded to the 
young priests of Cavanaugh’s time. In rhetoric and literature Charles 
O’Donnell showed marked aptitude, and as he began to write, his style 
displayed vigor and grace. Above all, he had the happy faculty of 
restraining his speech until he had found the word which really expressed 
his thought. His style was not as fluid as Father Cavanaugh’s, but it 
was much more exact, and although he had, indeed, a native talent for 
good writing, he labored and sweated in his task. 


At the end of his freshman year in college, in 1903, he went to the 
Novitiate to put on the clerical garb of a seminarian. After a year’s 
time, he returned to Holy Cross Seminary to complete his college course. 
The well-filled note-books he has left attest to his avidity and good- 
taste in literature. He delighted particularly in the visiting celebrities 
who lectured in Washington Hall, William Howard Taft, Cardinal 
Gasquet, Henry James, Douglas Hyde, Seumas MacManus. He him- 
self was doing considerable writing, and toward the middle of his junior 
year was chosen as one of the editors of the Scholastic. Moreover, he 
was an excellent debater, with splendid powers in rebuttal. 

2 Cavanaugh to O’Donnell, UNDA, May 14, 1899. 
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His graduating class was that of 1906. The students had, for some 
time, entertained the idea of editing a year-book. It was the fashion at 
most universities, so why not at Notre Dame? Around New Years, 
1906, it was decided to go ahead with the idea, and young O’Donnell 
was chosen to be the editor-in-chief of the first “Dome.” It was not 
only a very fine book, but it more than paid for itself. The editors, 
after all the 1500 copies were sold, were able to hand the President of 
the University a check for $500, a partial payment for a new hall on 
the campus! 


Charles O’Donnell was chosen to compose and read the class poem 
at the graduating exercises. That was not all. Bishop Alerding pinned 
on his breast the Quan Medal, the award given to the senior having the 
best record in the Classical Courses, as well as the Meehan Medal for 
the best English essay. It made Neil and Mary O’Donnell, sitting in | 
the audience, very happy. They were happier still when Charley told 
them that he was going to give the medals to the Novitiate, where they 
were collecting gold for a new chalice. 


In the fall of 1906 Charles O’Donnell entered Holy Cross College 
at Washington. There he would not only study his theology, but would 
take classes at the Catholic University leading to his specialty, English 
literature. Around one figure of English letters, O’Donnell had built 
considerable interest. That was Francis Thompson. It had been 
Father Thomas Crumley, when O’Donnell was still an undergraduate 
at Notre Dame, who had introduced him to the works of Thompson. 
In Washington, this interest still continued, and O’Donnell wrote to 
all the likely people in England, particularly to the Meynells, to learn 
more about the life of the unfortunate English poet. 


Early in 1909, Father Morrissey, the Provincial, indicated that he 
desired O’Donnell to work for his doctorate. With his superior’s per- 
mission, he passed the summer of 1909 at Harvard, taking a good 
“stiff course in Anglo-Saxon,” a requisite for the doctorate in English. 
When it came to writing his thesis, after he had returned to Washing- 
ton, he once more settled on his earlier favorite, and produced “A study 
of the Prose Works of Francis Thompson.” In 1910 the Catholic Uni- 
versity awarded him his doctorate, and he then returned to Notre Dame 
where he was ordained a priest on the 24th of June. 


For two years Father O’Donnell resided in one of the residence halls 
on the campus. Study and intellectual pursuits were so much a part of 
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his life that he was relieved of the distractions attendant upon prefecting, 
and was asked to reside in the comparative quiet of the Presbytery and 
assist Father Hudson in editing The Ave Maria. Particularly in the 
field of poetry, his judgment was trusted. His own verse, especially 
that which touched on religious subjects, manifested deep theological 
knowledge, a delving into the mysteries of faith, from which he ex- 
tracted a brilliant beauty clothed in striking simplicity. As a teacher 
he was orderly, masterful and inspiring. His cold, appraising eye, now 
and then augmented by a phrase of icy irony, was sufficient to maintain 
strict discipline. For the talented, he had a warm and cordial sympathy. 
English ‘C” under Charles O’Donnell was something to remember. 


When the priests of the University were asked to volunteer as chap- 
lains in 1917, Father O’Donnell’s name was one of the first on the list. 
In January, 1918, clad in his chaplain’s uniform, Charles O’Donnell 
said goodbye to his students and his faculty friends. By March he was 
writing from France: 


....We had a delightful ocean voyage. ... We had Mass on ship- 
board and crowded attendance, also many confessions and commun- 
ions. There was one first communion, that of a young soldier who had 
been baptized in camp, but had not, owing to quarantine, been able 
afterwards to get to Mass. Never have I seen a more beautiful soul. 
He was like John the Evangelist, or the Polish trooper found upon the 
battlefield—you will recall the incident described in “French Win- 
dows.” Only this lad was in perfect physical condition, his mattyr- 
dom yet before him. I felt it would be that. Honestly, there was about 
him the consecration and the sanctity of innocence, and death, and 
paradise. | 

.... After leaving the harbor city, we traveled inland by rail 
through country as historic as picturesque. Everywhere, we are cheered 
by the people, the children being especially friendly. “Good morning,” 
they sweetly urge, with profound disregard for the actual time of 
day... .3 


A month later, he writes to Father Cavanaugh: 


.... I say Mass every morning in a church where the bells were 
silenced by Schrecklichkeit, but whose walls and roof still stand and 
are the holy place, though all around lie ruins. The room in which I 
write—I am billeted in town—was usurped by German officers in their 
three weeks occupancy here. But the little French town is now filled 
with the bright faces of the youngest and, I think, the bravest of 
all the armies of the world, only waiting their chance and the ripe hour 


3 Scholastic, LI, (1917-1918), 436. 
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to strike and strike hard for all those sanctities which are at bottom 
Catholic in religion, democratic and American in government. Those 
lads are not thinking of these things in those terms, of course, but 
there is not one of them but knows that the “Gott mit uns” of the 
German belt-buckle is not the God free men should adore. 


.... I have just returned from saying Mass in the old shell- 
shattered church where I had a congregation of about seven hundred 
Catholic soldiers. It was a low Mass and there was a simple sermon. 
What faith these lads have! Last Saturday a week ago, I heard con- 
fessions for three or four hours standing out in the barracks yard. 
It was as public as the street corner but nobody minded.... They 
come up beside you and stand, bareheaded, and tell their little story, 
then go and stand up by the wall and say their penance, bless them- 
selves, and are gone. 


.... Joyce Kilmer is in town, about a mile from me. He is Ser- 
geant Kilmer now, and has a fine record as a soldier. Officers and 
men are very fond of him. He is the same quiet, serene personality we 
knew at home. With war, as with most other experiences, you get out 
of it what you bring to it, and Joyce entered it a true poet and a real 

4 


To Brother Alphonsus, the rector of Brownson Hall, who had shown 
Father O’Donnell the charm of bird lore at Notre Dame, he wrote the 
same month: 


.... L heard merles for the first time down where we first stopped 
in France and a splendid songster which they call “chardonnerais” 
(and which may not be spelt anything like that). But there is nothing 
like the variety of birds here that there is at home. They sing, though, 
and I understand their French better than I do that of the human 
natives. This morning they almost made a High Mass out of my 
services in an old ruined church, such a choir they were... .5 


And toward the end of April, he described to Father Carrico the 


incidents of one of his Sundays: 


.... I just got back from the village where I said Mass. I made 
the trip in a side-car, you know—one of those demi-tasse bathtubs 
attached to a motorcycle. It was raining, of course, and I am still 
picking the gravel out of my face. For some of my congregation, it 
was the first Mass they had ever attended. Before vesting, I explained 
briefly the vestments, the lights, the language and the substantial 
meanings of the Mass, and afterwards gave a short sermon—never in 
my life to a more attentive audience. I read from the 16th chapter of 


4 O'Donnell to Cavanaugh, April, 1918, in Scholastic, Ibid. 502. 
5 O'Donnell to Bro. Alphonsus, April, 1918, in Scholastic, ibid., 520. 
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St. John, part of which forms the gospel of the day. “They will put 
you out of the synagogues; yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever kill- 
eth you, will think that he doth a service to God.” The application 
was startlingly direct. A whole countryside have been put out of their 
churches here and many of them killed by murderers whose motto is 
“God with us.” Immediately after I left town, so I was informed by 
one of the majors at dinner, there was a gas attack... .6 


During the summer of 1918 Father O’Donnell was assigned as 
chaplain to the 332nd Infantry, and was the first American Catholic 
chaplain to enter Italy with the United States forces. In France Father 
O’Donnell had not seen nearly as much action as had Fathers Walsh 
and Davis. And in Italy, the fighting was even more desultory. It 
was only a short time after his arrival at the Italian front that Austria 
sued for peace. After the armistice, Father O’Donnell went down to 
Rome with some of his regiment. Woodrow Wilson was there, and he 
hoped to get a sight of him, and obtain an audience with the Pope. 
All but the most necessary of audiences had been cancelled by the 
Vatican, although Father O’Donnell did manage to see Benedict XV at 
the public function for the beatification of Anna Maria Taigi.’ 


Returning to the Italo-Austrian front, he managed to visit a number 
of Notre Dame students. He wrote that he must shortly embark for 
Montenegro to assemble some of the soldiers of his regiment preparatory 
to embarking for America.? Toward the end of February, 1919, he was 
in Genoa, hoping soon to set sail for home.? By mid-April he was in 
New York. And by the end of the month it was announced in the 
Scholastic that Charles O’Donnell had come back to Notre Dame.?° 


In the summer of 1920 the General Chapter of the Congregation 
of Holy Cross named Father O’Donnell as Provincial of the United 
States Province. In such a position, he was the superior of the President 
of Notre Dame and was called upon constantly to assist in the develop- 
ment of the University. He was, comparatively speaking, a young 
man for the post of Provincial. His earnestness and good will were 
always apparent and he did what he could to promote the best interests 
of the University over which he was later to preside. In 1926, when 
he relinquished the provincialship, he was named First-Assistant to the 


6 O'Donnell to Carrico, April, 1818, in Scholastic, ibid., 555. 
7 Scholastic, LII, (1918-19), 288. 

8 Ibid., 433. 

9 Ibid., 367. 

10 Ibid., 447. 
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Superior General, and in 1928, saw himself elected to the presidency 
of the University. 


After the sage administration of Father Walsh, Father O’Donnell 
did not find himself immediately confronted with many pressing prob- 
lems. ‘The administrations of Father Burns and Father Walsh had 
given direction and vigor to whomsoever was to follow them. It is to 
Father O’Donnell’s credit that he perceived the academic vision of 
Father Burns, and the practical provisions that were characteristic of 
Father Walsh’s regime. Both were carried out and brought to further 
fruition. 


Father Walsh had begun the “new Campus” by the erection of the 
Dining Halls. It remained for Father O’Donnell to complete this new 
and beautiful plan. He did so with a touch lavish and artistic. The 
reader will recall that, due to Notre Dame’s prowess in athletics, the 
cry to erect a stadium was both earnest and constant. Father Walsh, 
in his wise judgment, had said: “No stadium, until proper housing 
facilities are provided on the campus.” In 1929 Father O’Donnell 
considered the time ripe for the erection of a stadium. After mature 
deliberation, work on the stadium was begun. The Osborn Engineering 
Company of Cleveland, which had previously erected twenty similar 
structures, offered the best design. It called for a structure 670 feet 
by 480 feet, in red brick with lime-stone trim, designed solely for foot- 
ball contests, seating 54,400 spectators. Two hundred and forty-four 
boxes, each seating six persons, were provided in front of the side sec- 
tions. These boxes were sold to friends of Notre Dame at from $1250 
to $3000, securing the donors to the best seats at all Notre Dame 
football contests for the ensuing ten years. The sale of these boxes 
would underwrite the initial expense in the erection of the stadium. The 
response was immediate and generous. Excavation was begun in the 
summer of 1929, and by the fall of 1930 the stadium was ready for 
occupation. The first game played in the stadium was against Southern 
Methodist University, on October 4th. The expert passing of the 
Texas aggregation gave Notre Dame some serious moments. Notre 
Dame finally won the game, 20-14. On the following Saturday, October 
11th, Navy came to Notre Dame for the dedication game. On the 
previous evening, about 20,000 persons gathered in the stadium, and 
heard Rockne, Father O’Donnell, and Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 


superintendent of the Naval Academy, speak solemn words of dedica- 
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tory calibre. The next day was as hot as a day in midsummer. The 
stadium was packed for the occasion. Notre Dame won, 26-2.11 


Sacred Heart Church, the campus chapel, had undergone no serious 
renovation since its completion in 1888. The lighting system was 
antiquated, Gregori’s frescoes had become clouded, and there were 
cracks in the walls. Mr. Wilfred E. Anthony, a New York architect, 
was asked to draw up plans for a renovation of the church. Father 
Lawrence Broughal was the University advisor on this occasion. The 
restoration was completed in 1931 and was highly satisfactory to every- 
one. In the church tower was placed a new automatic clock. The 
chimes were synchronized in such a fashion that the quarter hour would 
be indicated by a stroke of the bells. At stated intervals, a few bars 
of some Catholic hymn would be heard on the chimes. A few minutes 
after ten each night “Taps” would be sounded in the tower. 


* * 


Notre Dame’s college of Law had, for some time, been occupying 
cramped quarters in what had been formerly Chemistry Hall. In 1929 
Father O’Donnell asked Maginnis and Walsh, Boston architects, for 
a design for a new law building. They submitted a design for a very 
beautiful, graceful structure, collegiate Gothic in character, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $400,000. Work on the new building was begun 
in the fall of 1929. When the building was completed in the early 
fall of 1930, Notre Dame had a truly beautiful law building. It was 
three stories high, built of pressed brick, and lavishly decorated with 
Indiana limestone. At the southwest corner rose a handsome tower, 
with gracefully formed windows, and an attractive stone portico. Inside, 
on the lower floor, was a large conference room, so designed as to accom- 
modate four or five hundred. There was also a moot court. An im- 
pressive grand staircase rose from the front to the library and reading 
room on the second floor. This beautiful room, 98 feet by 51, has two 
lines of stone columns which support arches that carry the vaulted 
ceiling ribbed with oak. On October 7th, 1930, Cardinal Hayes of 
New York came to solemnly bless and dedicate the new structure. 


On November 8, 1930, Father O’Donnell received a letter from 
Edward Nash Hurley, Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


11 Alumnus, VII (1928-29), 271; VIII, (1929-30), 19; IX, (1930-31), 4, 48, 
59-61. 
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during the previous war, and Letare Medalist of 1926. The first 
paragraph of the letter read as follows: 


The University of Notre Dame is rendering valuable service to 
American industry by educating young men in its School of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, particularly because the University features 
the great importance of foreign trade to the future industrial develop- 
ment of our country. In recognition of this service, I wish to con- 
tribute to the University the sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
for the erection of a new building to be known as the College of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce.12 


Mr, Hurley’s gift was welcome indeed. He requested that Graham 
of Chicago should be retained as architect, and this was done. A two 
story structure, utilizing the same materials employed in the law build- 
ing, and constructed in the form of an “E,” rose in the spring of 1931. 
The building contains classrooms, accounting rooms and offices. In 
the center of the building is a memorial hall, two stories in height. 
Therein is mounted, in a pit, an eight foot aluminum globe, upon 
which is painted a map of the world. The revolving globe is raised 
and lowered by means of a hydraulic lift. On three sides of the hall 
are large cases in which are mounted trade maps of the various conti- 
nents. Outside, on the tower, is a copper ship in full sail. On May 
17, 1932, Mr. Hurley came, with other members of the Board of Lay 
Trustees, for the presentation and dedication of his gift. 


There was still need for more dormitory buildings. On March 2, 
1931, ground was broken for Alumni and Dillon Halls. Again, 
Maginnis and Walsh of Boston were the architects. The two new 
halls were to cost $950,000. They were to be by far the most preten- 
tious of the residence halls. It was Father O’Donnell’s dream that these 
new Gothic structures should combine all the beauty of medieval times 
with the practical necessities of the day. Together these halls house 
about six hundred students. They were so much more elegant than 
Howard, Morrisey and Lyons Halls, which had been dubbed “the 
Gold Coast,” that the students quickly applied to them the epithet of 
“Platinum Coast.” The inscriptions, the niches, the statuettes and 
figurines and plaques which decorate the exterior of these halls merit 
careful study. Alumni and Dillon Halls were opened to the students 
in the fall of 1931. 


12 Hurley to O’Donnell, Nov. 8, 1930. O'Donnell Papers, UNDA. 
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In the spring of that same year, 1931, the University was glad to 
announce a $300,000 gift from a former alumnus, John F, Cushing. 
When he came to Notre Dame as a student in the first decade of the 
century, John Cushing was a poor boy. At the close of the school year 
in 1905, when Father Morrissey was president, John called on Father 
Morrissey to make what was a sad announcement. He said that, due 
to lack of funds, it would be impossible to return to Notre Dame the 
following year. Father Morrissey, knowing John Cushing’s fine record 
as a student, said that he was to return anyhow; that he was not to 
bother his head about finances; that the University would see to it 
that he got his degree. Father Morrissey told him that he felt sure he 
would repay the University in his own good time. So John came back 
and was graduated a civil engineer in the class of 1906, as a class- 
mate of Father Charles O'Donnell. In his letter to Father O’Donnell, 
Mr. Cushing wrote: 


Being deeply impresseed with “The Needs of the University” as 
so clearly set forth by you in The Alumnus of January, 1930, and 
because I find at Notre Dame the conditions that make for the two- 
fold training of great engineers in all the departments of engineering, 
a technical training that ranks with the best and a training in character 
foundation nowhere excelled, and because I feel I owe Notre Dame 
a debt of gratitude which I can never fully discharge, I ask you to 
accept from me a gift of three hundred thousand dollars toward the 
erection of a hall of engineering to serve the immediate needs of the 
College of Engineering and to meet the expectations of older men like 
me who confidently look back to Notre Dame to produce the men 
that are to carry on.13 


The John F. Cushing Hall of Engineering was designed by Francis 
Kervick, head of the architectural department of the University. It was 
to be erected adjacent to the new Law Building, and was to conform, 
both in materials and in structure, to the newer buildings we have 
mentioned. The building was designed in three sections: the first, 
containing class and drafting rooms, is three stories in height; the second, 
for various laboratories and machine shops, is two stories high. Between 
the two sections is a single floor court with various laboratories and an 
assembly room seating about six hundred persons. 


This munificent gift is all the more remarkable when we consider 
the fact that when Mr. Cushing made it, he was not a wealthy man. 


13 Cushing to O’Donnell, in Alumnus, TX, (1930-31), 328. 
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In fact, when John Cushing died in an airplane crash in October, 1935, 
there was very little left of his fortune with which to provide for his 
large family. It is true, he would undoubtedly have increased his wealth 
had he lived. But no one knew better than John Cushing the precarious 
nature of human life, and the fact that he made the gift when he did, 
running the risk of leaving his family without great wealth, augments 
the generous character of the man and lends lustre to his delicate 
conscience. Father Morrissey’s confidence in John Cushing was well 


justified. 


The erection of so many new buildings made apparent the in- 
adequacy of the old heating plant. Accordingly, in the fall of 1931, 
Father O’Donnell, on the advice of Father Steiner, requested Albert 
Kahn of Detroit to draw up plans for a new steam and water pumping 
plant. It was determined to place this functional building near St. 
Joseph’s Lake, some distance from the site of the old heating plant. 
The building, with all its equipment, cost a quarter of a million dollars. 
The day before Christmas, 1931, the first of the new boilers, un- 
poetically but realistically, was fired by Father O’Donnell.1* 


This vast building program, entailing the construction of eight large 
projects and costing in the neighborhood of $2,800,000, sets Father 
O’Donnell apart as one of the great builders of Notre Dame. It was 
Father O’Donnell’s good fortune that he was able to find the money 
for such a tremendous expansion. Others, notably Father Walsh, had 
paved the way. Indeed, the sacrifices and vision of hundreds of reli- 
gious, saving their pittance and contributing their mite, may all be said 
to have made such expansion possible. 


To Father O’Donnell is also attributable the establishment of a 
new seal or coat-of-arms. The old seal of the University was hardly 
distinguishable from that of the Congregation of Holy Cross, and 
Father O’Donnell felt the University should have something more dis- 
tinctive of her traditions and history. He asked Pierre de Chaignon 
la Rose of Harvard University to submit drawings. By the beginning 
of 1931 Mr. La Rose sent on, in color, his idea of appropriate armorial 
bearings. It consisted of a shield with a clear blue field and cross of 
gold—these colors being those of the Blessed Virgin, to whom Notre 
Dame was dedicated. At the base of the shield are two wavy lines of 


14 Scholastic, LXV, (1931-32, 5, 14; 11, 15. 
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silver and above them, to the left, is a silver star, another symbol of 
the Virgin, Star of the Sea. The waves indicate part of the University 
title “a lacu,” by the lake. The cross symbolizes the Congregation of 
Holy Cross, the religious community that founded and conducts the 
University. In front of the cross is an open book, representing the 
University as an institution of learning; upon the book are written the 
words “Vita, Dulcedo, Spes,” words taken from the “Salve Regina,” 
again symbolizing the dedication of all the University’s activities to 
the Mother of God.1° 


As may be imagined from Father O’Donnell’s program of expansion, 
the enrolment was steadily on the increase, in spite of the fact that a 
serious economic depression was in progress. Just as the preparatory 
department had been dropped under Father Burns, it was now thought 
better to get rid of the Minims. In the summer of 1929 the Minims 
were sent home, never to return as minims. It was not easy to see 
them go. A great deal of sentiment had attached itself to this institu- 
tion on which Father Sorin had looked with so much favor. A certain 
group favored the retention of the Minims as a sort of experimental 
school, a laboratory for the testing of the newer educational schemes 
and theories. But it was pointed out that St. Edward’s Hall, the home 
of the Minims, could be renovated during the summer and made ready 
for two hundred college men. St. Edward’s was opened to college 
men in September, 1929.1° 


There had been a lot of talk about Notre Dame’s wealth, particularly 
of the money that came to her through football. Indeed, the prosperous 
aspect of the campus, the beautiful buildings and the carefully kept 
grounds, may have furthered this persuasion of the general public. In 
January, 1930, Father O’Donnell opened the books to the curious and 
let them have a good look at the financial situation of the University. 
He first of all pointed out that, among schools of her size, Notre 
Dame’s endowment was one of the lowest in the country—merely a 
little over a million dollars. He indicated the figures for the year 1928- 
1929. Money received from tuition fees was little over half a million 
dollars ($590,106.26), while the total instructional expenses for the 
year were nearly a million dollars ($922,466.70). The income from 
the endowment, which could be used only for the salaries of lay pro- 


15 Alumnus, IX, (1930-31), 195. 
16 Jbid., VIII, (1929-30), 7, 
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fessors, yielded that year $62,508.10, whereas the total salaries for lay 
professors was $272,796.42, the endowment yielding a little less than 
one-fourth of the total cost of the lay professors. Father O’Donnell 
pointed out that the total tuition fees plus the income from endowment 
paid only about 70% of the total instructional expenses. It was clear 
to anyone who could read figures that Notre Dame’s “football money” 
was immediately needed to take care of the expenses of the University, 
and that the University was not getting rich on it.17 


Notre Dame’s friends and alumni have, during these past hundred 
years, donated a large number of scholarships. These benefactions have 
aided not only deserving students but also the University itself. There 
was a time when University funds could be invested at five or six per- 
cent interest. Of late years that condition no longer prevails. Some 
of the endowments for scholarships, made in contractual form, require 
the University to furnish the complete expenses of students, and often 
result at present in financial loss to the University. Father O’Donnell 
pointed outt® that the University itself, through student employment, 
had contributed the year previous (1927-1928) $170,000 to needy 
students. At the usual capital investment then in force, that sum 
represented a principal of nearly three and one-half million dollars. 


In 1930, a public announcement was made concerning a method for 
obtaining greater endowment. It was called “Living Endowment.” It 
was a plan whereby the living alumni would agree to give a certain 
amount of money each year to the University for the needs of the 
school. The scheme was not new. It had been tried at several insti- 
tutions, in some of them with outstanding success. Frank Hayes, 714, 
had made a special study of the method as employed at Dartmouth 
and Northwestern. 

Living endowoment means that the alumni of a school, by contrib- 
uting annually to the support of their school as much as individual 


circumstanaces permit, can make the alumni body substitute for a 
large permanent endowment. . . .19 


In this connection, it was pointed out that all Notre Dame graduates, 
if not in justice, at least in equity, really had a debt to Notre Dame. 
The tuition fees never covered the actual cost of an education at Notre 

17 Ibid., 133. 


18 Ibid., VII, (1928-29), 145. 
19 Ibid., VIII, (1929-30), 136. 
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Dame. A conservative estimate calculated the difference between the 
actual cost and what was actually paid at one thousand dollars per 
capita. That is, each student who had graduated from Notre Dame 
actually cost the University one thousand dollars more than he had 
paid. It was estimated that, since there were five thousand graduates 
of Notre Dame, the total cost to Notre Dame had been in the neighbor- 
hood of five million dollars. The alumni, who had been the principal 
beneficiaries of such generosity, were asked, through “living endow- 
ment,” to remember this debt.?° 


Frank Hayes wrote that although the plan as adopted by Dartmouth 
had been in operation only a dozen years, and although the first year 
it yielded but five thousand dollars, at the end of the twelfth year the 
sum collected was $125,000, representing the equivalent of interest on 
paid endowment of two and one half million dollars. Jim Hope, 711, 
was the first to send in his contribution—a hundred dollars. By May 
the sum had grown to $1386; by June, $3569; by the end of the year, 
$5931.50. Subsequently, it developed that this drive for living endow- 
ment had been launched at an inauspicious time, for two reasons: the 
financial depression was effecting the alumni, and secondly, after the 
death of Knute Rockne, greater interest was taken in the campaign for 
a “Rockne Memorial” than in the living endowment. 


During Father O’Donnell’s six years as president, there were some 
notable gifts in the way of scholarships and fellowships. In the fall of 
1928 Mrs. Leonard N. Anson, and her two children, George Anson and 
Mrs. Mae Anson Donoghue, of Merrill, Wisconsin, gave $100,000 for 
four scholarships in perpetuity to be awarded to graduates of a high 
school in Merrill or its environs. The scholarships were given as a 
memorial for the late husband of Mrs. Anson. 


Mr. Matthew J. Carney, who had previously established two scholar- 
ships at the University, added another gift in 1929. He offered the 
sum of $25,000 for two scholarships, the interest of which was to take 
care of two students from Paducah, Kentucky. It was required that 
this gift was to serve the specified purpose of fifty years, after which 
time, the principal and any accrued interest would become the property 
of the University without restriction. 


In November, 1928, from the estate of Mr. P. C. Burns, of Chicago, 
20 Ibid., 139. 
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came a gift of $25,000, the interest from which was to be devoted to 
two graduate students in the Department of Electrical Engineering. 
In connection with this gift, Father O’Donnell said: 


Mr. Burns had never had any direct contacts with Notre Dame, 
not even to the extent of witnessing a football game. ... He knew the 
University only as the general public knows it, yet that knowledge 
was sufficient to inspire him with the confidence in us of which this 
gift is the practical proof. He was one of a large and, we like to 
believe, constantly increasing number of supporters to whom Notre 
Dame stands for much that Catholic education in general is trying 
to achieve. It ought to mean something to Notre Dame men that a 
comparative stranger, viewing our work from a distance, so to speak, 
should set such store by it and determine thus generously to help the 
good cause.21 


Father Nieuwland’s work in chemistry was attracting the attention 
of some of the great industrial companies of the country. Dupont, 
especially, was interested. In appreciation for Father Nieuwland’s 
spirit of research and important discoveries, the Dupont’s have made 
annual “grants” to the University for the Department of Chemistry. 
These grants further the work of certain graduate students. 


21 Ibid., VII, (1928-29), 69. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Laetare Medalists (1929-34). G. K. Chesterton. Frank Hering. 
Fathers Albertson and De Wulf. Knute Rockne. Charles Phillips. 
Father Hudson. 


(Co PPATHER O’DONNELL’S first Letare Medalist was Alfred 
E. Smith. During the political campaign between Smith 
and Hoover anti-Catholic bigotry had played an ugly role. 
Mr. Smith’s practical Catholicity placed him in the position of one 
defending his religion as well as the campaign platform of the Demo- 
cratic party. Smith’s courage and ability made him a willing martyr 
for his Faith, and, even though he was defeated in 1928, he was the 
most popular Catholic figure in America. In the spring of 1929 no 
more popular choice for the Letare Medal could have been made. 


The presentation of the Medal took place at a brilliant reception 
held on May 5th in the Plaza Hotel, New York. The Commissioner 
of Education for the State of New York, Frank Pierce Pont-Graves, 
delivered an address. Father O’Donnell then rose to make the speech 
of presentation, in which he said: 

Sir: This year the University admits you to the historic and dis- 
tinguished company of her Laetare Medalists. Your title to enroll- 
ment there is found in your long and honorable public career as a 
statesman and in the unsullied virtue of your private life, for both 
of which alike the soundness and sincerity of your Catholic Faith 
stand out as the moving force and radiant inspiration... .1 


Turning then to Cardinal Hayes, the Archbishop of New York, Father 
O’Donnell handed him the medal, which his Eminence pinned on the 
Japel of Governor Smith. There was a tremendous ovation, and this 
was repeated when a letter of sincere congratulation from Herbert 
Hoover, the President of the United States and Smith’s former 
opponent, was read. 


The Medalist for 1930 was Frederick P. Kenkel of St. Louis, director 
of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, a German Catholic organi- 
zation for the advancement of social science. Mr. Kenkel was not, 
of course, as well known as Alfred Smith, but his life and work was 
worthy of the honor bestowed upon him. He had already been made 


1 Notre Dame Alumnus, VII, (1928-29), 195, 320-321. 
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a Knight of St. Gregory by Pius X, and a Knight of the Holy Sepul- 
chre by the Patriarch of Jerusalem.” It happened that the Central 
Verein was celebrating its Diamond Jubilee in convention at Baltimore 
during the summer. Father Francis Wenninger went on for the cele- 
bration and, amidst the plaudits of the assembled delegates, presented 
the Letare Medal to Kenkel on August 17th.® 


In 1931 James J. Phelan of Boston, a lay trustee of the University, 
and a man noted for his national religious philanthropies, was awarded 
the Letare Medal. Mr. Phelan was a humanitarian of the finest type. 
The services he rendered to the suffering public during the time of 
great disasters and national calamities could not be too highly praised. 
Organized help, swift and efficient, was Jim Phelan’s contribution at 
the time of the San Francisco earthquake and fire, the Ohio flood, the 
Salem fire and the explosion at Halifax. His services to the United 
States during the first World War were truly outstanding. With the 
help of his committee he raised nearly a quarter of a billion dollars for 


the United War Work.* 
The Medalist for 1932 was Dr. Stephen J. Maher, of New Haven, 


Connecticut, an internationally known authority on tuberculosis. He 
had been named by two presidents of the United States, Coolidge and 
Hoover, as our representative to the International Tuberculosis con- 
ference. Dr. Maher was a man of great simplicity, interested only in 
the work of stamping out a disease from which so many of his fellow- 
men were suffering. His name was hardly known outside medical and 
scientific circles, but his choice as medalist for 1932 emphasized the 
University’s policy of determining the award on a basis of merit rather 
than fame.° 


John McCormack received the Letare Medal in 1933. Mr. McCor- 
mack’s choice was unique; he was the only figure of the concert stage 
to have been thus far honored. Though born at Athlone, Ireland, and 
though strongly Irish in his culture and his Catholicity, he became a 
naturalized citizen of the United States in 1919. His selection was 
immediately popular. This year of 1933 was also the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Letare Medal, and Father O’Donnell chose 


to make of it an occasion for great celebration. All the living Letare 


2 Ibid., VIII, (1929-30), 23. 

3 Ibid., IX, (1930-31), 6. 

4 Ibid., 263. 

5 Scholastic, LXV, (1931-32), 19, 9. 
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Medalists were invited to partake in the celebration which would be 
held on Commencement Sunday, June 4th, when the Medal would be 
conferred on McCormack. Only seven of that distinguished company 
could be present—Charles Maginnis, Dr. Stephen Maher, Margaret 
Anglin, Dr. James J. Walsh, Jack Spalding, and Alfred Smith. 


The exercises were held in the gymnasium. When Alfred Smith 
entered the band struck up “The Sidewalks of New York,” and the 
crowd roared its welcome. When John McCormack entered to the 
strains of the less glamourous but more pleasing “Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms,” his ovation was no less vociferous. 
Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne stepped to the microphone to open the 
celebration. After him, came Mr. Smith, whose chatty sallies of wit 
brought down the house. Dr. James J. Walsh spoke briefly about the 
men who had received the Letare Medal, and Margaret Anglin did the 


same for the women. 


Father O’Donnell, already bearing the signs of the long illness which 
was to be his last, then arose and read the citation. “Unheard beauties,” 
he said, “you have made audible. Simple, homely things you have 
taken from kitchen and fireside to the whiteness and brightness of the 
theaters. You have captured Irish ballads from cross-roads and country- 
sides, and by a wizardry of tone have transformed them into new, 
beautiful essences. You have made Ireland’s voice audible to millions 
who have never seen Ireland’s face.” After which, he pinned the Medal 
on McCormack’s lapel. 


McCormack was nervous as he approached the microphone, but he 
gave one of the best speeches of the day. He spoke of his utter 
embarrassment in the presence of such distinguished company, but 
admitted that he had, in his heart of hearts, longed for such recognition. 
For years, he said, he had followed the award with keen interest and 
almost with envy. The “Fighting Irish,” with such splendid Gaelic 
names as Carideo, Savoldi and Schwartz, must have wielded some “pre- 
Letare” influence, he thought. “In no sense of false modesty,” he 
continued, “do I now confess that I never thought that I would stand 
as I do here tonight with this precious medal on my breast. . . . Words 
are futile things at such a moment. . . . It would be so much easier for 
me to sing my thanks... .” And sing he did. For when he turned 
from the microphone, the crowd was instantly on its feet, clamoring for 


a song. He sang “The Prayer Perfect :” 
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Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain, 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again. 

And with the needy, 

O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! 


The words were James Whitcomb Riley’s, Father O’Donnell’s early 
idol and fellowtownsman. What must have been Father O’Donnell’s 
thoughts as he sat there listening, gaunt, drawn, and sick unto death? 


In the last year of his presidency, Father O’Donnell announced 
that Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady of New York had been awarded 
the Letare Medal for 1934. Mrs. Brady, a cultured and exemplary 
Catholic, had made use of her vast wealth in innumerable Catholic 
charities. Nor was her interest limited to merely Catholic enterprises. 
She had been very active, under Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in reliev- 
ing the distressed women in the serious financial depression of the times. 
Also, she was head of the Board of the Girl Scouts of America. She 
received the award in Rome, Rev. Julius Nieuwland making the pre- 


sentation.® 
* * x 


One of Father O’Donnell’s first interests upon taking office was to 
secure some outstanding figures who, if not permanently added to the 
faculty, might, as visiting lecturers, add prestige to the University. The 
one on whom he first settled was Hilaire Belloc, the noted English 
historian and controversialist. In September, 1928, Father O’Donnell 
wrote to Mr. Belloc inviting him to lecture to the summer school stu- 
dents the following year, since among them there were many doing 
graduate work.’ There was no reply to the letter for some time due 
to the fact, as it became later known, that Mr. Belloc was in Poland. 
A few weeks later, Father O'Donnell wrote renewing his request, and 
sending along his recent volume of poetry, A Rime of the Rood. 


Finally, on October 11th, Belloc answered, excusing his tardy 
response.® In his letter he said that his financial obligations were so 
6 Notre Dame Alumnus, XII, (1933-34), 200, 277. 


7 O'Donnell to Belloc, Sept., 1928, Presidents Letters, UNDA. 
8 Belloc to O’Donnell, Octt. 11, 1928, Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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heavy and that he was under contract to write so many things that he 
could not entertain the thought of coming to America for a course of 
lectures for less than one thousand pounds. He warned Father 
O’Donnell not to think him grasping, for he indicated that he was 
seriously in need of money and might make that much by staying at 


his desk in England. 


Father O’Donnell answered on November 23rd, agreeing to pay 
Mr. Belloc the sum of $5000 for a series of lectures in the spring, 
asking the noted lecturer to agree to stay for Commencement and 
deliver the address to the graduates, and accept an honorary degree.? 
For one reason or another, Mr. Belloc could not come to the United 
States. The following year, he did make the trip, and was engaged 
to visit Notre Dame. However, after he had reached New York, 
sickness forced him to return to England. 


With regard to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Father O’Donnell’s efforts 
were more productive of results. The President of the University first 
got in touch with Mr. Robert Sencourt, a friend of Mr. Chesterton’s, 
and asked him to approach the English controversialist and ask him if 
he would come to Notre Dame for a period of six weeks, preferably in 
the spring of 1930, to give two series of lectures, one on some phase 
of English letters, the other on English history. For these series of 
lectures, the University was prepared to offer $5000 and expenses from 
England to Notre Dame and return. 


Chesterton signified, through Mr. Sencourt, that the proposal was 
agreeable to him, but only on condition that Mrs. Chesterton should 
accompany him. One can understand this condition when we read an 
extract from a later letter to Father O’Donnell from Mrs. Chesterton: 


I feel somehow that we have never thanked you properly for all 
your goodness to us at Notre Dame. It must have been a bit of a 
nuisance to you to think for a man’s wife and his secretary—but you 
will have realized how impossible it would have been for him without 
us. No man was ever so dependent upon his belongings. No man was 
ever more compelled to carry his home with him wherever he might 
go... .10 


Miss Dorothy Collins, Chesterton’s secretary, wrote on June 21, 
1929, to say that the arrangements agreed to by Father O’Donnell were 


9 O'Donnell to Belloc, Nov. 23, 1928, Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
10 Mrs. G. K. Chesterton to O’Donnell, Nov. 17, 1930, Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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satisfactory and that they would present themselves at the University 
in the spring of 1930. But around Christmas time, 1929, Mr. Chester- 
ton was taken ill. In February, 1930, his secretary wrote saying the 
visit would have to be postponed until autumn. Father O’Donnell was 
disappointed, of course, but there was nothing to do but accept the 
lectures for the fall term.14 


The Chesterton party arrived at Notre Dame on the evening of 
October 4, 1930. The lectures began on the following Monday. On 
Friday the 10th, in the evening, the stadium was solemnly dedicated. 
Navy had come on fox the dedicatory game, and Father O’Donnell was 
busy with them. He had told Johnny Mangan, the University chauf- 
feur, to look after the Chestertons, and to see that they got into the 
stadium and that Mr. Chesterton had a seat on the platform from which 
the speeches were to be made. There were about twenty thousand 
people present, and when the students saw the magnificent bulk of 
Chesterton going toward the platform, they cheered wildly: “He’s a 
man! Who’s aman? He’s a Notre Dame man!” Chesterton turned 
nervously to Mangan, saying: “My, they’re angry!” “Angry!” ex- 
claimed Johnny, “golly, man, they’re cheerin’ you!” Whereat Chester- 


ton began such a fit of laughing and sputtering as almost to choke 
himself. 


It was a wild autumn. In the midst of all the excitement caused by 
another championship team and the visit of Chesterton, the campus had 
a hard time with its dignity. Chesterton’s lectures were very well 
attended. The students found them without much order, but always 
entertaining. And there was the man himself, nearly three hundred 
pounds of him, who, thinking of some delicious aside, would start to 
chuckle and so convulse the audience before he had said what he had 
to say, that they were in a constant state of good nature. The biggest 
surprise of all was that from such a mountain of brawn and brain, there 
should come only a thin trickle of sound. It was a constant strain to 
listen to him, but well worth the effort. When he returned after a few 
days in Canada (it was the time of Prohibition), he apologized that his 
voice should not have been in a better condition. He later spoke of 
his lectures in a very contrite fashion, saying they had been “inflicted 

. .on people who had never done me any harm. .. . An agonizing 
effort to be fair to the subtleties of the evolutionary controversy in 


11 Dorothy Collins to O’Donnell, June 21, 1929, Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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addressing the students of Notre Dame... . of which no record remains 
except that one student wrote in the middle of his blank note-book: 
‘Darwin did a lot of harm’.” 1” 


Students used to gather at the west door of Washington Hall before 
the lecture just to see Chesterton unloaded from Johnny Mangan’s 
limousine. It was an operation that took no little time and effort. The 
door would open, and a great black mass of broadcloth cape would 
begin to wiggle and then back forth from the door of the car. There 
were long moments of silent suspense, after which one would not have 
been surprised to hear the kind of cheer that rises at the successful 
launching of a battleship. One evening, Father O’Donnell invited the 
entire faculty to meet the Chestertons at a buffet supper. Chesterton 
sat there, balancing the delicate tea things on his capacious lap—on 
which you could have set a seven course banquet—being polite to the 


little groups which approached him. 


When the series of lectures was over, a special convocation of the 
faculty and students was held on the afternoon of November 5, 1930 
to honor Chesterton by conferring upon him the Doctorate of Laws. 
After the citation, which was read by Father Carrico, Father O’Donnell 
asked Chesterton to say a few words. Among other things, the new 
doctor said: 


There is always a bond between us that would make you tolerant 
of me, I know. I have only once before gone through a ceremony of 
this kind, and that was at the highly Protestant University of Edin- 
burgh, where I found that part of the ceremony consisted of being 
lightly touched on the head with the cap of John Knox. I was very 
much relieved to find that is was not part of the ceremony on the 
present occasion that I should, let us say, wear the hat of Senator 


I recall my first landing. ... It all seemed strangely alien, although 
I quickly discovered what kind and generous people the Americans 
ate. I did not feel like that at all when I came to America the second 
time. If you want to know why I felt different, the reason is in the 
name of your University. That name was quite sufficient as far as I 
was concerned. It would not have mattered if it had been in the moun- 
tains of the moon. Where she has erected her pillars, all men are at 
home, and I knew that I should not find strangers.13 


12 The Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1936, 233. 
13 Notre Dame Alumnus, IX, (1930-31), 108. 
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Another literary figure who came to the University to lecture was 
William Butler Yeats. He did not have the hearty welcome that was 
accorded Chesterton. His talk to the students on the Irish Renaissance 
did not strike a very sympathetic chord for he spoke mostly of an 
Ireland that was un-Catholic. Some thirty years previous, he had been 
at Notre Dame. We gather from certain documents that he was then 
anything but cordial to the Catholic point of view. After his second 
visit Father O’Donnell wrote to Tom Daly: 


He [Yeats} came in yesterday with a wild-eyed secretary, a Cap- 
tain Duncan from Dublin, and they left at noon today.... He read a 
few things of my own, mostly early Irish pieces, which he termed 
charming. Some of my later things he said he couldn’t follow, and . 
indeed as he read them—out loud, of course—I found them quite 
incomprehensible myself. The fellow, by the way, is positively 
“hipped” on psychical research, but on the whole he was much more 
human and agreeable than the somewhat snobbish and esoteric freak 
that he appeared to me thirty years ago.14 


Among the various Societies at the University, there was the Italian 
Club. Students of Italian parentage had come to the University in 
increasing numbers and, if for no other reason, it was a good thing for 
them to group together now and then to talk over questions of Italian 
culture and even politics. On one occasion, Pasquale Pirchio, professor 
of Italian, invited the Italian Consul at Chicago, Cavaliere Giuseppe 
Castruccio, to address the Italian Club. Father O’Donnell was present 
at the little dinner given in honor of the Consul and was pleased with 
Castruccio’s speech. It was, indeed, very creditable. In January, 1931, 
Father O’Donnell wrote to the Consul, thanking him for the address. 


On April 20, 1931, Gurai, head of the Cabinet of the Italian 
Government, announced that King Victor Emmanuel III had awarded 
to Father O’Donnell the decoration “Cavaliere della Corona d'Italia.” 
The document was transmitted to the Italian Consul in Chicago who, 
on May 18th, forwarded it to Father O'Donnell. Father O’Donnell 
was taken completely by surprise. Although he had been the only one 
of Notre Dame’s chaplains to serve in Italy, and had traveled there 
afterwards, he could see no personal reason for the award. He there- 
fore accepted the decoration as a recognition of Notre Dame’s services 
to the Italian students of the United States, 


14 O'Donnell to Daly, Jan. 11, 1933. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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Because of illness and other obstacles, the presentation of the decora- 
tion was delayed until the 3rd of March, 1932. That evening, sur- 
rounded by many distinguished guests of Italian nationality, Castruccio 
pinned the award on Father O’Donnell’s breast. 


Italian genius in the person of Guglielmo Marconi, the discoverer 
of wireless and radio, was honored when Marconi was granted an 
honorary degree by Notre Dame in special convocation on October 14, 
1933. It had been planned that Marconi should come to the University 
for the June Commencement of that year, but circumstances had kept 
him in Italy. As Father O’Donnell was ill, Father O’Hara, the vice- 
president, made the speech of presentation. He pointed out the happy 
coincidence that one of Notre Dame’s own professors, Jerome Green, 
had duplicated, only a stone’s throw away from where he was speaking, 
the same experiments which had made Marconi a famous young man 
in 1899, and that these experiments had been performed only a month 
after those of Marconi himself. 


One of the most popular holidays in America is Mother’s Day. Its 
founder is a Notre Dame graduate and one of Notre Dame’s greatest 
friends, Frank E. Hering. Frank was a prominent member of the Order. 
of Eagles and edited their national magazine. It was on February 7, 
1904, that he addressed a convention of the Eagles in the English Opera 
House at Indianapolis. On that occasion he chose to develop the theme 
that the great things of the world had been achieved by the devotion 
and love of mothers. It was a brilliant piece of oratory. He urged the 
Eagles at least to set aside one day a year for the honoring of mother- 
hood. The young Mr. Hering probably did not suspect at the moment 
how that speech was to make history. In 1930, when the idea had been 
enthusiastically accepted by the whole nation, people began to wonder 
just who had started the idea. After an investigation by the War 
Mothers, it was discovered that Frank Hering was the first to propose 
such an anniversary. On Sunday, May 10, 1931, twenty-six years after 
the occasion, the Order of Eagles unveiled a tablet in Indianapolis on 
the site of Frank Hering’s address.1° 

se hak 


Incomplete as this record is bound to be, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning certain campus personalities who, during Father O’Donnell’s 
administration, were made more memorable by death. A splendid 


15 Notre Dame Alumnus, VIII, (1929-30), 108, 198. 
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gentleman and scholar, the Hon. Dudley Goodall Wooten died Febru- 
ary 7, 1929. He was a convert to the faith and a fighting protagonist. 
He was a Texan by birth, a Princeton man by education, and a far- 
westerner by residence before he came to the faculty of Law at Notre 
Dame in 1924. Judge Wooten was living in Seattle when the famous 
Oregon School Bill came up for judication. That was a bill, fostered 
by the enemies of the Church, which aimed to close all the parochial 
schools in Oregon. Archbishop Christie of Portland chose Wooten to 
prepare the brief that brought the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the bill was pronounced unconstitutional. Brief 
though was his connection with Notre Dame, he earned the respect and 
admiration of his fellow-teachers and his students.1® 


Father O’Donnell was to suffer still further blows to his faculty, 
particularly in the death of three rather young and brilliant men, Fathers 
George Albertson, Emiel DeWulf and Prof. Charles Phillips. 


George Albertson was from Kalamazoo, Michigan, where he was 
born in October, 1886. It was in 1912 that he came to Notre Dame 
after two years at the University of Michigan. After receiving his 
degree in science, in 1914 he went to the Novitiate at Notre Dame, and 
in 1915 to Washington. He was ordained a priest in 1919, and re- 
turned to the Catholic University where he obtained his doctorate in 
1921. He was immediately appointed to the faculty of science at Notre 
Dame. He was a man of tremendous energy and geniality. Those who 
saw him drive his huge frame swiftly through a day’s work, helping, 
too, with the work of the prefect of religion, sometimes wondered how 
long that would last. After Commencement, 1929, Father Albertson 
felt very weary. He went to the Infirmary to rest a bit. On the evening 
of June 7th, some of his clerical friends dropped in to see him after 
supper for a short chat. After they had left Father Albertson thought 
he might take a short stroll. He got as far as the door, suddenly felt 
ill, and called the Sister. She came immediately, but none too soon. 
The priests who had been talking to him a few moments before were 
recalled hastily, and they were in time to anoint this great-hearted and 
fine-minded priest.*” 


Of a different stamp was Father DeWulf. He was not only modest 
and humble about his mathematical and astronomical learning, but he 


16 Ibid., VII, (1928-29), 184. 
17 Ibid., 326. 
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was so quiet and unruffled as to make you think ice flowed in his veins. 
INo one ever remembers to have seen him excited, not even under the 
most trying conditions. Sometimes he would turn aside until he had 
found the soft word, but never, even under the trial of rudeness or 
insistence, did he seem to become perturbed. Emiel DeWulf was born 
in South Bend on March 26, 1883. He was graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1903, went to the Novitiate, then to Washington in 1904, and 
was ordained a priest on June 28, 1908. After the completion of his 
mathematical studies at Catholic University, he went to St. Edward’s 
University, Austin, Texas.. He became president of St. Edward’s in 
1914, a position he retained until he was recalled to Notre Dame in 
1917. Father Walsh made him his Director of Studies in 1927. The 
choice was admirable. He translated to this office all the order, effici- 
ency, and silence of his own soul. 


Father DeWulf had been ill for years, but no one ever knew it. 
In the middle of May, 1930, Father DeWulf confessed that the last 
few days had been the most trying of his life. His superiors became 
alarmed and sent him to the hospital. On May 20th, toward evening, 
his condition was much worse. In the morning, they told him he was 
going to die. Never was a soul more conscious and undisturbed. He 
asked that his secretary be sent for, that he might dictate a few letters 
concerning things he had left hanging fire. After finishing this duty, 
performed with quiet order and precision, he received the last Sacra- 
ments and died that evening just before dusk.1® 


* * #€ 


It was the Tuesday of Holy Week, March 31, 1931. Most of the 
student body was preparing to leave the campus for the Easter holiday, 
and the faculty was willing to relax in the prospect of the short Easter 
recess. After dinner that day, the priests had gone to the recreation 
room in the basement of Badin Hall. Some were playing cards; some 
were at the pool tables; others were sitting in the chairs smoking and 
talking. The telephone rang. Someone answered it and called for 
Father Mulcaire, the vice-president. “It’s a long distance call!” Father 
Mulcaire took the receiver and spoke a few words, and his usually ruddy 
countenance turned ashen. He replaced the receiver and turned to the 
priests. His lips were almost bloodless as he whispered hoarsely: 
“Rockne’s killed!” 


18 Ibid., VIII, (1929-30), 314. 
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Knute Kenneth Rockne was born in the tiny Norwegian health 
resort of Voss on March 4, 1888. Lars Rockne, the father, came to 
Chicago in 1891, and the year following the rest of the family joined 
him there. The future coach was a diminutive lad, but he possessed great 
determination and his mind was certainly above the average as his 
scholastic record in the Chicago grade schools attests. His estimable 
parents brought him up in the Luthern religion. In high-school, the lad 
became tremendously interested in sports of all kinds to the detriment 
of his classes. In fact, it was this interest in sports that led Rockne, 
even before he had finished high-school, and with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of the principal, to quit the class room and go to work. 
From 1905 to 1910, Rockne worked in the Chicago post-office, and 
managed to lay by a little money, which eventually brought him to 
college. 


One of Rockne’s pals, a flashy track-man by name John Plant, 
stopped by the post-office one evening in September, 1910. John said 
he was going to Notre Dame the following day to start college. “Why 
don’t you come along? I know you could find some work either at 
school or in South Bend to help pay your expenses.” Rockne agreed. 
The next day found him at the University with whose name his own 
was to be so closely interwoven. 


To speak of all the pertinent facts of Rockne’s collegiate life, to 
retell all the stories concerning him, would be impossible in the present 
work. This has already been done in a manner more admirable than 
any we might write. In his years at Notre Dame Rockne proved him- 
self not only a great athlete, but also an excellent student—he was 
taught by Father Nieuwland and Father Kirsch, and he had to be good 
to get by that team—and became later a very capable instructor in 
chemistry. Jesse Harper, who in 1912 had come to Notre Dame as 
coach and athletic director, thought so highly of his star that he kept 
him on after graduation in 1914 as assistant coach. And when Harper 
left in 1918, Rockne was appointed in his place. 


Rockne had a way with boys that was phenomenal. His ability to 
bring out the best in his athletes was due, first of all, to their certainty 
that Rockne was thoroughly competent in his field. They trusted his 
judgment and were sure that his tactics were sound. When he gave 
orders or advised certain movements, there was no hesitation on the 
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part of the players, not because they feared him, but because they were 
persuaded he was right. There was in him, also, the uncanny ability 
to create surprise, the swift, unexpected flash so disconcerting to the 
opposition, and this, too, filled his players with admiration. We must 
mention, also, his universal masculine kindness, nearly always hidden in 
some metallic, brisk wise-crack. To his players, Rockne was almost a 
Father confessor, for they went to him with all their troubles. And 
they always got help. This generous side of Rockne filled the boys with 
a spirit of gratitude. Finally, Rockne had a great sense of the dramatic. 
We give no offense to his memory when we remark that, in company, 
Rockne was always the actor, a very clever and telling actor, with a 
superb stage presence. ‘These gifts, I think, explain his victories and 
no doubt much of the nation-wide admiration, even affection, for Knute 


Rockne. 


As to the victories, Notre Dame teams were so outstanding that 
three times within a decade, in 1924, in 1929, and in 1930, they were 
proclaimed the collegiate national champions. These honors were 
especially remarkable because of the rigor of Notre Dame’s football 
schedule. Notre Dame was a “national” team because it played teams 
in all parts of the country. In a former chapter, we spoke of how that 
came about. Notre Dame teams were enthusiastically followed by large 
numbers of Catholics. On nine or ten Saturdays during the fall, it was 
as though the Notre Dame boys entered the lists to joust for the honor 
of Our Lady. We do not wish to suggest that theology could possibly 
be vindicated by touchdowns. The fact remains, however, that victories 
have a way of instilling respect, and admiration for success in one field 
tends to spread out to others. 


Of course, Notre Dame students, like those of any other college, 
were anxious for football victories fairly won. Football is a grand sport 
and has tremendous mass appeal, though one must admit there is always 
a danger of over-emphasis. Notre Dame students have a very rational 
regard for the game. It is a healthy interest. To see Notre Dame 
students flock to the trains that bore their returning teams, whether in 
victory or in defeat, was and is a lesson in loyalty and devotion. Rockne 
was a part of all this. 


In October, 1929, Rockne, through some accident on the practice 
field, got a blood-clot in one of his legs. It not only caused him great 
physical anguish, but was a constant threat to his life. His inability to 
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demonstrate at first hand the plays he had worked out, the necessity 
of watching practice from a chair on the side lines or from the seat of 
his automobile, caused him great mental suffering. During the re- 
mainder of the season, the doctors found Rockne almost unmanageable. 
At times they were able to make him stay in bed, but on these occasions 
he reached for the telephone and called each member of the team and 
gave him instructions, even when the team was located in some distant 
city. Occasionally, during 1929 and 1930, he had himself transported 
to the games in Chicago or Pittsburgh, where, sitting in a wheel-chair 
or reclining in an ambulance, his face haggard and drawn, he had, by 
his presence, the finest possible effect on his players. For this man who 
had been so marvelously active and was now so helpless, they could 
play their hearts out. After the season was over, of course, Rockne was 
willing enough to look after his health. Both in 1929 and in 1930, he 
went to the Mayo clinic for rest and treatment. 


About religion, Rockne was undemonstrative. It was almost im- 
possible for him, of course, to escape something of the influence of 
Catholicity in the midst of Notre Dame boys. Moreover, Mrs. Rockne 
was a Catholic and the four Rockne children were being brought up 
as Catholics. All of this must have made a slow, deep impression on 
Rockne’s mind. At last he went to Father Vincent Mooney, one of his 
old baseball players, and asked for instuctions. He was baptized in the 
Log Chapel on the 20th of November, 1925. It was characteristic of 
Rockne that he wanted this ceremony to be as private as possible. Not 
even his children knew of it. 


The following day Rockne made his First Communion. On that 
morning Knute Rockne, Jr., was making his First Communion at St. 
Edward’s Hall with the other Minims. Seeing his father in the chapel, 
the little lad thought naturally enough: “He has come to see me make 
my First Communion!” When the time came, Rockne marched to the 
altar with his son. The boy whispered hoarsely: “Daddy, you know you 
can’t come with me; only Catholics receive Communion!” The father 
thought it a poor time to do any explaining, and only after the boy once 
more insisted that Knute could not come did he whisper: “Father 
Mooney will tell you all about it!” They knelt together at the rail, 
and when Father Mooney approached bearing the ciborium, the boy 
gazed wonderingly at the priest and then at his father, his very eyes 
asking for some explanation. To quiet his fluttering heart, Father 
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Mooney said to him in a low voice: “Everything’s all right, Junior; 
your dad was baptized yesterday!” With an enraptured smile, his hands 
folded tightly, his face turned to his father, and his lips parted. 
“Daddy, I’m so happy. I’m going to offer my Communion for you 
todayiits 


Rockne was many times asked why he became a Catholic. His 
was a conversion wrought through example. He tells about it in his 
own words: 


I used to be impressed deeply at the sight of my players receiving 
Communion every morning, and finally I made a point of going to 
Mass with them on the morning of a game. I realized that it appeared 
more ot less incongruous, when we arrived in town for a game, for the 
public to see my boys rushing off to church as soon as they got off the 
train, while their coach rode to the hotel and took his ease. 

One night before a big game in the East I was nervous and wotr- 
tied about the outcome the next day, and was unable to sleep. I tossed 
and rolled about the bed, and finally decided to get up and sit down- 
stairs. About five or six o'clock in the morning, while pacing the lobby 
of the hotel, I unexpectedly ran into two of my own players hurrying 
out. 

I asked them where they were going at such an hour, although I 
had a good idea. Within the next few minutes, my players continued 
hurrying out and I decided to go along with them. They didn’t realize 
it, but these youngsters were making a powerful impression on me 
with their devotion, and when I saw all of them walking up to the 
Communion rail to receive, and realized the hours of sleep they had 
sacrificed, I understood for the first time what a powerful ally their 
religion was to them in their work on the football field. Later on, I 
had the happiness of joining my boys at the Communion rail.20 


Early in 1931 Rockne became interested in a film being produced 
by Universal, to be called “The Spirit of Notre Dame.” Both Rockne 
and some of his players were to take part in the film and toward the 
latter part of March, Rockne, leaving his family in Florida, left for the 
west coast. From Chicago, he traveled by train to Kansas City, where 
he hoped to see his two boys, Bill and Knute, Jr., who were studying 
at Pembroke School. Connections were bad, however, and Rockne did 
not see his boys. It was the morning of March 31st, and he wired 
Mrs. Rockne that he was leaving by plane for Los Angeles. The fog 


19 Bonnie S. Rockne, Knute K. Rockne, New York, 1931, 277 ss. 
20 Ibid., 273-274. 
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was bad that morning, and the airplane was in difficulty shortly after 
the takeoff. Near Cottonwood Falls, a farmer, R. Z. Blackburn, heard 
the plane go over, but he could not see it because of the clouds. It 
passed, and then it returned. Blackburn thought that was queer. Then, 
as he looked up, he saw the silver fuselage headed straight for the 
ground, and after it, a severed wing, floating to the earth. There was 
a deafening crash. Blackburn and some others hurried to the scene of 
the disaster. One look at the twisted wreckage told them that no one 
could have escaped. Death came not only to Rockne, in whose hands 
they found his broken rosary, but to the other five passengers, the pilot, 
the co-pilot and the steward. 


It is not untrue to say that no death within the confines of the 
United States caused more grief and depression in those years than did 
the death of Rockne. When the news of his going had been flashed 
to the world, men stood in silent groups all over the nation, and the boys 
of the country were numbed in the knowledge that their hero had been 
taken from them. On the campus, of course, the blow was absolutely 
stunning. We will never forget the silence of the students. Once the 
news was confirmed, they closed their mouths and went to the church 
or the hall chapels to pray. In silence, they tried to hide their gloom 
and heart-break, for if they had talked, they would have wept. 


It was on Holy Saturday, April 3rd, that Rockne was buried from 
the campus church. Since there could be no Mass of Requiem that day, 
the services were held in the afternoon. The public manifested so great 
a desire to participate in these services that it was impossible to accom- 
modate all. Hence, the Columbia Broadcasting Company asked and 
obtained permission to send to the nation the events as they took place 
in the Church of the Sacred Heart. Loud speakers were employed on 
the campus also, so that the throngs outside might follow the funeral 
services. 


Rockne’s coffin was carried into the church by six of his players, 
Carideo, Schwartz, Mullins, Brill, Conley, and Yarr. At the portal, 
waiting to receive the body, was Most Reverend John Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, and the attending clergy. When the holy water had been 
sprinkled, there burst from the throats of the Moreau Seminary choir, 
under the direction of Father James Connerton, song that was strong, 
poignant, solemn. People from every part of the land wrote to say 
they had never heard music so beautiful, so moving. 
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Father O’Donnell, the president, preached a sermon which Father 
John Cavanaugh, the former president, said was like one of Bossuet’s 
at his best. It began with a long passage from scripture, in which the 
omnipresent tenderness of God was emphasized, and seemed particularly 
apt: “If I ascend into heaven, thou art there. . . . if I take my wings 
early in the morning. . . . even there shall thy right hand lead me.” 
When he went on to ask the questions, Who was Knute Rockne, and, 
Why did he enjoy such incredible popularity, he responded: 


I do not know the answer. I would not dare the irreverence of 
guessing. But I find myself in this hour of piteous loss and pained 
bewilderment recalling the words of Christ: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart. This is the first and greatest command- 
ment. And the second is like unto this: thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” I think, supremely, he loved his neighbor, his fellow-man, 
with genuine deep love. In an age that has stamped itself as the era 
of the “go-getter”—a horrible word for what is all too often a ruthless 
thing—he was a “go-giver”—a not much better word, but it means a 
divine thing. He made use of all the proper machinery and legitimate 
methods of modern activity to be essentially not modern at all: to be 
quite elementarily human and Christian, giving himself, spending him- 
self, like water, not for himself, but for others. And once again, in 
his case, most illustriously is verified the Christian paradox—he has 
cast away to keep, he has lost his life to find it. This is not death, 
but immortality. 


It is fitting that he should be brought here to his beloved Notre 
Dame and that his body should rest awhile in this church where the 
light of Faith broke upon his happy soul.... He might have gone to 
any university in the land and been gladly received and forever cher- 
ished there. But he chose Our Lady’s school, he honored her in the 
monogram he earned and wore, he honored her in the principles he 
inculcated and the ideals he set up in the lives of the young men 
under his care. He was her own true son. 


To her we turn in this hour of anguish and of broken hopes and 
hearts laid waste. She is the Mother of Sorrows and the Comforter of 
the Afflicted. O Mother of God, and Mother of God’s men, we give 
him into thy keeping. Mary, Gate of Heaven, we come to thee, open 
to receive him. Mary, Morning Star, shine upon his sea. Mary of 
Notre Dame, take him into thy House of Gold. Our Life, Our 
Sweetness—[and here Father O’Donnell’s voice broke with a hoarse, 
choking sob so that it was most difficult for him to finish the sentence] 
Our Hope, we lay him in thy bosom.21 


21 Notre Dame Alumnus, IX, (1930-31), 299-300. 
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Shortly after Rockne was buried in Highland Cemetery, Father 
O’Donnell announced that no new coach would be hired. Rockne had 
expressed his confidence in his two assistants, Hartley Anderson and 
John Chevigny. Father O’Donnell announced that they would carry 
on for Rockne. Father O’Donnell did turn to an old friend, however, 
when he asked Jesse Harper to return to Notre Dame as director of 
athletics. 


Anderson’s three-year tenure of the coaching position was not 
filled with great success. He himself was the first to admit that the 
job was beyond him. No matter who the coach might be, he would 
suffer in following upon Rockne. In the fall of 1933, Father John 
O’Hara became vice-president and automatically Chairman of the Board 
of Athletics. Mr. Anderson resigned after a rather disastrous season, 
and the next spring Elmer Layden was engaged, both as coach and as 


director of athletics. . 
* * Ox 


Then, later, it was the turn of Profesor Charles Phillips. Charley 
Phillips, as everyone called him with loving familiarity, has been spoken 
of before in these pages. Many things conspired to make Charley 
Phillips an unforgettable character. He was the soul of benignity, 
always an urbane gentleman, so easy to listen to, and so ready to listen 
—although at times conversation with him was difficult for he was very 
deaf. We have already mentioned his literary talents. The students, 
perhaps, did not appreciate those to the full. But something about 
Charley they never could underestimate was his royal good will and 
generous assistance. He was what Latins would call simpatico. His 
conversation was pungent and arresting. So many notables and in- 
fluential men and women had passed through his life that his stories 
never lagged, never grew thin. 


Charlie Phillips probably had little idea of dying when he went, 
during the Christmas recess of 1933, to visit his relatives in Minneapo- 
lis. On Dec. 27th he went to bed with a severe cold, and on the 30th 
he died of pneumonia at St. Mary’s hospital in Minneapolis. When 
the students returned to school after the vacation, most of them were 
ignorant of Charley’s death. They speeded along the corridor of Sorin. 
Hall to Charley’s room and, remembering his deafness, rapped loudly 
on his door. No more pathetic sight could be witnessed than the slowly 
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opened door and Father Cavanaugh, Charley‘s friend, inside, telling 
the boys quietly that Charley was not coming back.?? 


* Ke 


Towards the end of Father O’Donnell’s administration, on Jan. 12, 
1934, death came to one of the most notable figures ever to be identified 
with Notre Dame, Father Daniel Eldred Hudson. Never directly 
connected with the University, he nevertheless dwelt here in his capacity 
as editor of The Ave Maria, and hardly anyone escaped his powerful 
but subtle influence. His was a diminutive figure, almost bird-like in 
his graceful tinyness, as unsubstantial as a bit of thistledown. Bent 
with modesty, he could be seen of a good afternoon on the path by the 
lake, his rosary in his hand. He gave you a glance that was timorous and 
seemed to say: “I hope that you will not interrupt me in my colloquium 
with the Queen!” His delicately trimed Wan Dyke beard and his 
snowy hair underneath his tilted biretta gave him the appearance of a 
rakish archangel. His skin was like alabaster. Those who sat at table 
with him wondered how he kept body and soul together, so slight was 
his consumption of food. Indeed, when someone discovered the day 
of his golden jubilee of ordination, and told it to the Sisters who sent 
in a sumptuous banquet to the Presbytery where he lived, Father Hudson 
was completely overcome with consternation, for, as one writer remarked, 
all his life, one egg had been a full meal and two prunes a banquet. 


Daniel Hudson was born at Nahant, near Boston, on Dec. 18, 1849, 
the third eldest of ten children. His mother was a Catholic, but his 
father was a Methodist. Daniel was baptized a Catholic within two 
weeks after his birth, somewhat surreptitiously, he said, which seems to 
indicate that the father had understood all along that the boys of the 
family would be reared Methodists, whereas the mother might raise the 
girls as she thought fit. When he was a young lad, Daniel was taken 
to the Methodist church by his father, but passed his time in drawing 
pictures, paying no attention to the sermon. After two or three re- 
peated attempts, the father took the lad by the hand and brought him 
to his mother: “Take him, and do with him what you can. I cannot 
make him behave in my church!” So it was that Daniel, at an early 
age, “abjured” Protestantism, and began to study his Catholic religion. 


22 Ibid., XII, (1933-34), 109. 
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After he had finished his primary education, which he had augmented 
considerably by his private reading, he went to Boston to work in a 
book store and publishing house. Here it was that he met, more ot less 
in a business capacity, the great New England writers of the time, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier and Emerson. These meetings 
were only casual, of course, but Hudson gazed upon these figures with 
admiration and reverence. With Longfellow, his acquaintance was 
somewhat more substantial. They met first in the book-shop, but later 
there were other meetings, one that Hudson never forgot. He was in 
a little park, reading a book, when Longfellow came by and stopped 
to chat. Hudson slipped the book beneath his coat, and Longfellow 
asked what he had been reading. Hudson shyly pulled the book out. 
It was one of Longfellow’s works. The poet laughed and sat down 
on the bench with Hudson. “What are you going to be when you 
grow up?” asked Longfellow. There was no hesitancy in the reply: 
“T am going to be a Catholic priest and a missionary to the Indians!” 
And Hudson was always grateful that Longfellow encouraged him in 
his vocation. 


Later Hudson studied with the Jesuits at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In 1870 he decided that he wanted to be 
a Trappist. He boarded the train for New Melleray, Iowa, where there 
was a Trappist monastery. But on the train, he met a priest from 
Notre Dame, Father Paul Gillen, who had been a chaplain in the Civil 
War. In their conversation, Hudson shyly confided to Father Gillen 
his plan to apply to the Trappists for admission. Father Gillen listened 
and, perhaps, pondered a bit. At any rate, he urged Hudson to stop 
off at South Bend and pay a little visit to Notre Dame. Was it, as 
Father John W. Cavanaugh later suggested, a “pious example of religi- 
ous hi-jacking?” Whatever may have been the internal workings of 
Providence, Hudson stopped off to visit Notre Dame and stayed sixty- 
three years. When Father Sorin laid his hands on a man, it was 
difficult to get away. 


Daniel Hudson entered the Novitiate at Notre Dame on March 7, 
1871; was professed March 19, 1872; and was ordained with John A. 
Zahm at Notre Dame by Bishop Dwenger on June 4, 1875. Almost 
immediately, Father Sorin put Hudson in charge of The Ave Maria 
as editor. It was Hudson’s first obedience, and the only one he ever 


received. The Ave Maria had been founded by Father Sorin in 1865 
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as a weekly periodical whose principal object was to increase devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. Already, it had a fair subscription, but with a 
few exceptions the articles were not of a high literary quality. For 
fifty-five years Father Hudson remained the editor of this Catholic 
weekly. By his fine literary taste, his delicate discrimination, his culti- 
vation of the best Catholic authors, he became—it is no exaggeration 
to say it—the leading Catholic editor of the country. Although he 
scarcely ever left the campus, his fame was national, and the greatest 
Catholics of America, bishops, priests and laymen, beat a path to his 
rooms on'the second floor of the Presbytery. 


To see him say Mass was an unforgettable experience. This was 
just about the only glimpse the students had of him, except when, on 
rare occasions, he preached to them in the college chapel. When I 
was a student in Brownson Hall, it was already traditional that Father 
Hudson should preach the closing sermon for the month of May. I 
recall that Brother “Flo” said to me one day: “Are you going to hear 
Father Hudson tonight?” Perhaps I seemed to hesitate a bit in my 
answer, for he immediately warned: “Don’t miss him, my boy, don’t 
miss him! He won’t be long, ten minutes maybe. He'll talk to you 
for five minutes, and then he’ll turn to the Blessed Virgin and talk to 
her for five minutes, and I swear to heaven, the tears’ll run down her 
cheeks!” I have no recollection of the tears, of course, but I do re- 
member one of Father Hudson’s sentences. He was speaking of the 
havoc that impurity worked in the souls of men, and in his piping, 
bell-like voice, he said: “Oh, if sorrow could enter into heaven at the 
sight of such affliction, then truly the angels would cover their faces 
with their wings and weep!” Not a great sentence, perhaps, but one 
which, as he spoke it, was unforgettable. 


In 1929, after a spell of sickness, Father Hudson retired from the 
editorship of The Ave Maria and went to live in the Community House. 
As his successor, Father Eugene P. Burke was chosen. Unlike Father 
Hudson, Father Burke had for years been identified with the student 
side of Notre Dame. He was a universal favorite both with the boys 
and with his fellow-priests. He was a man not only of great literary 
talent but of the song and music of his forebears. Rarely does anyone 
see combined in one person such a lively enjoyment of all life and such 
priestly devotion as are found in Father Burke. His choice as successor 
to Hudson was pleasing to all. 
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Father Hudson, according to his own story, never picked up The 
Ave Maria, even to read it, after his retirement. When asked why, he 
intimated that he wished his successor never to think that he glanced 
at it with a critical eye, so he glanced at it not at all. During the next 
five years his health suffered many setbacks, and at last he kept to his 
bed almost entirely. To one who called on him and leaned over the 
tiny, quiet figure to ask him how he was, he replied with his usual 
whimsy, this man of over eighty: “I feel as though I were having 
infantile paralysis!” He died January 12, 1934, just six months before 
the death of Father O’Donnell, who had been his intimate associate 
and ardent admirer.?* 


23 Ave Maria, XX XIX (new series), (1934), 97, 135, 169, 201. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Character of Father Charles O’Donnell. Excerpts from his 


correspondence. His sickness and death. . 


O*t) E REALIZE that the judgment of future writers may 
differ considerably from our own. We live so closely to 

the men and events we describe that we undoubtedly 
lack the perspective necessary for correct appraisal. That does not, 
however, excuse us from trying to evaluate persons and things at their 
true worth. Our judgment of Father Charles O’Donnell has been 
gathered from sources very close to him, not trusting altogether our 
own experience for, although we knew him well, we were not his 
intimates. 


Indeed, he had few intimate friends. He was, we think, a man who 
longed for closer ties, especially with members of his own religious 
family but something in the man’s nature prevented the easy familiarity, 
the hearty good fellowship, which begets a large number of close friends. 


Perhaps his closest friend was George Finnigan. When Father 
Finnigan was rector of Holy Cross Seminary, Father O’Donnell was 
Provincial. Between the two priests there was the most cordial exchange 
of ideas and sentiments. Oddly enough, they were very different in 
temperament. George Finnigan was excessively active, buoyant and 
gay; whereas, Charles O’Donnell was more of an introvert, critical— 
even self-critical—and at times moody. Father O’Donnell profited 
greatly by this friendship, for George Finnigan’s light-hearted cheerful- 
ness drove away the clouds that often depressed O’Donnell’s spirit. 


When George Finnigan was made Bishop of Helena in August, 
1927, Father O’Donnell was by turns glad and saddened. It meant the 
end of that continuous intimacy from which Father O’Donnell had 
derived so much strength and satisfaction, Contacts were maintained 
by occasional visits and correspondence. Most often, when Charles 
O’Donnell wrote the Bishop, he dispensed with his secretary, so we 
have copies of very few of his letters to Bishop Finnigan. The friend- 
ship ended tragically when Father O’Donnell was in northern Wisconsin 
on a fishing trip. News was flashed to him that the Bishop of Helena 
had died very suddenly. He left at once for the west and returned to 
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Notre Dame with the Bishop’s body. The day they laid Bishop George 
Finnigan beneath the pines in the Community cemetery, Charles O’Don- 
nell left half his heart in that grave. 


In his letters Father O’Donnell often displayed a playful, sometimes 
a biting humour. There was a friend of his, a Bishop, who suggested 
that very likely the shadow of the purple would soon fall on him. 
Father O’Donnell wrote: 


I have but two ambitions left in this world: one is a quiet corner 
somewhere, where I can alternate between the Breviary and detective 
stories, and the other is to get rid of gas in the transverse colon. I ask 
your pardon for thus laying bare my soul to you, but you have 
brought this on yourself.1 


Once an intimate acquaintance of Father O’Donnell notified him 
that a very famous educator was about to set out for the Middle West 
and desired to call at Notre Dame. It was in August when nearly every- 
one was away from the University and, practically speaking. there was 
hardly any one around except some workmen, most of whom were of 
foreign extraction. Father O’Donnell sighed as he answered: 


All the intellectuals are out of here. The good man has picked a 
bad time to visit Notre Dame. However, if he stops, somebody that 
can speak broken English at least will be here to steer him around.? 


To one of his fellow priests, went a letter urging him to come to 
Notre Dame as a faculty member during the next summer session. As 
a further inducement, Father O’Donnell added: 


We shall be happy to have you on the front porch again. At no 
time does Father ————— need chastening more than during the 
summer session, when he receives so much flattering attention from 
the devoted nuns. I shouldn’t be surprised if he were at work on a 
a new book. He is, in some sense, a man of mystery, but a joyful 
kind of mystery. 


In the same letter Father O’Donnell includes a savory little anecdote 

concerning Father Moses McGarry, a venerable patriarch who lived 

countless years among us, growing old and deaf and very blind. He 

was a man of singular innocence and humility, and he loved the young. 
1 O'Donnell to Bishop M..... , Oct. 6, 1930. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 


2 O'Donnell to T. M., August 8, 1931. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
3 O'Donnell to L., April 8, 1929. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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When Father Matthew Walsh was dangerously ill of pneumonia in . 


the spring of 1929, Father McGarry worried about him endlessly. 
Father O’Donnell writes : 


Father Walsh said Mass yesterday for the first time since his sick- 
ness. Father McGarry took him for a drive in the afternoon. In honor 
of the occasion the Reverend Moses put on a Prince Albert coat. He 
was seated in the automobile before he discovered he had forgotten to 
put on a collar.4 


Over at St. Mary’s College there is a small body of water which 
in a gracious euphemism is sometimes called a lake. There is water in 
it, but hardly more than would slake the thirst of two frogs and four 
blue-gills. The girls took little interest in this minute body of water 
but they did desire to play golf on the newly opened course at Notre 
Dame. Through their superior, Sister Eleanore, they asked for per- 
mission. Such an important matter would have to be taken up by the 
University council, Father O’Donnell answered. In a few days, he 
wrote : 

The hemming and hawing took place at our Council Meeting 
yesterday. 


As a result, I have to inform you reluctantly that your girls may 
not swing a niblick on our golf course, at least for the present. The 
reason for this decision seems to be, in a general way, the same reason 
which Rome so often gives—Non Expedit. 


The real reason, which I do not mind giving you unofficially and 
confidentially is that you have never allowed our boys to go boating 
on your lake.5 


Of quite a different stamp were some of his other utterances. There 
was nothing playful about him when he was aroused. A great many 
men have a faculty for absorbing criticism or abuse. They brush it off, 
laugh at it, or let it pass without notice. Father O’Donnell did not 
have this gift. When the University was criticized, especially in print, 
something vitriolic usually followed from the presidential pen. Such 
a reaction was very often justified. In many instances, however, particu- 
larly in the case of sport-writers, it is suspected that they enjoyed pecking 
at Notre Dame because they felt sure that Father O’Donnell would 
rise to the bait and furnish good copy. 


Two well known writers, Westbrook Pegler and Paul Gallico, were 


4 Ibid. 
5 O’Donnell to Sr. Eleanore, Nov. 11, 1931. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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often in Father O’Donnell’s scalding kettle. Pegler sneered that Notre 
Dame, as a University, was known for nothing but its football. Gallico 
wrote that he was weary of hearing about Notre Dame’s championships 
and suggested that if Notre Dame was tired of being known for nothing 
but its football, there was an easy way out: Fire the coach. Father 
O’Donnell often replied in a sarcastic vein, accusing the gentlemen of 
ignorance of the University. To recite the glory of Girac’s music or 
Gregori’s art, or the scientific discoveries of Zahm, Green and Nieuw- 
land would have been wasted effort. 


It was bad enough to get this kind of thing from Americans, but 
when an Englishman followed in the lists, it was like vinegar in fresh 
wounds. Early in 1932, The Saturday Review carried an article by 
John Boyd-Carpenter entitled “A Briton Looks at American Education.” 
He was critical of nearly all American universities, certain ones ex- 
cepted, and of them, he said they were not really American. Of Notre 
Dame, he wrote: 

For instance, the University of Notre Dame, a place of no par- 
ticular intellectual pretensions, has enjoyed recently a great reputation 


simply because its football team was not, for a long time, defeated by 
any of the teams it chose to meet.§ 


Father O’Donnell was filled with cold anger. He got out his sword 
and hacked Boyd-Carpenter to small bits. This answer, which appeared 
in the Review on May 7, 1932, was, to put it mildly, rather vehement.’ 
Shane Leslie read it in Ireland and wrote to Father O'Donnell praising 
him for it. In reply, the president said: 
The letter itself looks pretty savage in print. I never quite learned 
Father Hudson’s art of softening things, though I worked with him 


for many years.8 


Father O’Donnell was inclined to take consolation in the thought 
that so much criticism of the University probably meant that Notre 
Dame was not doing so badly after all. He came to feel that there 
" was not much use in answering these cheap gibes. “The truth is, of 
course, the people capable of this sort of thing will not be set right. 
In most cases of persecution, the victim is hated for his virtues. I am 
convinced that, if Catholics had not served with so much distinction in 


6 The Saturday Review, February, 1932. 


7 Ibid., May 7, 1932. 
8 O'Donnell to Shane Leslie, May 17, 1932. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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the World War, their Americanism would never have been attacked 


by the Ku Klux Klan.” 9 
What he held up his sleeve for the Abbé Dimnet was a really cold 


icicle. The following letter was written to an agency which had in- 
quired if Notre Dame would care to have Abbé Dimnet appear for a 
lecture : 


We are not interested in lectures by the Abbe Dimnet. On the 
occasion of the Abbe’s former visit here, he was received with every 
courtesy. It has been a mystery to us to discover that he goes out of 
his way in The Art of Thinking, to misrepresent the University of 
Notre Dame.10 


On one occasion a very prominent non-Catholic was invited to give 
the Commencement address. He acquitted himself very creditably. 
Everyone was well satisfied. Imagine Father O’Donnell’s surprise the 
following week when he found an editorial in a Catholic paper con- 
demning the University for employing a cheap publicity stunt by in- 
viting this speaker, well known in industrial and political circles, and 
condemning the speaker for having omitted the mention of God. The 
charge was so wanton that Father O’Donnell wrote to the editor: 

Naturally, we do not relish being stabbed in the back by a Catholic 


paper. Even if we were at fault, some measure of charity might be 
expected from those within the household of the Faith. 


As it happens, however, your writet’s attack leaves something to 
be desired on the score of simple justice. He (or she) makes it appear 
that the only address given to our graduates was that made by the 
speaker in question. 

As for the speaker’s address, I submit that the humility and char- 
ity which are so remarkably evident in it have a source that is not 
merely of the material world, though your writer is strangely blind 


to this. 
Leaving this aside, however, by what law must a commencement 
speaker make reference to the Deity?.... Is there something intrin- 


sically wrong with such procedure? Certainly, the two Bishops who 
on the stage at Notre Dame enthusiastically approved the address. .. . 
Doctor James J. Walsh who in another column of your paper is 
cited approvingly as a Catholic apologist wrote to me of the address 
in terms of unmeasured praise. 


I do not ask and do not wish that this letter should be published. 


9 O’Donnell to Kenna, Dec. 19, 1932. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
10 O'Donnell to Leigh, March 14, 1930. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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I simply want you to know that I think one of your staff has done an 
ill service to the Catholic cause in taking the obscurantist position to 
which this letter respectfully directs your attention.11 


The mordant quality of these letters is considerably discounted by 
the recollection that Father O’Donnell was not only temperamentally 
brittle, but also that he was a sick man. A streptococcus infection first 
settled in Father O’Donnell’s throat in 1931. It traveled to his ear 
and produced a partial deafness. Treatment for this disorder seemed 
to produce some relief, but in the winter of 1932-1933 he was quite ill 
and spent considerable time in the infirmary and in the hospital. 


In the spring of 1933 it was thought that an ocean voyage might 
clear up the infection. At first Father O’Donnell planned a boat trip 
from New York to San Francisco, but later abandoned that long journey 
in favor of a boat trip from New York to Galveston. On his return 
he stopped off at Washington to witness Franklin Roosevelt’s first 
inauguration. When he returned to Notre Dame at the end of March, 
he was again suffering. 

I am writing this letter in the Infirmary, propped up in bed, a 


hot-water bottle at my back, and at least seven devils of infection run- 
ning riot through my nose and throat.12 


He later became much worse, as appears from the following letter to 
the widow of Joyce Kilmer: 
After the fog cleared away, I found your note written in early 
April. Actually, for the first two or three weeks, fever and drugs cut 
me off from everything and everybody. I received the Last Sacraments 
and was ready to die, in that half-cracked fashion common, I suppose, 
to sick people who are only on the borderland of consciousness. Now, 


at the end of six weeks, I am interested in ham and eggs for break- 
fast.18 


Commencement in June 1933 found Father O’Donnell just able to 
be up. He sat on the stage for the exercises, but his appearance was 
enough to strike every heart with sorrow. It had been suggested that 
a trip to Europe might be just what he needed, but his superiors thought 
the journey too risky. He wrote to a fellow-priest: “I am actually re- 
lieved because in my present debilitated state, the travel involved would 


be a real hardship.” 


11 O'Donnell to K., June 14, 1932. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
12 O'Donnell to Keady, March 27, 1933. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
13 O'Donnell to Aline Kilmer, May 8, 1933. Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
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Instead of a trip to Europe, he and his secretary, Tom McNicholas, 
went fishing at a lake in northern Michigan. Even this proved too 
exhausting. On his return, his doctors in Chicago advised him to try 
a month’s rest on the seashore. Accordingly, he left for New York 
where, suddenly, he developed a constant dizziness that made travel 
impossible. A friend of his suggested that he enter the Medical Center 
and have the doctors go over him thoroughly. 


After two weeks there it was discovered that I had in the intestines 
the same kind of streptococcic infection which appeared in my throat 
months before, and was now responsible for the dizziness and every- 
thing else. The treatment for this is a serum injected into the veins. I 
was sent back to the hospital here in South Bend, where the serum is 
to be administered as soon as it can be prepared. During all this time, 
it has been impossible to read or to write, and I can walk only by 
hanging on to the furniture.14 


Late in 1933 the doctors sent him to the Mayo Clinic. 


Your letter was forwarded to me to Rochester, where the Mayo 
gentlemen punctured my spine, took out my tonsils, and loaded me 
with serum, to say nothing of other indignities. I came back to the 
hospital in South Bend last week, and am leaving here tomorrow for 
St. Francis’ Hospital, Miami Beach, Florida, where it is hoped the 


climate and other accessories will enable me to walk again.15 


On the journey southward, Father John McGinn was his companion. 
In the warm sunshine of Florida Father O’Donnell seemed to be re- 
covering. He managed to get out now and then. His letters to Notre 
Dame were cheerful and seemed to indicate bright prospects for a cure. 
He began to get anxious for home. He arrived at Notre Dame on the 
last day of April, 1934. He was in such an utter state of exhaustion, 
that he was sent to the hospital next day. To Aline Kilmer, Tom 
McNicholas sent the following telegram on May 26th: 

Father O’Donnell gravely ill, and the end is expected any time. 
Returned from Florida paralyzed in one leg. Condition grew steadily 
worse and went to the hospital May Ist. Paralysis spread to hips and 
doctors gave up hope. Has had many bad days, but at this moment 


is worse than ever. Very irrational at times, but again becomes very 
clear. 


Father O’Donnell’s good friend, Father Eugene Burke, went to the 


14 O'Donnell to Fisher, August 16, 1933, Presidents’ Letters, UNDA. 
15 O’Donnell to Aline Kilmer, Dec. 15, 1933, Presidents Letters, UNDA, 
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hospital to tell Father O’Donnell that the end was near. He did it 
gently, but Father O’Donnell seemed a bit surprised and asked him 
bluntly: “Am I going to die?” “Yes, Charley, you are going to die.” 


The Commencement of 1934 occurred on June 3rd. On the stage 
were several prominent figures—the Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognanni, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Gov- 
ernor Paul McNutt, and Frank C. Walker. Over all the exercises, 
however, hung the pall of expectant death. Father O’Hara spoke to 
the alumni: 


It is with more than the reluctance of modesty that I venture to 
address you this evening. The President’s address to the Alumni is a 
duty to be performed, but I know that I speak for you all as well as 
for myself when I say that there is pain in our hearts when we turn 
our thoughts to the one who should be here tonight to welcome you. 

Only sober duty can keep us away from the hospital tonight, 
from that bedside where Father O’Donnell, brilliant poet, devoted 
priest, and great President of a great University, lies awaiting the 
summons that all of us must answer when and where God wills. 

....His heart is warmed by your presence here tonight, for al- 
though he cannot be on hand to greet you, he knows that your pres- 
ence once more at Notre Dame means prayers that will ease his 
passing and glorify his entrance into the eternal kingdom of God.16 


In the early morning of June 4th, the day after Commencement, 
Father O’Donnell died calmly and with no struggle. | 


16 Notre Dame Alumnus, XII, (1933-34), 271. 
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John F. O'Hara, thirteenth President. His youth and training. 
His work as Prefect of Religion. Elected President. The develop- 
ment of the Graduate School. 


O*t) HEN the Provincial Chapter met in the summer of 1934, 
Father O’Hara, who had been acting as president all 
during Father O’Donnell’s illness, was appointed. Presi- 


dent of the University of Notre Dame, the thirteenth in that series 
which had begun with Father Sorin in 1842. 


John Francis O’Hara was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 1, 
1888, the son of John W. O’Hara, who had come originally from a 
farm near Connersville, Indiana, and Ella Thornton, whose birthplace 
had been Galveston, Indiana. About two months after the birth of 
John Francis, the O’Hara family left Ann Arbor for Bunker Hill, 
Indiana, and a year later, in 1889, moved to Peru, Indiana, where they 
lived until 1905. At Peru John attended the parochial school and the 
public high school. 


On March 6, 1905, Theodore Roosevelt appointed John’s father 
United States Consul at Montevideo, Uruguay. John went to South 
America with the family and at Montevideo he attended the Jesuit 
school, Colegio del Sagrado Corazon, for a few months, leaving school 


to give his full time as secretary to the United States Minister to 
Uruguay, Mr. Edward C. O’Brien. 


In March, 1906, John O’Hara spent a month in the Argentine. He 
liked it so well that he resigned his post as secretary to Mr. O’Brien, 
and spent six months on a ranch in the Argentine, riding and “punch- _ 
ing” cattle. He did not return to Montevideo until November, 1906, 
from which time until March, 1907, he conducted, under the direction 
of his father, industrial and trade surveys for the State Department in 
Washington. This assignment completed, he once more enrolled in the 
Colegio del Sagrado Corazon, carrying a full schedule of classes until 
the close of the term in December, 1907. 


In the meantime, the elder O’Hara, having returned to the United 
States on leave, had been transferred to the consulship at Santos, Brazil. 
Young John went along to be his father’s secretary, while an older 
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brother remained in Montevideo as Consul. John remained with his 
father in Santos until July 8, 1908, at which time he returned to the 
United States, taking up residence at Indianapolis. He came to Notre 
Dame in January, 1909. During his first two years at Notre Dame he 
studied for his Bachelor of Philosophy degree and taught a few elemen- 
tary Spanish clases. After his graduation in June, 1911, Father Cava- 
naugh asked him to stay on for another year and teach some classes in 


history and English, 


John O’Hara wanted to be a priest. In the summer of 1912, he 
entered the Novitiate at Notre Dame and the following year went to 
Holy Cross College in Washington, where, along with his theological 
studies, he took classes in Latin-American history under Doctor Peter 
Guilday of the Catholic University. In his third year, Sept. 9, 1916, 
he was ordained a priest at Indianapolis by Bishop Chartrand. During 
the summer of his ordination, Father Cavanaugh asked him to be ready, 
after another year, to take over the classes in Commerce at Notre Dame, 
and also to prepare courses in Foreign Trade. The summer of 1917 
was spent, partly in some commercial houses in New York, partly at 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. In September Notre 
Dame became the first American mee to offer a four-year course 
in foreign commerce. 


In the fall Father O’Hara ae the faculty at Notre Dame and 
took charge of the seventy-five or so students in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. He organized a Chamber of Commerce for these students, partly 
to get acquainted with all of them, partly to develop some unity of 
interest. In 1921 the Department became the College of Commerce, 
with Father O’Hara as its first dean. 


After the United States entered the war in 1917, it became apparent 
that some of the priests on the campus would have to leave as chaplains. 
When this finally took place, around New Years, 1918, Father O'Hara 
inherited Father Walsh’s history classes. He also became Prefect of 
Religion in place of Father Charles O’Donnell. In this latter capacity, 
he found the greatest opportunity for his zealous heart and performed 
a work for which he will best be remembered. 


Notre Dame considers the office of Prefect of Religion one of the 
most important in the administration of the University. Father Sorin 
thought the post so vital that for fifty years he left it in the hands of 
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the saintliest man he knew, Father Alexis Granger. It is not difficult 
to find reasons for its importance in an educational regime which intends, 
above all other things, to be religious. Disciplinary regulations nearly 
always demand some sacrifice on the part of students. Conformity to 
the rules is necessary if peace and order are to be maintained. These 
rules could probably be enforced without the aid of religion, but their 
enforcement would be much more unpleasant. It is the duty of the 
Prefect of Religion to motivate the students, for reasons derived from 
their Catholic Faith, to acquiesce with good heart in the enforcement 
of rules which have no other object than their own Christian formation. 


For this reason, the Prefect of Religion is without any disciplinary 
authority. He cannot suspend or expell students, he cannot punish 
them. He has no authority in strictly scholastic problems. His work 
lies in the hearts and minds of the students. He acts as the guide and 
counsellor of their conscience. And the students know this. There is, 
about his office, all the secrecy and sanctity of the confessional. So 
the students are more ready to listen to his advice and his encourage- 
ment. 


Father O’Hara was a superb Prefect of Religion, an office he 
exercised without interruption from 1918 until he was made president 
in 1934. And there can be no doubt that it was an office he would have 
chosen for life if it had not been otherwise decreed. Of course Notte 
Dame offers exceptional opportunities for this sort of work. It is the 
only Catholic school of its size in the country where so many young men 
compose one “family,” where opportunities for religious instruction are 
so readily at hand, where it is impossible for the student body generally 
to escape the Catholic influence. Indeed, these opportunities are so 
striking that Notre Dame sometimes asks itself the question: “Why 
haven’t we done much better than we have?” It was one of Father 
O’Hara’s frequent questions. 


Like Bishop Chartrand, from whom he had taken inspiration, Father 
O’Hara tried first of all to encourage the practice of frequent commun- 
ion. We have grown accustomed to the idea now, but in the early 
decades of this century frequent and daily communion was almost revo- 
lutionary. Indeed, it took a Pope himself to assure the Catholic world 
that such a practice did not savour of foolhardiness.* 


1 Pius X, Sacra Tridentina Synodus, Dec. 20, 1905. 
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The history of daily communion at Notre Dame began when John 
O’Hara was yet a student and young instructor, about the year 1911. 
As he observed the preps in Carroll Hall, he was convinced that their 
spiritual welfare demanded some special care, the care of a priest who, 
while not quelling their youthful ardor, would direct them in a manly, 
spiritual way, particularly fostering the practice of daily communion. 
He went to Father Cavanaugh with his idea, and pestered him until the 
president appointed Father Cornelius Hagerty as religious director for 


Carroll Hall. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that Carroll Hall became at once 
a model of perfection. There was the same boisterousness, the same 
appetite for pranks, the same youthful restlessness. But there was some- 
thing new, too. The chapel on the third floor of the Administration 
Building was made the chapel for the Carroll Hallers. There they had 
their own religious devotions, their sermons, their novenas. Every 
night as well as in the morning during mass, some priest was there in 
the confessional. There was a“calling list,” signed by those who wished 
to be called in the morning for Mass and Communion. On Monday 
evenings they held meetings of the Eucharistic Society—Anarchistic 
Society, it was called by a neighboring professor, who had not grown 
quite deaf. One thing was noted principally: the boys were happy. 
And so was John O’Hara as he watched them, 


There was no parade, no fuss, no advertising. But shortly a number 
of college men began to appear daily, either in their hall chapels or in 
the basement chapel, for Holy Communion. When students saw some 
of the football huskies, like Ray Eichenlaub, going simply and quietly 
to the altar rail, they followed without much persuasion. It all began 
so quietly that it caused no consternation at all, except among some 
very old persons who thought this was too good to be true. But the 
practice went on, grew in strength and numbers, until, for Catholics at 
least, it was the most outstanding feature of Notre Dame. 


Perhaps it was the football team that carried to the nation the prac- 
tice of daily communion for college men. The University found rich 
compensations for all the abuse she had received for her athleticism in 
the fact that her football team, playing the toughest kind of schedule, 
should give such an inspiring example of spiritual life. Every year, 
whether at home or on the road, the team found time for Mass and 
Communion. This custom was begun in November, 1921, when the 
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team was preparing to entrain for West Point. “We'll be on the train 
First Friday! How are we going to get to Communion?” It was Paul 
Castner and Roger Kiley, two members of the squad, who asked the 
question. Looking up the train schedule, they noticed a twenty-minute 
stop-over at Albany, N. Y. Father O’Hara dispatched a telegram to 
Father Charles in Albany, and when the team arrived there on Friday 
morning, a fleet of limousines was waiting to whisk them away to the 
Farrell Institute where they received Communion at the Grotto of 
Lourdes. From coast to coast, the newspapers picked up the story of 
that event—surely an unusual one for the sporting public, 


Ever since that first stop-over in Albany in 1921, the football teams 
have had the opportunity of receiving Holy Communion while travel- 
ing. The Apostolic Delegate later on gave the teams the privilege of 
Mass and Communion on the train for the long trips to California and 
back. When, on these long transcontinental trips, the train comes to 
a halt for a few moments at some point in the southwestern desert, very 
few of the passengers realize that this stop has been made so that the 
chaplain, celebrating Mass in the Notre Dame car, may breathe, over 
bread and wine, the words of consecration. This was all the fruit of 
Father O’Hara’s work among Notre Dame men. 


The influence of this salutary custom is difficult to measure, but 
it has been great. Newspaper reporters generally mention this “strange” 
habit, but they are not the only ones. The following letter, typical of 
many, was received by Father Charles O'Donnell from a Catholic 
attorney in Philadelphia: 


I wish to thank Notre Dame, through you, for a great favor 
unconsciously done me by the football squad last Saturday morning, 
when my three boys, aged 141/, 13, and 12, all attending non-Catholic 
schools, and all of whom play foot-ball on the lots, arose at 6:00 
A.M. on their own initiative and trudged and trolleyed the eight miles 
ot so that separate my house from St. Luke’s Church in Glenside, to 
see the archangel of the laity, Mr. Rockne, and his squad. 


The example of manly, matter-of-fact devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament manifested by the Notre Dame squad and its coach im- 
pressed my boys so strongly that it is impossible to exaggerate its 
effects. Your men have done, unconsciously, more to back up parental 


example and suggestion than anybody else could possibly do. 


My gratitude to Notre Dame for this glorious and totally un- 
expected assistance is so very keen that I cannot help writing this note 
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of thanks. I now perceive the value and importance in this country, 
not necessarily of your remarkable foot-ball squad, but of the quiet 
influence of the manly religion of the members of so remarkable a 
foot-ball squad. Be assured their influence and the effect of their 
example are influenceing the citizens deeply. It is hard, indeed, under 
such circumstances, not to root for Notre Dame even if one is a 
University of Pennsylvania man.2 


Father O’Hara, after becoming Prefect of Religion, made arrange- 
ments, first of all, for confessions in the hall chapels every evening after 
night prayer. In 1922 permission was granted to reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament in each of the hall chapels. The students were able to 
receive Holy Communion from 5:15 A.M. until noon. Each year has 
seen an increase in the proportion of students to become daily com- 
municants. 


Isn’t it a fact, asked some well intentioned critics, that if you en- 
courage reception of Holy Communion outside of Mass, you propagate 
disrespect for the Mass itself? Do you not lower the esteem for the 
Holy Sacrifice? The question was of some importance to Father 
O’Hara, so he aimed it at his students. The answers proved that the 
contrary was the case. “It is not daily Mass that brings daily Com- 
munion; it is daily Communion that fosters daily Mass.” “Ninety 
per cent of the daily Communions received at Notre Dame are received 
during Holy Mass and most of the devotees of daily Mass have been 


led to it through devotion to daily Communion.” 


Someone was always available for Confession. First, in Sorin Hall, 
and later in Dillon Hall, from early morning until noon, all the student 
had to do was sound a buzzer and some priest came to the confessional. 
In the hall chapels confessions were heard every evening after night 
prayer, and before and during Mass in the morning. 


These facilities for confession were not the only means that helped 
to produce a steady rise in the number of daily communicants. At 
registration, each student receives a Eucharistic calendar informing him 
of where and when he may go to confession, and urging upon him the 
practice of daily communion. There are the annual missions for Fresh- 
men and for upper-classmen, originally given during Lent, but advanced 
by Father O’Hara to the first part of the school year, in September. 


2 Cf. Religious Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1930. iy 
3 (John F. O'Hara, C.S.C.) Report of the Prefect of Reeligion...., 1930, 11. 
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When so many of Notre Dame’s students and friends were taking 
part in World War I, Father O’Hara advocated a special form of prayer 
for their assistance: the novena of Communions. The popularity of 
these novenas was such that they became a permanent part of the 
religious life of the students. Annually, under Father O’Hara’s im- 
petus, and more often than not, at the suggestion of the students them- 
selves, novenas were held for a variety of ends: for the success of the 
football team; for purity (December 8th); for parents, at Christmas 
time; for vocations, during Lent; for a happy marriage (preceding St. 
Joseph’s feast day, March 19th); for the sick (before February 11th, 
the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes); for success in examinations; for 


Mother’s Day and Fathers’ Day. 
As Prefect of Religion, Father O’Hara determined all religious 


activities. He it was who made out the list of sermons to be preached 
to the students, and appointed the priests to preach and celebrate differ- 
ent functions. 


In 1921 the Religious Bulletin came into being. Its origin was 
humble. On October 24th, Father O’Hara wanted to call the attention 
of the students to certain abuses he had noticed during the first day 
of the Mission. He typed out seven copies of admonition and placed 
a copy on the bulletin boards of each hall. He didn’t remark much 
improvement in the conduct of the students, so he repeated the following 
day, and each succeeding day, until the end of the Mission. When the 
Mission closed, that was the end of the Bulletin, it seemed. But Father 
O’Hara’s psychological approach had been so genuinely apt that there 
was a general clamor for more of the Bulletins. He responded with two 
or three a week, and finally they began to appear every day, posted on 
the bulletin boards of the campus. In 1929 the demand for personal 
copies was so great that one hundred and fifty copies were mimeographed 
daily and given to those who requested them. But the demand grew 
to such proportions that copies were placed at the doors of each of the 
students. Faculty members and alumni were placed on the mailing list 
at their request. It was hardly any time until students of other schools 
were asking for copies. ‘Today over six thousand copies are mimeo- 


graphed daily, and they go to every state in the Union. 


Of the Religious Bulletin, Father O'Hara said: “It is an application 
of modern principles of advertising to the spiritual life. From day to 
day, it hammers at student foibles, or suggests means of advancement in 
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the spiritual life. It is a caricature rather than a portrait, for a portrait 
is too true to be comfortable, while the exaggerations of a caricature 
carry home a point without leaving too much sting.” + The language 
of the Bulletin is seldom either pious or polished. The students realize 
that its exaggerated form of expression is used to gain attention. It 
is not always whimsical. As an instrument for calling attention to 
coming religious events, commenting on the religious news of the day, 
or giving short, pithy instructions on character and ideals, the Bulletin 


served admirably. 


To discover what were the results of this rather intense religious 
program, about which many were gloomily dubious, Father O’Hara 
instituted in 1921 the Religious Survey. This consisted of a number of 
questions directed to the students, to be answered anonymously, asking 
whether frequent and daily communion had lessened their reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament, had helped them to be better Catholics, had 
helped them in their studies, and other kindred questions. Father 
O’Hara spent the summer collating the replies. Not all the students 
answered, but so great a number did that the result was a fine cross- 
section of the student mind and conscience. There was utter freedom 
of expression since no one could identify the answerer. Some un- 
complimentary, bitter, rash things were said, but that was all to the 
good, for it gave further testimony to the absolute freedom with which 
the students replied. The vast majority of the students testified that 
frequent and daily communion had brought them to a higher state of 
perfection than would have been the case without this practice. Father 
O’Hara obtained permission to publish the results, stating the ques- 
tions that had been asked, giving the proportion of students answering, 
dividing them by classes, and adding some student comments on each 
question. It made a small volume of twenty-eight pages. One thou- 
sand copies were printed. Within four months three other editions 
were required, totalling nineteen thousand copies. 


The Religious Survey attracted nation-wide attention. FatherO’Hara 
determined to repeat the process the following year. These “confes- 
sions” made by college men proved to be a “best-seller,” except for 
the rather expensive fact that they weren’t sold. Later issues ran to 
fifteen thousand copies annually, and were sought by missionaries, 


4 (John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.) Religious Survey, 1924-1925. Official Bulletin of the 
University of Notre Dame, XXIX, No. 1, 128. 
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psychologists, educators, sociologists, and business men. Each year 
the incoming student is given a copy, that he may see for himself the 
fruit of religious life at Notre Dame. To the newcomer, it is a stimu- 
lant, frequently reminding him of religious practices long neglected 
or ignored. 


It was argued, however, that, whereas the University fostered the 
religious life among the campus students, the alumni may have proven 
themselves no better than average. Father O’Hara, eager to get at 
the problem, sent a questionnaire to the former students of Notre 
Dame. Again, the answer was favorable. On the whole, Notre Dame 
men in the world, as shown by the Survey of 1932, were not ashamed 
of their work. The questionnaire to the alumni had stirred up some 
helpful thoughts. As one answerer put it: “Thanks for the question- 
naire. It made me realize that the Sorin Chapel is functioning as of 
old, and a certain door is still open. I can even hear a certain voice 
say: ‘Well, well, one of my ostriches!’ ” ° 


One of the most important means of helping the student is personal 
contact. The success of this method depends largely on the tempera- 
ment of the Prefect of Religion. Father O’Hara had a gift for winning 
young men. More than anything else, his willingness to listen to all their 
tales won the students to him. His door was always open. With 
infinite patience and zeal, he devoted himself to the students. No 
story could be too long or too horrible, or, too trivial, for his attention. 
Father O’Hara’s answers were brief and to the point. His mind had 
uncommon agility and he could outline a course of action very suc- 
cinctly. It would be a mistake to think that Father O’Hara did all 
this work single-handed. The priests on the campus cooperated with 
him generously. There were many unofficial prefects of Religion. But 
one always thinks of Father O’Hara as the outstanding personality of 
our generation in connection with that office. His zeal and capacity 
for work, the long hours he spent in conversation with students, in 
tracking down the lax, in encouraging the weak, brought the realiza- 
tion that here was a priest fulfilling his duty in no perfunctory manner. 
The students knew he was at their service day and night. When the 
students left the campus for their vacation periods, a notice was sent 
to all the students that Father O’Hara would be at the disposition of 


5 Thomas P. Jones, C.S.C., The Development of the Office of Prefect of Religion 
at the University of Notre Dame, 1936, 70. (Ms. Dissertation for Degree of Master 
of Arts at the Catholic University of America.) 
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any student, for confession or communion, “from two in the morning 
99 
on. 


When, in the fall of 1933, Father O’Hara was named Vice-President 
of the University to succeed Father Mulcaire, it was with deep regret 
that he relinquished the hours he had lavished’ on the students. When 
congratulated on this new appointment, he said: “If the students are 
satisfied, I suppose I should be; but I find it hard to be reconciled to 
being separated from the students.” © His former office, happily, was 
relinquished to the able and no less capable hands of Father John J. 
Cavanaugh. 


During the long and grave illness of Father Charles O'Donnell, 
the duties of the president fell entirely on the shoulders of Father 
O’Hara. The summer of 1934 saw Father O’Hara elected to the 
presidency. Father Hugh O’Donnell, former prefect of discipline at 
Notre Dame, and later, President of St. Edward’s University at Austin, 
Texas, was named Vice-President. ‘Two things, principally, were to 
occupy the mind of Father O’Hara during his presidency: the build- 


ing of more residence halls, and the development of a graduate school. 


In fields of higher research, whether in pure science, literature, or 
history, the number of students will always be comparatively small. 
The instruments with which graduate students must work—laboratory 
equipment, extensive library facilities, and a fully trained faculty—are 
complex and expensive. The graduate student is engaged largely in 
original work, where a multiplicity of experiments must be made, and 
more often than not, abandoned in favor of other leads or clues. Some- 
times, technical facilities upon which thousands of dollars may have 
been expended, become obsolete within a few years and, from a finan- 
cial point of view, represent almost a total loss. Occasionally there 
is expended on one graduate student, in the course of one year, enough 
money to furnish the equipment for a four year undergraduate educa- 
tion for several students. Not all graduate work is so expensive, but 
some of it is considerably more so. 


Happily, the work of research is not principally measured in terms 
of finance, but in the enrichment of the fields of knowledge, in the 
discovery of things hitherto unknown, and at times, of things that may 
make for a better and happier world. Nevertheless, the question of 


6 Notre Dame Scholastic, LX VIII, No. 1, 14. 
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finance cannot be ignored. Someone has to furnish the money. Some- 
one has to act as patron. No graduate school can support itself on 
the meagre fees exacted from its students. Quite often, the research 
workers are incapable of giving anything but their devoted attention 
to the work in hand. Father O’Hara’s problem, then, was to raise 
endowment for this work. 


The history of serious graduate work at Notre Dame is associated 
with the opening of Summer School in 1918.7 In that year applica- 
tions for graduate work became so numerous that the University felt 
impelled to respond. A graduate faculty, with an acting dean, was 
organized in the following years. This early effort failed of its purpose 
however, because during the regular school year there was so little 
demand for graduate work. After a trial of two years, it was dis- 
continued in 1923. 


For the next eight years, graduate work was in the hands of a 
committee on graduate studies. With one exception, research work 
was confined to that leading to the Master’s degree. That exception 
was the field of chemistry, in which Father Nieuwland, together with 
Professor Henry Froning, laid the foundations of courses leading to 
the doctorate. During its twenty years of existence, the Department 
of Chemistry has won for itself an enviable national reputation for 
its advanced work especially. Concentrating on special fields, it has 
built up a well-rounded faculty, extensive laboratories and library 
facilities. It has also increased its requirements for entrance and 
graduation. 


To the labors of Father Francis Wenninger, who died at his desk 
in the biological laboratory on the morning of February 12th, 1940, 
is due, principally, the flourishing condition of graduate work in the 
Department of Biology. The original experiments of J. Arthur Rey- 
niers, the industry and initiative of Dr. Theodore Just, to mention only 
a few of the faculty, are of national interest and importance. 


In 1933, the Department of Metallurgy began to offer courses 
leading to the doctorate. This department, while small, is rich in its 
equipment for advanced types of fundamental metallurgical research. 
Its very capable head is Dr. Edward Mahin. His principal interest at 

7 On the development and present status of the graduate school. Cf. (Philip S. 


Moore, C.S.C.) The Graduate School, 1942. Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, 
XXVII, No. 3. 
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present is preparing students for vital positions in the war program, 
and in pursuing significant research connected with the war effort. 


When Father Philip Moore returned to the University in 1933, he 
was named Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study. Father 
Moore, after obtaining his doctorate at the Catholic University, had 
spent three and one-half years at the Ecole des Chartes in Paris, 
engaged in medieval studies. Father Moore had a keen understanding 
of what graduate work should be, and to his insistence on high stand- 
atds of achievement is due, in large part, the great progress made in 
the last nine years. 


During this period four more departments were developed in staff 
and facilities to the point where work for the doctorate could be offered 


—the departments of Philosophy, Physics, Mathematics and Politics. 


It is entirely within the tradition of a Catholic university that 
graduate work in philosophy should be the first to be developed. It 
is a Catholic philosophy of life and action that marks the difference 
between Catholic and other schools. In furthering this work, Father 
O’Hara saw the immediate necessity of procuring an outstanding 
faculty. With secular universities floundering from one insecure phil- 
osophy to another, a Catholic university, true to the foundations upon 
which our Western civilization has been built, continues to teach the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition inherited from the medieval univer- 
sities. In the Department of Philosophy, “the aim of both the research 
and the teaching is to integrate the intellectual traditions of the Western 
world with modern philosophical problems, to repossess ourselves, as it 
were, of our philosophical tradition and to express it in terms of our 
present problems.” 


In 1936 Father Moore and Father Leo R. Ward planned the present 
well-rounded program of studies leading to the doctorate in philosophy. 
Special effort was made to extend the library facilities and to procure 
a faculty for graduate work. Besides the aforementioned priests, Father 
Bernard McAvoy and Father Hugo Hoever, O.Cist., together with 
four outstanding laymen, Professors Yves Simon, Paul Vignaux, Francis 
McMahon and John FitzGerald, compose the graduate faculty. Justly, 
it has acquired a splendid reputation as one of the important centers 


for the study of Catholic philosophy in the United States. 
Associated with the work of the Department of Philosophy must 
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be noted the Publications in Medieval Studies under the editorship of 
Father Moore. In 1936 Father Moore published a critical study, 
Peter of Poitiers. In 1937 appeared Artur Landgraf’s first study of 
the Cambridge commentaries on the epistles of St. Paul according to 
the school of Peter Abelard, dealing with the epistle to the Romans; 
in 1939 came the second portion of his study covering the epistles to 
the Corinthians, the Galatians, and the Ephesians. Father Moore and 
Professor James Corbett collaborated on the volume put out in 1938, 
Peter of Poitiers’ Allegoriae super tabernaculum Moysi. Edmund 
Hunt brought out his Johannis Dominici Lucula Noctis in 1940, Sach- 
senspiegel and Bible is the title of the 1941 work by Guido Kisch. In 
1942 Dr. Francis Tschan published his biography of Bernwald of 
Hildescheim, and Father Moore’s edition of Sentences of Peter of 
Poitiers also appeared. The favorable reviews given to these publica- 
tions in America and Europe indicate the high quality of the Publica- 
tions in Medieval Studies. 


To the President of the University, all the graduate faculties ap- 
pealed for financial assistance. There was not enough money—there 
never will be—to satisfy the wishes of all. Father O’Hara found him- 
self in the unpleasant position of an umpire who would like to favor all 
contestants. When it was necessary to refuse a request for funds, such 
refusal was taken in good part, the heads of the various departments 
realizing that Father O’Hara’s object was to keep the University solvent. 
Often enough, the men who asked for new equipment went to work 
and built it. 


A group of young physicists, headed by George Collins and Edward 
Coomes, persuaded Father Steiner, Dean of the College of Engineering, 
that they should have a 1,800,000 volt generator for research in atom- 
smashing. Having won Father Steiner to their side, there was still need 
of Father O’Hara’s consent. When Father O’Hara learned what 
would be the cost of such equipment, he reluctantly refused to approve 
the expenditure. After reflection, Collins and Coomes laid another 
proposal before the President. They asked him if he would be willing 
to buy the materials for such a generator if they and their students would 
build it? Father O’Hara approved the plan. During the summer of 
1935, these men and their students devoted their vacation to the con- 
struction of the generator, and during the next two years, between 
classes, the work was carried on. Experiments were successful enough 
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to encourage the department to build another generator in 1940, of 
the same type, capable of producing 5,000,000 volts. 


Father Henry Bolger had a great deal to do with the continued 
development of the Department of Physics. Father Burns, the Provin- 
cial, had confidence in Bolger’s powers as a research scholar and sent 
him to the California Institute of Technology where he studied for four 
years. When Father Bolger returned to Notre Dame, the fruits of his 
study were immediately apparent. 


With such contagious enthusiasm, graduate work leading to the 
doctorate has been offered in the Department of Physics since 1938. 
Research has been confined to the fields of nuclear physics, electronics, 
the physics of plastics, particularly the physical properties of rubber and 
rubber-like substances, and to theoretical physics. Notre Dame physi- 
cists had a good name throughout the country, as was evidenced, after 
war was declared, by the government’s request that several members of 
the faculty be granted leaves of absence to help solve pressing problems 
presented by the war. 


In the same year, 1938, the Department of Mathematics offered 
courses leading to the doctorate. The development of this department 
has been the work of one of the world’s foremost mathematicians, Dr. 
Karl Menger, former professor of mathematics at the University of 
Vienna. Aided in his work by Professors Arthur Milgram, Paul Pepper, 
John Kelley, and Emil Artin, Dr. Menger has made a brilliant record. 
Students for graduate work specialize in the foundations of geometry, 
the theory of point sets, topology, metric geometry, and the particular 
applications of metric geometry to analysis. At Vienna, an annual 
colloquium in mathematics was held during the pre-war years, and a 
report of its proceedings published. In 1938 Dr. Menger instituted a 
similar colloquium at Notre Dame. Each year since 1939, an annual 
report of the proceedings has been published. These reports contain 
the fruit of the research carried on by the Department of Mathematics 
as well as related studies contributed by outside scholars to the Notre 
Dame colloquium. 


Since 1939 courses leading to the doctorate have been offered by 
the Department of Politics. Headed by Father Francis J. Boland, and 
ably supported by Dr. Waldemar Gurian, internationally known author- 
ity in the field of international relations and the philosophy of politics, 
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and Professor Ferdinand Hermens, specialist in electoral systems and 


proportional representation, this department is gaining considerable 
renown. 


In 1939, the University began the publication of The Review of 
Politics under the editorship of Professor Gurian. Since its inception, 
this quarterly has won a unique reputation among the learned periodi- 
cals devoted to the fields of political science and political philosophy. 
It has also undertaken to publish more extensive studies of special 
interest to students of politics. So far, two volumes have appeared: 
Dr. Hermens’ Democracy and A Dialectic of Morals by Doctor Motr- 
timer Adler of the University of Chicago. 


While graduate work leading to the doctorate is confined to these 
seven departments, the University confers Master’s degrees for graduate 
work in thirteen. These include, besides the seven granting doctor’s 
degrees, the departments of English, History, Economics, Sociology, 
Education and Music. Plans to develop several of these departments 
to the point where they may offer work for the doctorate have already. 
been made. These plans will be put into execution only when, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Graduate Study, the University possesses 
adequate staff and facilities. The growth of the graduate school at 
Notre Dame during the past eleven years has been one of the most 
impressive features in the progress of the University, and much of its 
growth is the fruit of Father O’Hara’s administration. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Faculty augmented. Building program. Rockne Memorial. Visit 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Visit of Eugene Cardinal Pacelli, Pius 
XII. Father O’Hara named Bishop. Father J. Hugh O’Donnell, 
fourteenth President. Notre Dame and the Navy. War effort. 
Conclusion. 


NDER Father O’Hara’s administration, a great many 
lecturers of international reputation came to the Univer- 
sity. Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson, two of France’s 

most outstanding philosophers, lectured to the students. M. Maritain’s 
remarkable personality and deep learning failed to draw much of a 
response due to his inability to speak intelligible English. Gilson was 
more successful. Charles DuBos, eminent literary critic, gave a more 
extensive course of lectures. 


The interesting Arnold Lunn, British journalist and author, gave 
several series of lectures that provoked many a delightful controversy. 
From England, also, came Christopher Hollis, eminent in letters and 
history. He was a mild, shy scholar whose learning was promptly 
appreciated by the student body. Of these visiting lecturers, the best 
liked, both for his solid thought and dexterity of speech, was Desmond 
Fitzgerald. He had been Minister of Foreign Affairs for Eire, and 
his intimate knowledge of the struggle for Irish independence gave him 
an added popularity. Another Irishman, Shane Leslie of the Dublin 
Review, made an indelible impression on the students, mostly on account 
of his eccentric straw hat and white cotton gloves. 


Intolerable political conditions in Europe worked to the advantage 
of Notre Dame in that many of the foremost scholars of the continent 
were forced from their native lands. Among others whose eminent 
services the University was glad to have were Doctors Arthur Haas, 
theoretical physicist, and Karl Menger, mathematician, both from the 
University of Vienna; Waldemar Gurian, of the Academy of Political 
Science in Berlin; Dr. F. Alois Hermens, of Bonn and Paris; Eugene 
Guth, physicist, from the University of Vienna; and Dr. Emil Actin, 
mathematician. These scholars, in spite of language handicaps, have 
greatly augmented the reputation of the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity. 
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Under Father O’Hara several symposia were held at Notre Dame. 
For each of these, one or more departments of the University invited 
a number of outstanding scholars of the country to join the local 
departmental staffs for two or three days of formal lectures and dis- 
cussion. Open to the public, these symposia won the enthusiastic 
approval of the students, the faculty and the general public. Many 
scholars from nearby colleges and universities came to add their lustre 
to the occasions. Beginning with 1937, symposia have been held in 
politics, social philosophy, physics, mathematics and biology. In a 
sense, they have become the most important academic events of the 
scholastic year. The department of mathematics has published the 
results of its symposia in Mathematical Colloquium. A number of the 
lectures given at the symposia in politics have been published in the 
Review of Politics. 


_ The financial depression which began in 1929 did not affect the 
University’s enrollment until after the year 1931. In the schoolyear 
1930-1931, there was a peak enrollment of three thousand, two hundred 
and twenty-seven. Thereafter there was a steady decline. This loss of 
enrollment would have been even greater had it not been for what 
amounted to a government subsidy offered to all schools through the 
NYA, the National Youth Administration, and had not the University 
itself offered part or full time scholarships totalling around a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. 


During this period of financial crisis the University achieved another 
enviable record: neither did it dismiss any member of the lay faculty 
for financial reasons, nor did it impose any reduction in salary for lay 
professors. Credit for such action is due, in large measure, to the 
prudence and zeal of the Board of Lay Trustees which has the re- 
sponsibility for the investment of the University funds. 


We have devoted many of these last pages to the graduate school 
at Notre Dame. We do not wish to create the impression that the 
University is interested only in higher studies. That would be in- 
exactitude of the first order. Fully ninety per cent of Notre Dame 
students are undergraduates who have no thought of graduate work. 
It is Notre Dame’s principal work, therefore, to see that her four-year 
college men have a thorough training in undergraduate work. 


While admitting the importance of higher studies and “university 
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rating,” we are forced to take a realistic view of things as they are. 
A graduate school can hope to succeed in one of two ways: either it 
must have a tremendous endowment with which to “hire” both its 
graduate faculty and its graduate students; or, through its undergradu- 
ate work, it must so teach and inspire its students as to compel them, 
of their own initiative, to seek the means of defraying the expenses of 
a higher education. As in every other school Notre Dame’s under- 
graduate faculty will hardly acquire national fame. In scholarship, 
nation-wide reputation is reserved largely for the specialist. But we 
know that graduate work is absurd, impossible, without the proper 
foundation in the undergraduate level. To develop a graduate school 
at the expense of undergraduate work would, in the case of Notre 
Dame, be pedagogically stupid and financially ruinous. 


Notre Dame is grateful to and proud of the outstanding scholars 
who compose her graduate faculty. But we would be particularly remiss 
if we neglected to appreciate the labors of men in the more obscure 
teaching positions, whose reputation is not for profundity but for 
clarity, men who build the foundations without which graduate work 
would crumble. 


There is something admirably sacrificial about a college professor 
who is willing to take over the direction of a hundred undergraduates 
and to prepare them, by earnest lecture and frequent examination, 
thoroughly, with competency and inspiration. His name—and it is 
legion—will hardly go beyond the limits of the campus. The only 
criterion by which his value can be known is the opinion of the students. 
If, year after year, whether in some stuffy, smoke-filled room in Walsh 
Hall, or on the walks about the campus, the students universally 
express their admiration for a teacher, for his thoroughness, his exacti- 
tude, you may be sure that there is a teacher every whit as valuable in 
the “over-all” of education as one whose fame has gone about the 
land. If we omit the names of such, the names of priests and laymen, 
it will not matter much, for Notre Dame men know them and will 
remember them; and to those not of Notre Dame, they would be of 
small interest. 


Like his two predecessors, Father O'Hara carried the building pro- 
gram steadily forward. As acting president, early in 1934, he approved 
the erection of a new laundry at the rear of the campus. A month after 
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his election to the presidency, the new post-office was built just south 
of Walsh Hall. The First Assistant Postmaster-General Ambrose 
O’Connell came for its dedication and bought the first stamp. In the 
spring of 1935 the new Infirmary was begun, northwest of the Main 
Building, on the site of the old steam house. It is a three story build- 
ing, accommodating one hundred and twenty-five patients, and has 
several guest rooms. Architecturally, it is one of the most striking 
buildings on the campus, the first to be built in what, according to the 
general plan, is to become eventually the north-east quadrangle. In the 
campus east of the Main Building, between St. Edward’s Hall and 
Music Hall—old buildings which will undoubtedly be replaced by more 
elegant structures—Father O’Hara’s administration built three new 
residence halls, not so elaborate as those built by Father Charles O’Don- 
nell, but in other ways much the same. The first of these halls, 
Cavanaugh Hall, named in honor of the former President, John W. 
Cavanaugh, was erected in 1936. Zahm Hall, to perpetuate the memory 
of Father John A, Zahm, was opened in 1937. Finally, in 1939, Breen- 
Phillips Hall was put up—and named in grateful memory to two of 
Notre Dame’s old students and outstanding benefactors, Frank B. 
Phillips and William P. Breen, both of Fort Wayne. 


The new Biology Building, occupying the northern edge of what 
we have called the north-east campus, was begun in the summer of 1936, 
and the cornerstone laid as part of the Commencement exercises of 
that year. It is a splendidly equipped structure, with ample class-rooms, 
library, herbaria and laboratories. The removal of the Department 
of Biology to these new quarters made it possible for the Department 
of Physics and Mathematics to expand their quarters in Science Hall. 


Readers of a previous chapter will recall how Knute Rockne’s 
sudden and spectacular death in March, 1931, brought forth throughout 
the country a demand for the erection of some memorial in honor of 
Notre Dame’s great coach. Shortly afterward it was determined that 
this memorial should take the form of a field house to be named for 
Rockne. Almost at once a campaign was organized to raise the 
necessary funds. It was thought that, in view of the almost national 
demand for such a project, a million dollars was not too much to set 
as a goal. The University realized, of course, that times were hard. 
She even hesitated about the “drive,” but the clamor throughout the 
land was too difficult to ignore. By June, 1932, when only $135,000 
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had been collected, Father Charles O’Donnell deemed it prudent to call 
off the campaign until the financial depression had passed. 


It was not until 1937 that the University felt in a position to go 
ahead with the Memorial. To the fund which had been collected in 
1931-1932, the University itself added $200,000, leaving a deficit of 
$150,000 to be raised by another “drive.” Moreover, to make possible 
any memorial at all, the original plans were reduced to fit the Univer- 
sity budget. Excavations were begun in 1937, at the western end of 
the Mall, or southern campus. With its beautiful swimming pool, its 
abundance of hand-ball and squash courts, its apparatus rooms and 
basketball courts, the new Memorial supplied a long felt need. Inside 
the front entrance is a graceful foyer, its glass enclosed cases displaying 
the numerous athletic trophies won by the University’s athletic teams. 
As part of the Commencement exercises, it was dedicated in June, 1939. 


Under Father O’Hara’s administration was also erected an important 
extension to Chemistry Hall. The work of the Department of Chem- 
istry had expanded to such a degree that this addition had to be made 
in 1939. Ata previous date, the old post-office building had been moved 
near Chemistry Hall, to serve as a departmental library. The present 
ensemble is remarkable enough to distress the most juvenile aesthetic 
eye, but it was the best that could be done. Father Morrissey, whose 
idea of architectural beauty included nothing more than four walls and 
a roof, once stalked around Chemisty Hall as it was being built in 
1917. At one point he paused, and with hands clasped behind his 
paunchy frame, wagged his head at the stark, unrelieved walls of the 
building, and remarked: “”Tis a good building! None of your folderols! 
Serious work will be done there!” And Father Morrissey’s statement 
is still quite a-propos. 


As President, Father O’Hara had the privilege of welcoming to the 
campus two figures whose international renown is perhaps unmatched 
in our generation. The first of these was the President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt; the second was that distinguished ecclesi- 
astic, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, later the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 


Franklin Roosevelt’s visit came about through Notre Dame’s long 
interest in the people of the Philippine Islands. The fate of these 
people, Catholic for centuries under Spanish rule, was followed with 
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deep concern after the Spanish-American War. It gave great satis- 
faction to American Catholics to review the benignant rule that had 
left the Philippinos their religious liberties and brought them an un- 
dreamed of measure of material progress. The Philippinos had been 
agitating for political independence for a number of years, and in 1935, 
there was organized the new Commonwealth of which Manuel Quezon 
became the first president. Notre Dame’s celebration of Philippine 
independence was originally planned to coincide with the inauguration 
of President Quezon but President Roosevelt requested that the cele- 
bration be deferred until such time as he could be personally present. 
That was not until December 9, 1935. Preparations were made to hold a 
special convocation in the Gymnasium at which time the President of 
the United States consented to accept an honorary degree from the 
University. 


The President’s special train arrived from Chicago in South Bend a 
little after two o’clock on the afternoon of the 9th. Father O’Hara and 
other members of the administration were on hand to welcome Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party. The Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago, George 
Mundelein, was also present. As an old friend of the President, he 
had been requested to preside at the exercises. 


Inside the Gymnasium there were five thousand students and visitors 
—and a goodly number of plain-clothes men. The University Band 
struck up “Hail to the Chief” as Roosevelt came on the stage leaning 
on the arm of his aide. Roosevelt was tremendously popular and the 
cheering was long and lusty. When quiet was restored, Father O’Hara 
welcomed the President and the Cardinal. Carlos P. Romulo, repre- 
sentative of the Philippine government, then read an address the like 
of which has hardly ever been heard at Notre Dame. It was brilliant, 
logical, heart-stirring. It had all the beauty of a song of hope and 
gratitude. At one point near the end of his speech, he voiced a senti- 
ment that was prophetic: “If war comes or fresh conquest from what- 
ever source, we shall oppose it to the death. . . . To the Philippines, 
the United States has been a generous benefactor, a loyal and true 
friend; and if we can honor that debt in no other way, we can pay with 
out lives if need be... .” As he finished, President Roosevelt grasped 


his hand to congratulate him, while the audience roared its approval. 


The Cardinal of Chicago then rose to introduce Mr. Roosevelt. His 
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had been a long acquaintance with the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
and he paid tribute to Mr. Roosevelt’s social policies as well as to the 
physical courage by which he had dominated the illness that had 
threatened his life and his career. When he had done, Notre Dame’s 
new and illustrious alumnus was assisted to the platform especially 
arranged for him. It was the signal for a new ovation. In that warm, 
deep voice which the nation has come to know so well, he thanked the 
University for the honor she had bestowed upon him, and then launched 
into his speech, short, but to the point. And the point was this: that 
as the United States, in restoring independence to the Philippines, 
was doing a thing humane and just, so might the rest of the world, 
preparing so ominously for war, come to have a like respect for the 
rights of man. This was the final act of a day long to be remembered 
at Notre Dame. 


The visit of Cardinal Pacelli was of a most extraordinary nature. 
He was Secretary of State to the aging Pius XI, and his departure 
from Rome was all the more unusual on this account. He came to the 
United States in the fall of 1936, and he traveled from one end of 
the country to the other by airplane. His arrival at Notre Dame was 
scheduled for Sunday, October 25th. Plans were made for a convoca- 
tion in Washington Hall, at which an honorary degree would be con- 
ferred on the illustrious Cardinal. 


Rumor had it that the Cardinal would arrive shortly after the noon 
hour. Since one o’clock, the students had been waiting near the 
entrance to the grounds. It was a cold, grey day, and it began to 
drizzle. Some of the students grew restive and sought the shelter of 
their rooms. This Eugenio Pacelli, the Cardinal Secretary of State to 
His Holiness, was late in coming. In spite of the airplane, someone 
murmured, Rome moves slowly. It was nearly three o’clock before the 
line of shiny black limousines appeared down the avenue. By that 
time, only two or three hundred students were stationed at the entrance. 
If those who had departed could only have seen what would happen 
to this Cardinal Pacelli, no rain or storm or sleet would have driven 
them from their post. Even as it was, when the automobile bearing 
the Cardinal slowed at the entrance to take the curb gently, a hearty 
roar of welcome and applause went up from the rain-soaked students. 


The procession went on to the door of the church. In the organ- 
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loft, awaiting the Cardinal’s coming, was a priest who, in Rome, had 
often assisted at ceremonies in St. Peter’s. And the music that came 
to his mind was none other than the Marcia Papale, the Papal March, 
The organ swelled in that melody, somehow, it seemed later, in the 
nature of a musical prophecy. The tall, spare figure of Cardinal 
Pacelli, straight as an arrow, his long tapering fingers tightly folded 
before his breast, walked to the sanctuary where, for a moment, he 
knelt in prayer in that very spot where Gregori, in 1875, had depicted 
Pius IX. Then, rising, he mounted the altar-steps, bent to kiss the 
altar, and turning, blessed the assembled faithful with the triple sign 
of the cross. 


The procession formed again and started for Washington Hall. 
Every seat was taken, and every inch of standing room. As the Cardi- 
nal appeared on the stage, there was a splendid ovation with every 
man and woman standing there. When quiet was restored, Father 
O’Hara spoke a few words of welcome, during which the sharp-eyed 
Cardinal sat, listening attentively, on the edge of his chair. Father 
Carrico, the Director of Studies, then read the citation, after which 
Father O’Hara handed to the Cardinal the diploma making him an 
alumnus of Notre Dame, honoris causa. The applause was deafening, 
and again, everyone was standing. 


Cardinal Pacelli stepped to the edge of the stage and from a tiny 
paper read, in understandable English, but with a musical Italian 
accent, his words of appreciation for the honor bestowed upon him who 
was so soon to ascend the papal throne. Finally, he blessed the kneel- 
ing throng in the name of the Holy Father. Then, as the audience 
rose from its knees, he paused briefly. From his lips came words that 
proved him a sympathetic son of Notre Dame: “And now, if there is 
no objection on the part of your superiors, I grant you a holiday!” 
The applause reached new heights. The Cardinal turned suddenly 
to the audience, and everyone grew silent. Evidently there was some- 
thing he had forgotten to say. He supplied it immediately: “ . .and 

to St. Mary’s!” sg Witla 


Early in December, 1939, Father O’Hara left the University for 
a trip in the West. The Community in general supposed that he was 
on vacation. But on December 11th it became clear why Father 
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O’Hara had decided to absent himself. On that day came the 
announcement that he had been appointed bishop, as military delegate 
for the armed forces of the United States. He preferred to be away 
from the University when such an announcement was made. The news 
was hardly a surprise, but was received by the faculty and students with 
immense satisfaction. His great zeal and capacity for work eminently 
fitted him for his new post. 


While several other members of the Congregation had been pro- 
moted. to bishoprics, Father O’Hara was the first president of Notre 
Dame to be so honored. He chose to be consecrated at Notre Dame, 
where his apostolic labors had been so fruitful for the previous twenty- 
two years. He asked Archbishop Spellman of New York to be his 
consecrator, and Bishops Noll of Fort Wayne and Ritter of India- 
napolis, his co-consecrators. January 15, 1940 was the day chosen for 
the ceremony. In spite of the inclement weather—there had been a 
ferocious blizzard the day before—forty-five bishops and archbishops 
were in attendance. The church was thronged with faculty, students, 
admiring friends and relatives. Surrounded by his own priests, secular 
clergy from many dioceses and numerous representatives of religious 
orders, Father O’Hara was consecrated Titular Bishop of Milasa. He 
entered immediately upon his new field of duty. The United States 
had been preparing for a conflict that was inevitable and the whole 
country was rapidly becoming an armed camp. It was Father O’Hara’s 
duty to see that Catholics in the United States forces were given ample 
spiritual assistance. He made innumerable trips to all the camps in 
the United States to assist and encourage his chaplains, to cheer and 
aid his Catholic soldiers, sailors, and marines. That his life as a 
bishop should be one of toil and unceasing labor is no surprise to Notre 
Dame men. It is true to his character. A generation of students knew 
him as “the man who never stops.” 


After Bishop O’Hara’s departure, the Vice-President, Father J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, acted as president, while Father John J. Cavanaugh, 
the Prefect of Religion, assumed the duties of vice-president. During 
the following summer the Provincial Council confirmed Father O’Don- 
nell and Father Cavanaugh in their new positions. Father J. Leonard 
Carrico continued to act as Director of Studies. 


Father J. Hugh O’Donnell, the son of Edward J. and Sarah 
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O’Grady O’Donnell was born June 2, 1895, at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. He came to Notre Dame as an undergraduate in 1912. His 
strapping frame was matched by his contagious enthusiasm, and as 
center on the football team, no less than among the student body, he 
was a leader. After receiving his Litt.B. degree at Notre Dame in 
1916, he entered the Novitiate at Notre Dame. He was ordained to 
the priesthood at Sacred Heart Seminary, Grand Rapids, by Bishop 
Edward Kelly, on December 28, 1921. The following year Father 
O’Donnell received the Doctorate of Philosophy from the Catholic 
University where he had specialized in American Church History. 


In the spring of 1923 he was named rector of Badin Hall on the 
Notre Dame campus, and in 1924 he became Prefect of Discipline, a 
post which he held until 1931. From 1931 until 1934, he was Presi- 
dent of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. In 1934, he came to 
Notre Dame as Vice-President. 


Father O’Donnell and his faculty advisors looked forward to a 
brilliant celebration of Notre Dame’s centenary. It was planned on 
a grandiose scale, as Notre Dame’s alumni and friends would have 
wished. When war was declared on December 10th, 1941, these plans 
were simplified. It is not fitting that anything should now divert the 
attention of the University from its predominant wish—that this present 
conflict be brought to a swift and victorious ‘issue. 


Notre Dame is once more manifesting its practical generosity and 
patriotism. During the last three years it has successfully graduated 
about 350 students in Civilian Pilot Training. In September, 1941, 
a campus unit of the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (N.R.O. 
T.C.) was established. Out of four or five hundred freshmen, about 
150 passed the physical, mental, and aptitude tests. A like number 
were to augment the corps with each succeeding September. Those 
who pass the tests are privileged to remain at the University for eight 
semesters to complete their college work. Lt. Comm. M. T. Farrar, 
U.S.N., organized this unit for the Navy. At the same time, Father 
James Trahey, former Prefect of Discipline, was named liaison officer 


between the University and the Navy. 


In the meantime Notre Dame, with many another university, con- 
sidered the long summer vacations as valuable time hitherto lost. It 
was agreed that at least during war time this vacation period should 
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be utilized to shorten the time necessary for a college education from 
four years to two and two-thirds years. The adoption of this accelerated 
program now enables college graduates to be available for military 


service more than a year sooner than would otherwise have been the 
case. 


Early in 1942 the United States Navy intimated that it would be 
happy if Notre Dame would offer its facilities for the training of naval 
officers. Notre Dame’s response was immediate: the Navy might call 
on Notre Dame and would receive a cordial and generous cooperation. 
Accordingly, Commander J. D. Shaw presented himself at the Uni- 
versity, and it was he who organized the V-7 unit. This unit was 
composed entirely of college graduates enlisted for one month as 
apprenticed seamen. If they passed the rigorous examinations and 
tests, they left for other training centers for three months as midship- 
men, after which the successful candidates were to receive commissions 


in the United States Navy. 


Ultimately four residence halls were placed at the disposition of 
the V-7 group—Lyons, Morrissey, Howard and Badin Halls. The 
students in these halls cheerfully doubled up in the other dormitories. 
Class-room, cafeteria, and other facilities were also given to the Navy. 
On April 15, 1942, the first group of nine hundred prospective naval 
officers, under Captain H. P. Burnett, arrived on the campus. Captain. 
Burnett assumed charge not only of the V-7 group but also of the 
N.R.O.T.C. Up until October, 1942, five distinct groups have re- 
ceived their preliminary training at Notre Dame. The number has now 
increased to 1300 a month. 


In October, Notre Dame was designated as a training center of 
four months duration for each group. Each group now receives a 
month’s preliminary training, the toughening process, after which, 
instead of going to another center, they remain at Notre Dame for an 
additional three months. At the end of that period, the successful 
candidates receive commissions which render them immediately available 


for sea duty. 


* * * 


This final chapter of Notre Dame’s centenary history is written in 
the midst of the greatest of wars. It is not selfish to wish that it were 
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otherwise. But since the conflict is not one of our choosing, and above 
all, since it is one in which Notre Dame’s ideals are challenged and 
threatened, we face it with unquenchable determination and confidence 
born of justice. As a Catholic institution, Notre Dame rejoices that 
our foes are also the foes of Christianity; as an American university, 
we are happy to justify the confidence of our government. 


The alumni and students of Notre Dame find courage for the 
present struggle in the history of the past. Who of you who have found 
a joyous shelter under the mantle of Our Lady can pass the statue of 
Sorin without a tinge of pride in the Founder’s generous American 
spirit? 


If those bronze lips might part, the rich bass voice of former years 
would pour forth in a torrent of courageous confidence: “It is now 
your turn to show the valiant heart. Today’s conflict is a test of your 
Notre Dame mind and Notre Dame spirit. For my part, I am con- 
fident that your ways will not fall short of the mark. One hundred 
years ago, I knelt to kiss the soil of my adopted land. To that act of 
love, I was faithful, always. To my joy, those about me were ever 
loyal to the same cause. 


“Turn your eyes to the cemetery beyond the western hill where lie 
the bones of priests and Brothers and Sisters who went into the dangers 
of bitter battle without ever a thought except how they might glorify 
the spirit of Notre Dame, Our Lady. Beside each flag-draped grave, 
you, too, can find new strength and light. Before you, they fought 
your wars; for them, now, you must take up the sword. 


“Stand before the image of Corby and ponder well his valor. He 
came to me as a boy. I found him quiet and docile. I never suspected, 
until the struggle was over, how much grim determination dwelt in his 
priestly heart. No cringing fear, no recoil from sacrifice marred the 
perfect patriotism of his soul. 


“Nor was Corby alone. Into that war between the blue and the 
grey, I poured every priest and Sister I could spare. That sacrifice 
left me naked in my poverty, but rich in the knowledge of my duty 
done. And what I then began, other men at Notre Dame have again 
duplicated. Does it mean little to Notre Dame students that their 
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priests have followed them to every battlefield where they might need 
strength and sustenance? 


“Go into the vestibule of Sacred Heart Church. Look upon the 
roster of names lately placed there. They are Notre Dame men whose 
blood is yet fresh. They were so lately among you, at play, at studies, 
at the altar-rail. War is a bitter thing, a cruel device. It takes away 
the young, the generous, the spirited. It leaves wounds and scars not 
only on the body but on the soul. But far better those wounds and 
scars than others left through cowardice or fear or sloth. 


“In this hour of deep bewilderment, you would do well to stand 
at the eastern portal of the church. The bronze tablets hold the names 
of Notre Dame students fallen in battle a generation ago. Life was 
as dear to them as it is to you. Only three things could have made 
death yet dearer still, Those three things are written high above the 
door: GOD, COUNTRY, NOTRE DAME.” 
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